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es the HAYNES-APPERSON Automo- 
biles, but a consistent winning with stock 


machines of every contest ever entered—17 
in all. The car you buy is the kind that 


made this record. 
HAYNES-APPERSON CO., - - - Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A, 


THE OLDEST MAKERS OF MOTOR CARS IN AMERICA 


Our catalogue gives the records complete, Inquirers are urged to badge where 
every detail of Haynes- Apperson superiority can be seen and fully understoo 


MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
BRANCH STORE, 381-385 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives: we voklyn Automobile C )-41-43 Fulton Street, Brooklyn N.Y., and 
66 West 43rd Street, N ; John Maxwe “i One ida N a Agent for Central Ne “ajay rk. National 
Autom ‘bile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Ag ents, San Francise« 


g 
Not only one good performance distinguish- | 
ab D 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENTS, PAGES 487, “a 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 
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There is 


no biliousness 
in old beer 


The beer that makes you bilious 
is what we call a “green beer.” It 
is beer that is marketed too soon 
— that is insufficiently aged. 

Westore Schlitz Beer for months 
in refrigerating rooms, and this 
fact requires a storage capacity for 
425,000 barrels. 

We keep it there until it is well 
fermented. That adds to the cost, 
of course. That is why some beers 


are shipped green. 


We are 
that careful 
all through 


Careful about materials — about 
cleanliness. 

So careful that we filter all the 
air that touches Schlitz Beer. 

And when it is bottled and 
sealed, we sterilize every bottle. 

Your doctor will tell you to 
drink Schlitz Beer, rather than 
common beer; and it costs you no 
more than the common. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 


Ghe WING PIANG 


From the Factory We make 


at Wholesale Price Piano and 


it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 

to your home, We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not sell 

through dealers or retail stores, When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small pata ag —. 

This profit is sma e- 

Save from cause on sell thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit oneach. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 




















SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 


steSiotty rik or ex 45 Styles to Select from ! 


pense to you, 
Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workmd 


EASY MONTHLY ship or material, 
PAYMENTS 
Instrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, gu 


harp, zither and banjo, 











Ov — refer to that gives you all the information possessed by experts 
In 35 Years er 36, 000 Pianos ver 36,000 makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefull 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the U nited States, will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanshis 


finish; will tell you a to know good from bad, 


z ' , scribes mo aterials used ; eet: all rere 
of our pianos include Goy arts, and tells how they should be made and put to; 
Prominent Purchasers Sayers bs Texas, Governor Ri is the only book of its kind ever published, : It coo 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is 1% 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R. Miles, ** The Book of Complete Information As 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s Pianos. 7? We send it free to anyone wishing to by 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female piano, Write for it, 


College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 

—— those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 

orominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra H are sold under the same guaranit 

Ralls throughout the United States. Wing Organs Wing Pianos, Sent on tristto is, 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, wi 

any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold 


You Need This Book if y Em Pceery to buy a piano, easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogueset 
= 


a catalogue— request, 


WING CQ SON 


419-421 West Thirteenth Street, New ork City 
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15 CENTS A Copy JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION New YORK 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


orkna are reached via 

n, gu 

nts 
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51m i 3 7 

i ? Special Excursion Rates 

for the 

a 4 | Sportsman and Tourist 

wil — 

Sold 

Pome! For “ - pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 

ied W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BIGGAMEIN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 
® ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 

A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 

For photos and particulars address— 


CHIHUAHUITA LODGE 
Colonia Pachco, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 








~~ a 


“Queen of Sea Routes 
| Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


‘** Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
3. 0, WHITHEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE; 
IN ABUNDANCE 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
Quail. More plentiful than ever before. 
Large areas for hotel guests. Best dogs, 
handled by “Capt. Dinks Barner” and other 
good guides. New hotel, with modern com- 
forts—Bath, Toilet, Electric Bells, etc. Ma- 
gee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all 
guests. Superb service for sportsmen and 
their families. Quick Mail, Telegraph and 
Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 


The Westport Inn 
and Cottages 


WEosTPORT-ON-LAKE-CHAM- 
PLAIN, N. Y. 


Write to H. P. Smith, Manager, for 
booklet. 
ACCOMODATES 150. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, riding, driv- 
ing, tennis, and the finest golf grounds 
(nine holes) in Northern New York. 





LEE LL SALMA TOE RCT AI 
Cobb’s Island Club House. 








Is open all the year for sportsmen, 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting '\ “'n'<rover 
ecoys, 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


appress E, B, COBB, °¥stet_F: 0. North- 


ampton County, Vir. 





as 








Hotel Wachapreague 


Finest Curlew, Snipe, Plover shooting on the 


rooms, bathing, bedding, table service, etc, 
second to none. 
leading Sportsmen’s resort on the coast, and 
especially for those who wish to bring their 


Wachapreague, Va. 


Coast, also Fishing, Yachting, Bathing, 
Driving, etc. 
Accommodations, as to large, well ventilated 


I propose to make this the 





families. Can take equally as good care of the 
ladies. 
An invaluable 
SPORTSMANS GUIDE 
AND GAME LAWS H 
andbook 
for 
1904 
Sportsmen 
15 CENTS — 
Sold by all Newsdealers 








FIELD AND STREAM 


NEW YORK 


or mailed on receipt of 





price - - © . 








‘Big’ Four 


World’s Fair Route 


From the 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois 


St. Louis 


Write for Folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'l P. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A 
Hunting 
Trip 


this Fall will lighten your labors for 
months to come. 
For luck, try 


Washington County, 
Maine 


where there are plenty of deer; where 


} moose and bear are frequently seen, and 


where the duck and partridge shooting is 
as good as anywhere in Maine. 

We will be glad to furnish rates, time- 
tables, maps and other information on 
request. 

Washington County R. R. 
H. F. Burpee, 
General Passenger Agent. 
CALAIS, MAINE 








BIG GAME 


° IN 
MAINE 
IS ABUNDANT 


ON LINE OF 











Bangor and Aroostook R. R. 





_ ) Shipped fro 
4495 DEER ( ioaiie mag 


224 MOOSE ) B. & A. in 1902 





OPEN SEASON 
Deer,— Oct. 1st to Dec. 15th 
Moose,—Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist 





Send 10 c, in stamps for illustrated Guide Book, 
‘* Haunts of the Hunted.’ 
GEO. M. HOUGHTON 


Traffic Manager. Bangor, Maine 














Partridge and 
Woodcock 
Shooting 


Ghe Best in Am- 
erica, and more 
birds than be- 
fore in ten years. 
Put up fifty to 
one hundred 


birds a day 








AT FINNIGAN’S LODGE 


¥ 





The largest Kennel of high-class shooting dogs in the World, 
and other trained and untrained Pointers, Setters and Blood- 
hounds; dogs broken. Finnigan Kennels were established in 1872 











GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Greene, N. Y. 


(On Line of LacKawanna Railroad) 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 








Our Company Has a Tract oF LAND OF 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES 
IN COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA Wa. I 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the coast. It 
is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of about 25 
miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 80, and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
500 settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal annual 
payments, payable without interest. 


r= 


m OF 





> 


The climate, soil, and productfons are the same as Southern California, ‘to which Or 
are added Tropical Fruits such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pineapples, for gr: 
Grapes, Cocoa, and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, etc. settlers 

TIMBER 


In addition to the agricultural products mentioned we have thousands of acres of all 
varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum-vite, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, 


Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cin- Tt 
namon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. Sad is 
MANUFACTURING N 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business that Senits. 
may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shall be an where 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY such d 

where we will have the following: all the 
Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, box most i 
factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, iron W 
foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, saw mills, and within a few years other balance 
industries will follow. It 
Note.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others, who may take an interest acre tt 

in our Colony, that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the TI 
“New York Daily Sun” | 


we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the estab- 


lishment of a = 
FIRST CLASS COLONY TI 
namely, a first-class saw mill, to be operated by a well known mill man of Indiana, who health 





has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land, at $10 per acre. In addition to 
cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by any settler on 
our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do Custom Work for any 
settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have applications for 40 and 80 
acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 50 from Missouri, and 100 from 
other States. 
























CARTAGENA 


Repusiic oF Coromsra, S. A. 

We have a tract of fifty thousand acres Timber land and Agricultural land, south of 
Cartagena, with river transportation, upon which is a first class saw mill, in good running 
order. We propose to incorporate a company to operate this enterprise, by producing Lum- 
ber for market, and locating settlers, to produce tropical fruits, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, etc. 

We also have 150,000 acres Timber land on the Bayano River, 30 miles south of Pan- 
ama, for sale at a bargain—all hardwood timber. 

For full information, maps, etc., apply to 


Wm. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner 


We are offering no stock fcr sale in our Company 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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NTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


OFFICERS 
ON Se ee gE pee, ire) NOE ey ee Rema ree President 
MI on sis 5 5 4 is os wane GN 540d ois HERE Aeae Oks TREO Pama e is ees ee 
ee ee Fe Le a ee ll 
a ee ee a 
DIRECTORS 
HEnrY A. WHITING, Cor. C. G. Rocers, Wm. Beckett HARDING, 
W. H. HENDEE, R. O. STessrns. 


Bank oF Deposit—Wells, Fargo & Co., 63 Broadway. 


Our Company has made a success of securing LARGE TRACTS OF LAND suitable 
for grain, fruit, vegetables, berries, etc., and then subdividing and disposing of same to 
settlers at low prices on easy payments. 


Cholame Valley, Southern California 


The next colony tract we shall offer the public is located in CHOLAME VALLEY, 
and is the well known Estrella Ranch. Containing about 32,000 acres. 

No part of the State surpasses it in raising all kinds of grain, walnuts and delicious 
fruits. The rainfall is greater than farther south, and irrigation is almost unknown. No- 
where can more prosperous farmers be found than in this country, and scarcely anywhere 
such diversity of production, all paying. It proves that in California, as well as elsewhere, 
all the farmer needs to do is to attend to business and let booms alone, and he will be the 
most independent of mortals. 

We offer the first settlers land in this colony at $15 to $20 per acre—one-third cash, 
balance in one or two years. 

It will be subdivided into 20 to 40 acre farms, and its dairy tracts into 100 and 200 
acre tracts. 

The soil of this Valley is unsurpassed for fertility and its climate unequalled. 

This tract of land is located near Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County, on the 
Main Line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 217 miles south of San Francisco, 265 miles 
north of Los Angeles, 155 miles north of Santa Barbara. Ten miles from railroad, twenty- 
five miles from the ocean, elevation 1,000 feet above the sea level. 

This property is located near Paso Robles Hot Springs, one of the most notable 
health resorts in California. 

Water for the farms and watering places for cattle is piped from springs. 

The Estrella River flows through this property the whole year. In July and August it 
has about 40 inches of water. 

To the first 100 settlers we shall charge Fifteen to Twenty Dollars per acre, one-third 
cash, balance in one and two years with interest at six per cent per annum. 

Parties desiring to locate in the “Estrella Colony” can get full particulars by addressing 
our Land Commissioner. 

’ We also have for sale in San Luis Obispo County, west of the celebrated Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, one tract of 8,000 acres, well improved and watered, at $10 per acre. 

One tract of 4,000 acres, well improved, $6 an acre. 

One tract of 3,500 acres, $30,000. 

All good for a colony of fruit growers and vineyardists. 

For further particulars, address 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN - - 7! Broadway New York 


NO STOCK FOR SALE _ IN OUR COMPANY 





We refer by permission to the publishers of Fretp AND STREAM as to our standing and re- 
sponsibility. 
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Do You Want to Own 
this pair of picturesin Water Color? 
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I.—TO HIT IS HISTORY (COPYRIGHTED) 


FigELD AND STREAM has produced these pictures at very great expense in beautiful 
water color process; size of picture surface, 11 x 18 inches—just right for select home, 
office or library decoration. Nothing so attractive in execution or as good in story-telling 
subject has so far appeared in duck-shooting pictures. You can practically get the pair 
free by sending $2 to cover a year’s subscription to FieLpD AND STREAM, which also pays for 
the pair of pictures (sent postpaid and guaranteed to reach in you in perfect condition). 
If already on our subscription books your term will be extended another year. FIELD AND 
STREAM is being improved with each subsequent issue and offers more and better reading 
matter and illustrations than any similar publication. The public are recognizing this fact 
so send in your order promptly while this liberal picture offer is in force. 





IIl.—TO MISS IS MYSTERY (COPYRIGHTED) 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


EIGHTH YEAR OCTOBER, 1903 NUMBER SIX 








AUTUMN 


The moaning of the pines repeat 
The oft-told tale, so sad, so sad, so sweet, 


The autumn breezes blow the great trees bare; | 
| 
That summer’s past, which once we thought so fair. 





The reddened leaves in eddies circle round ; 
Some fall upon the stream, and ride 
Like ships without the compass guide, 
That sail the seas midst dangers that surround. | 


No more we hear the wild bird’s melodies: 
Here where he sang, the cawing crow 

Loud warns his band of nearing foe; 

The pine-trees sigh in minor symphonies. 


The waving grass that once was fresh and green 
Like all the rest has passed away: 
The skies above are cold and gray. 

. But, mourning all, we crown the autumn Queen. 


Whene’er God takes away, He gives again: 

The months will pass—again will spring 

Come gaily forth, while blithe birds sing 

Once more the praises of the vale and plain. 
—Rosert Kerr COLVILLE 

















Copyright, 1903 by John P. Burkhard Corporation. All Rights Reserved 
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HE first days of Autumn had 
come. The broom-sedge that 
cumbered the hillsides was shot 

here and there with the deeper yellow 
of the golden-rod and the broad weedy 
stretches of the bottoms had _ been 
browned by a touch of the early frosts 
of the season. 

Up on the Blackberry place, that old 
and abandoned plantation which lies 
far-stretched and wild for three miles 
along Brightman’s Creek, the day was 
already growing old and the wind 
which a little while ago had blown chill 
from the Western hills had shifted to 
the south again. The sun, too, had be- 
come lavish of warmth and had dried 
the short soft grass which was set be- 
tween the tufts of the sedge. 

Just above the ford where the track 
of an ancient road made passage of the 
creek a fox had crawled from her bur- 
row beneath the “clay-root” of an up- 
turned pine, and now stretched herself 
languidly and yawned. She had traveled 
far the night before, scouting among 
the farmyards which lie to the south, 
and had come in the gray chill light of 
the early dawn back to her home and 
her young. She had come without 
booty, too—an uncommon thing for 
her, but dint of experience had taught 
the farmers the danger of unguarded 
roosts. It had been better, she thought, 
had she lain hidden beside a rabbit run 
or crept lightly upon the sleeping par- 
tridges. Indeed, her chagrin had been 
great when she had crept into the earth 
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and her hungry cubs had whined about 
her and refused to be comforted. 

But now that she was rested she had 
grown philosophical; she even yawned. 
Out yonder alongside the rotting and 
vine-covered fences there were field- 
mice to be had, and besides, it was fully 
time that those cubs should forage for 
themselves. 

As she waited communing apparently 
with that gray and infinite distance 
which broods over the rolling hills, a 
half grown fox, lean, lank and sinewy 
crept out and stood beside her; then an- 
other followed, and another, and an- 
other. Truly she was a good red vixen, 
and her children took counsel from her 
ways. With a shambling trot and a 
backward glance which seemed half an 
apology she moved away, her young 
ones following her. 

Twisted in and out among the fence 
rows, making little excursions into the 
sedge, and overarched always by the 
screen of the sheltering grass were 
queer little hidden runways—runways 
trodden hard by the pressure of tiny 
feet, and along which now and then 
there passed a bit of an animal much 
like a tuft of soft brown fur set with 
beady eyes. Sometimes the bits of fur 
vanished like flashes, sometimes they 
halted and sat for a moment quivering. 
The brown bits were field-mice, and the 
fence rows their domain. The king- 
snakes harry them, the hawks and the 
owls cut them off, and the foxes take a 
merciless toll, but like most persecuted 
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AN EPISODE OF THE FIELDS 


folk they fail to disappear—rather do 
they increase and multiply. 

The vixen nosed along the run, 
threshed the grass with her paws, lis- 
tened and started. There was a patter 
of little feet, a plunge, a squeak, and 
one, at least, of the cubs had been well 
and daintily fed. Later the fox family 
followed up the runway, overturned a 
sunken rail, and routed out a litter of 
younger mice from a nest of grass and 
leaves. 

Afterward, when hunger had in some 
sort been appeased, the mother hied to 
the open ground, and as she went she 
gave instruction to her cubs. So, warily 
and with infinite care, they must ap- 
proach; after this manner they must 
crouch, and in such wise they must 
spring and .ake the prey. Should men 
appear they must be avoided—usually 
by standing still, for men are dull-eyed 
and slow of wit—and dogs must be 
viewed with suspicion. Certain dogs— 
dogs which came out of mornings and 
whose voices rang like music over the 
awakened hills—were dangerous ; others 
like the curs which lurked about the 
cabins, were short of breath and silly. 
These, if guarding a hen roost, might 
be led afield and given a knotty trail to 
unravel while the self-respecting fox 
took stock of the poultry yard. 

So the family came to a pleasant spot 
in the sedges. The sun rose to meridian 
and began to decline again; the south- 
wind seemed spiced with odors, the air 
grew soft and languorous, and they 
squatted themselves down to rest. 

But the little foxes. presently arose 
and chased each other, tumbling about 
and yapping in a sort of hilarious glee, 
till, tiring of this, they trailed off 
stealthily, laid ambushments in the 
grass, and at one fortuitous spot where 
the gully sand had drifted they laid out 
problems in fox-geometry, backtracking 
up the wind and leaping skilfully far 
aside. The vixen, watching them, 
yawned again and stretched a hind leg 
reflectively—a little later she turned 
about and vanished. The cubs kept on 
with their play. 

A mile to the east, where the old 
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farm of the Blackberry trenches upon 
the cultivated fields, a gray-breasted 
rabbit-hawk sat upright and motionless 
on the bare, dead limb of a pine. From 
that high outlook there was visible the 
thin blue haze which hangs above the 
trees in the Shatterfield valley, atid the 
low red curve of the railway embank- 
ment on the plateau toward the South, 
while at the foot of the tree was Pright- 
man’s—a silver stream which slid with 
musical murmuring over pebbles and 
stones or lingered to picture the sky- 
land in the broad, translucent pools. 
Behind, forming as it were a_back- 
ground to the open spread of the bot- 
toms, was the hillside, the woods, the 
scarlet and gold of the autumn leaves 
and the mists of the hazy horizon. 

3ut the hawk did not see these things. 
He acknowledged an appetite and he 
wished to behold his dinner. Brown 
partridges—plump, juicy birds they 
were—harbored yonder in that strip of 
weeds, and they might perchance cross 
the open on their way to the peafields 
beyond. Yesterday they had and the 
day befode yesterday, and—the rabbit- 
hawk sat up stolidly and looked like the 
gray stump of a broken limb. 

But the partridges had grown shy 
since noon on yesterday—a flurry of 
feathers could still be seen close down 
by the corn-field fence—did not stir be- 
yond the shelter of the weeds, and the 
great hawk presently grew weary. He 
was a wise hawk in his generation, and 
he knew what it was that the partridges 
had learned. Spreading his wings he 
swept downward, then sailed away to 
the west, resolved to beat up the coverts. 
Surely nature holds her balances even, 
and though the partridges are shy a rab- 
bit-hawk need not starve! 

The creek-bottom proves fruitful only 
to those who can wait. There are bram- 
bles there and deep thick tangles of 
weeds and of creeping vines which no 
hawk’s wings may stir. Well knowing 
all this the feathered hunter cleared the 
lowgrounds and came on easy wing to 
the broom-sedge field wherein the foxes 
played. Not indeed that a rabbit-hawk 
hunts a fox—partridges and cottontails 
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form the staple of his diet—but should 
chance throw one in his way a cub-fox 
is just to his taste. 

The young foxes were hunting and 
one of their number was the quarry. 
That one they stalked, and waylaid cun- 
ningly, and took unawares with mighty 
leaps. And they were so absorbed in 
their fun that never once did they 
notice the gray-breasted terror which 
was zigzagging up the wind in ap- 
parently aimless flight. 

That aimlessness, however, was but 
apparent, for the hawk had fixed his 
sharp yellow eye on the spot of shaking 
grass, and presently he began to sweep 
round and round in great broad circles, 
his powerful wings just clearing the 
tops of the herbage. So he had hunted 
the hares and had stricken them, and 
why not a little fox? Smaller and 
smaller the circles grew, the wings wide 
spread and almost motionless. One mo- 
ment more and 





? 


“Yap! Yap! Yap!” The cubs were 
growing boisterous, though above them 
gray death was whirling. A circling 
shadow raced and ran over the uneven 
ground, here lost in the bushes, there 
sweeping the tufted grass. Back by a 
clump of sedge it touched lightly on the 
face of a beast—a lean beast which 
started from its sleep and crouched. A 
cub fox looked upward, yelped, and 
bared its little teeth. The hawk stooped, 
the lean mother launched herself, and as 
the little one shrank nimbly aside the 
bared jaws of the vixen caught the 
feathered neck fair from behind; a 
crunch of neckbones, a sidewise twist 
and the tragedy was done. With a silent 
rush there slid into view another fox— 
the dog-fox, come from his lair in an- 
swer to his offsprings’ call. 

But he was not needed. The yellow 
eyes of the hawk were already glazed in 
death. The cunning of the Reds had 
conquered. 





Drawn by Wallace Blanchard 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


“MULLEIN LEAF” 


BY B. W. MITCHELL 


* Iron on water shall float 
As easily as a wooden boat." 


HAT a wonderful old girl Mother 

Shipton was, to be sure. Every coup- 

let of her famous prophecy has come 
to pass, saving only the last—for which let 
us be duly thankful. The good old lady’s 
visions as to buoyant metal, first began to 
materialize when cheese box and raft upset 
the science of naval warfare at Hampton 
Roads. But from the Monitor, or Winslow’s fa- 
mous chain drapery to a steel canoe sensitive 
to the touch of a lady’s paddle, is a far cry. 

Nip had spent the winter reading canoe 
“ads.” The cruise of the Nippi the previous 
year* had fired her imagination. Barring a 
slight misfit due to the narrowness of the 
Nippis beam, she would doubtless have con- 
verted that sturdy little craft to her own 
uses, and the Annex would have been read- 
ing the “ads.” But thanks to the structural 
incongruities of Nip and the Nippi, the An- 
nex retained his possessions. Nip finally de- 
cided that something comparatively inde- 
structible and of unquestioned stability best 
suited existing conditions, and when her eye 
lit upon a craft of steel hailing from the 
Last Half of Jerusalem, away out among 
the buckeyes, she fastened her desire upon 
it. Steel appealed to her sense of personal 
security. Nip can swim like a mus’rat, but 
is a bit shy about upsets. 

“How many guns does your battleship 
mount?” queried one of the irreverent, as 
the crating was knocked away at the river’s 
brink in the presence of the camp crowd 
curiously collected, and the graceful lines of 
the canoe stood forth unconcealed. 

“Call her the Kearsage,’ suggested a pro- 
fane and vain babbler. Nip looked at him. 
He wilted. There are few who can face one 
of her looks of that particular brand. 

“T shall call her the Mullein Leaf,” returned 


-Nip, with inspiration. 


“Why?” chorused the mob. 

“Because,” said Nip with dignity; and the 
reason was good. 

As the Mullein Leaf slid down the bank 
into the clear, bright river, Nip christened 
her with a homeopathic vial full of plain 
booze in default of champagne. She then 
proceeded to test her treasure. She found 
the canoe commodiously broad of beam, 
sacrificing a bit of speed, perhaps, to com- 


* See Fretp AND STREAM, November, 1902, 
to February, 1903. 


fort and stability, but obeying well her skill- 
fully plied single paddle. Altogether, Nip 
deemed it a highly satisfactory acquisition 
and beyond compare as a fishing boat. Now 
Nip never investigates by halves; so donning 
her bathing suit and bidding certain of her 
retinue to do likewise, she proceeded to test 
the capsize angle, and filling the canoe with 
water, found to her delight that the air cham- 
bers in bow and stern not only rendered it 
unsinkable, but that it would support with 
ease half a dozen of us clinging to it. Then 
the last doubt vanished. Nip felt safe, and 
was eager for the cruise; so was the Annex. 

This was to be a fishing cruise, and the 
Annex accordingly scrambled over the rocks 
and waded the cold pools of Blue Run for 
half a day, stocking up with several hun- 
dred minnows, which were also carefully in- 
spected and passed upon, for Nip has a crit- 
ical knowledge of the quotations and de- 
mand in the black bass provision market for 
stone-catfish, horned chub, butterfins, suckers 
and “jumpin’ jinnies’—to say nothing of 
helgamites and toads—and you can’t run off 
stone-rollers or mullets on her. Then the 
duffle bags were packed, the kit set in order, 
and the procession moved. 

The Nippi and the Mullein Leaf had safely 
weathered the run in the wheezy freight train 
to Romney, and were riding at anchor at the 
foot of the Bridge Riffle while cargo was 
being stowed for’ard, rods jointed and bait 
cans arranged. Nip balanced cautiously into 
her canoe chair, gave a sweep to her paddle 
and was off, the Annex close in her wake. 

“Hold still there, Jinny, till I catch you,” 
the Annex overheard, as Nip’s nimble fingers 
chased around in the bait can after the slip- 
pery and elusive little fish. “Why don’t you 
let me get you? It won’t hurt much,” con- 
tinued the monologue. “There, I’ve got you!” 
triumphantly, as she transfixed the luckless 
little creature with the point of the keen 
barbless hook. Then she tossed it over- 
board, and the canoes floated on down the 
quiet pool. 

“Isn’t this great?” was her murmured 
soliloquy, as she gazed across the wide bot- 
tom lands to the parallel mountains flank- 
ing the stream. She became positively 
dreamy as she looked at the peaceful scene: 
for the river here has a taste of freedom 
as its stern rocky gaolers sweep back from 
it and leave wide farm lands by its banks, 
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with cattle and horses and pretty Southern 
homes,—homes of the days before the war, 
though with the once trim white negro quar- 
ters, now gray and weatherbeaten, used for 
coop and pen and tool house. The dream 
of the past casts its spell over all; the castles 
of the Rhine tell no more plainly of an era 
that is gone forever, a feudal system passed 
away. Potent are these visions over the 
human heart, but I know of nothing that can 
dispel them quicker chan a “bite.’ How- 
ever deeply and absorbingiy the angler may 
muse upon history and sentiment, let a bass 
or a trout send his hungry message along the 
line, and in a trice the eye kindles, the brain 
is alert, the nerves tingle, the muscles are 
tense—the real and the reel bid dreams go 
hang. And so Nip awoke from the spell of 
the antc-bellum social order to play® with 
eager skill the first bass of the cruise. She 
fought him backward and forward, turned 
him when he leaped, and met every trick in 
the orthodox fashion, and as she slipped the 
landing net under him, with a mocking invi- 
tation to “come in out of the wet,” she taunt- 
ed the Annex, “You will bet you’d catch the 
first bass, will you?” The next one fell to 
the Annex and earned him a gybe by being 
so tiny that it was hurled back home to 
grow. “Come back next year for him,” 
chaffed Nip. “Why don’t you get decent 
ones while you’re at it?” But that’s one of 
the charms of angling; there is such a sweet 
uncertainty about it. Curiosity is on edge 
till the fight is over. You never can tell 
exactly what is tugging at the other end of 
that slender thread. One pool is drifted over, 
and the next; the song of a sharp riffle 
strikes the ear. The Annex strikes the nar- 
row channel fairly and slips through. He 
hears a bit of a shriek behind him and turns 
to see the Mullein Leaf hard and fast on a 
rock. Nip has missed the channel by a foot 
and piled up on a million-year-old boulder. 
Lucky ’twas a mere riffle and not the kind 
where the waves break their curling crests 
above the cockpit. It was the work of a 
moment to wade up that rapid, extract the 
Mullein Leaf from her tight place and drop 
her down to the pool below; but her execu- 
tive officer looked very solemn as she sur- 
veyed a great dinge in the craft’s starboard 
bow. 

“Is that going to put us out of commis- 
sion?” was the rueful question as the Annex 
hauled the canoe out on a pebble beach and 
began to shift cargo. 

“For about ten minutes,’ answered the 
Annex cheerfully, as he produced a round 
headed wooden mallet, brought with just 





such emergencies in view. “You see, armor 
piercing projectiles would be fatal, but it’s 
pretty hard to put a rock through steel. Now 
you just watch the easiest thing on record 
in the way of repairs;” and with a bit of a 
board outside and the mallet inside the 
Mullein Leaf resumed her original lines amid 
a din like a boiler shop. 

The next pool yielded half a dozen fine 
bass, and as the lower end of it came in 
view around a bend, a choice bit of wood- 
cock cover appeared on the left bank. 

“Nip,” said the Annex, _ reflectively, 
“s’pose you drop anchor here and fish a 


while. Yon thicket looks amazingly wood- 
cocky. How’d broiled woodcock taste for 
supper? Will you be hungry enough by 


supper time to tackle coarse grub like that?” 

Nip smacked her lips. “Hungry by sup- 
per time? Why, I could eat now anything 
that would hold still long enough!” 

The Annex landed and plunged in among 
the nettles. Why is it that woodcock always 
haunt those pesky nettles? With a little 
whistling whirr a phantom clothed in golden 
brown towers among the young maples. The 
/.nnex has his appetite to back his aim, and 
the poor little bird falls. A close beat of the 
covert yields three fine fat woodcock, and the 
Annex emerges on the bank to see the liveliest 
fight imaginable. Nip was playing something 
that see-sawed her line back and forth at a 
great pace, and drew the slender tip down 
again and again till it touched the water. 

“Good girl!” called the Annex, “fight him 
to a finish. Look out! don’t let him get to 
your anchor rope.” She didn’t either. Grad- 
ually she worked her victim up and reeled 
him in. 

“Ugh!” she cried in disgust, “it’s a nasty 
eel. I don’t want that slimy thing in the 
boat. What’ll I do with him?” 

“Of course you don’t want him; slip the 
hook and let him go.” And that eel went 
back to his haunts with a sore throat. 

“I thought I had a whale that time,” said 
Nip disappointedly. “Oh! look at the wood- 
cock. Pretty near time to camp, isn’t it?” 

“Next gravel bar, sure,” promised the 
Annex. 

A boiling rapid was shot without mishap, 
Nip steering like a veteran, inspired thereto 
by recollection of her previous collision. The 
lower end of the rapid swept its bobbing bub- 
bles past a peninsula of gravel, just the place 
for a canoe camp. Besides, best of all, there 
were indications of a spring under the bank. 
The landing was made in a trice; the live 
bag and bait cans securely tied in the river, 
the latter in swift water with their perforated 
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lids turned up stream, and the canoes hauled 
up on the bar. Indications proved correct 
as to the spring, and a bit of judicious 
scraping and cleaning away of leaves and 
sand hollowed out a little basin into which 
the cold, clear water trickled enticingly. ‘Nip 
at once buried the butter in it. The canoes 
were propped on even keel with the ever use- 
ful sand bags, the midships seat of the 
Mullein Leaf unscrewed, canoe tents adjusted 
and beds made for the night. The dressing 
tent, a light 7x7, was pitched, for of course 
no woman could ever make a toilet in a 
canoe, and then all was snug and it was time 
to think of supper. “Why this order of 
things?” I hear some novice ask. Well, 


dery, coffee fit for the gods, and—whisper it! 
—broiled woodcock. The taste of that sup- 
per is still a vivid memory. In half an hour 
that table looked like, the breaking up of a 
hard winter. Nip and the Annex sat and 
looked at each other. 

“Wash the dishes, won’t you? There’s 
a dear,” coaxed Nip. “I’m at peace with all 
the world, and it’s a shame to break in on 
such sensations.” And the Annex “washed” 
them—as was, indeed, his duty. Pray do 
not cherish visions of hot water, soap, dish- 
cloth and tea-towel. Clean sand, and lots of 
it, turned the trick. A sunset in gorgeous 
color effects crowned the day, and the great 
pale cream-cheese of a moon (just note the 
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suppose it rains. You can eat wet, but a 
wet canoe bed risks health and life. Always 
on a canoe cruise prepare for the night at 
once upon landing; a sudden mountain storm 
may work havoc. Besides, when supper’s 
over, you can loaf; and loafing is very de- 
lightful to a well fed and healthy human 
being. The range, a gridiron with detach- 
able legs, was set up, chairs and table un- 
folded. The Annex kindled the fire while 
Nip dressed—or rather undressed—the wood- 
cock, and before long the air was freighted 
with savory odors. What equals a supper 
in the open? And such a supper! Bread 
and butter, boiled potatoes bursting and pow- 


poetry in that simile, please) rose and beamed 
down on a pair lolling in delicious ease in 
those incomparable folding camp chairs that 
somebody makes and several people sell, a 
pair happy as Adam and Eve—and about 
as lazy. 

“Nip,” said the Annex after baying the 
moon for a time, “where are the Blanks sum- 
mering ?” 

“Atlantic City, of course. They always do.” 

“And the Dashes?” 

“Saratoga.” 

“And the Stars?” 

“Why, you know they sailed in the 
Kaiserin the week before we left.” 
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“Like to be with any of ’em?” queried 
the Annex carelessly; and then he dodged 
a great round pebble, as Nip replied em- 
phatically. 

“No, no; you chump. The Mullein Leaf 
goes ahead of any old stuffy seasicky steamer, 
and as for your hotels, a good tent beats 
‘em all hollow.” 

The Annex grinned with satisfaction. The 
Red Gods had called them both, then; and 
both had harkened to the call. 

Then came bathing suits and a swim in 
the dashing water where the rapid broke 
into the pool; plunge after plunge in the 
swift waves, to be swept like a cork to quiet 


water and then swim ashore to run back 
for another sweep. That is the true delight 
of swimming, a fresh water surf. And then 
the moon looked down with a smile of bless- 
ing on two quiet tented canoes; and the river 
rippled along, and the cicadas and katy- 
dids and crickets rasped out their happiness, 
and a pair of raccoons prowled along the 
shore and looked at the live-bag full of 
bass and had longings, but were too timid to 
risk more than a stealthy sniff at the rope 
It is rumored that a well-defined snore finally 
sent them palpitating back to cover, a snore 
to which surrounding steel acted as a reso- 
nance box—I may add that this is denied. 


(Concluded in next issue.) 


TEAL SHOOTING IN THE SIAWASH COUNTRY 


BY D. BERT PEARSALL 


oH OW-dy, Hank; wet morning!” 
“Yes, just tolerable like, but cast 
your weather eye down t’wards the 
Sound. See them waves risin’ down thar; 
noaw jist look real stiddy for a leetle bit 
and, ho! See them specks floating away to 
the leeward. Look-e yonder, see them; my, 
what a bunch, teal, too. A little early yet 
for anything larger. There goes another 
flock over on the left, a little furder, and, say, 
what a “skookum” day this be, them “sou’- 
westers” always did make my blood tingle 
and trigger finger itch. Lor’, look there; see 
that flock heading for them feedin’ grounds 
over on the school section; by noon they'll 
be thicker than fleas on a Siawash’s blanket, 
and all ye’ll have to do is work yer pump.” 

Thus he rambled on till I could almost 
hear the “siss-s, siss-s” of their wings and 
smell smoking powder. But being a tender- 
foot I was loath to propose a trip in that 
wind and rain, even though I was just itching 
to be out and doing a little slaughtering. 

Hank soon set me at ease, for he suddenly 
took his gaze off the disappearing specks 
long enough to ask: “Could ye be ready by 
eleven?” Now, could I; I was ready then, 
but replied, as calmly as possible: “Give me 
time to get my gun and a bunch of shells.” 
Then we parted to meet at eleven. 

Hank in the meantime had hunted up Bill 
Allen, a nimrod of other days, and the three 
of us walked briskly along the road to the 
Snohomish River, where we obtained a shovel 
nosed dug out, and jumping in were soon 
gliding up stream, in that wind and rain, to 


a blind slough running directly through the 
shooting grounds. 

It was a typical October day on Puget 
Sound, and a finer for ducks could not have 
been found; so it would have taken some- 
thing stronger than the wind and rain to 
quench our enthusiasm which seemed to grow 
with every stroke of the paddle. 

As soon as we had lifted the canoe over 
into the “blind slough” and were comfort- 
ably seated, Hank said: “This hyar place 
we're goin’ to used to be about as slick a 
shootin’ grounds as thar be in this section. 
One time when ducks were so thick around 
hyar ye could almost knock them down with 
a club, Jim and me comes up and makes some 
blinds jist around that thar bend and=*‘Siss-s, 
siss-s, siss-s! (as a flock of teal shot by and 
appeared to light just out of sight around the 
point.) “Name o’ goodness! Where are my 
shells? Paddle easy now—right in close 
to the bank,—jump out, Bill; cross over by 
that leetle pond; they will lead that way 
jist as soon as I pump some “fives” into them. 
Now paddle hard,” and as I silently but speed- 
ily sent the old shovel nose around the bend 
there was a sudden fluttering of wings and 
splashing of water, followed almost simul- 
taneously by a “bang-boom-oomp” from Hank 
and a quick double on the left. Hank brought 
down three and Bill two. Pitching the kill 
into the canoe we drew up on the bank and 
began a tedious tramp or rather a crawl 
through swamp grass and over boggy ground 
to a small slough about two hundred yards 
distant, where Hank said, “he calk’lated as 
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how there might be several feedin’.” There 
was nothing there, though one solitary green- 
wing shot by like a streak of lightning, and 
ere I could get my gun up he was lying not 
forty feet away, a disheveled mass of feathers. 
Hank was standing examining his kill when 
suddenly he cried: “Jouke—lay down quick, 
both of ye!” And as we crouched down in 
the grass about twenty teal soared over into 
a marshy spot about forty rods away. He 
then directed me to go over beyond the 
swamp, for “Ye will be sure to get a shot or 
two over back of them scrub cedars.” I was 
scarcely in position before there was a “boom- 
bang-boom” over on the right, followed by 
a swishing of wings directly overhead, and 
away they went like so many canon balls 
before I even thought of shooting. Cursing 
my own inactivity and disgusted with the 
way things were going, I turned and glanced 
over across the marsh just vacated by the 
swiftly disappearing ducks, when lo, one 
little lone fellow was coming directly towards 
me like a runaway racehorse. Now a speck 
in the heavens but getting larger and coming 
swifter every moment. Crouching in the 
grass I took aim—snap! went my right on a 
bad shell, but as the duck swerved upwards 
I gave him my left to perfection, and a little 
bunch of brown fell not twenty yards away. 
How I pounced on that little lifeless ball, 
just like a “bob” when he springs at a help- 
less “jack.” Do not blame me, for was it not 
my first kill on Puget Sound? 

Leaving Bill to keep them stirred up on 
the swamps and small sloughs, Hank and I 
took the shovel nose and went on up stream, 
and while I manipulated the boat he crouched 
in the bow, ready at every turn to fire at the 
first sign of a feather. He had not long to 
wait, for rounding a sharp turn a bunch of 
about a dozen rose from the water and 
started heavenward like rockets, but quick 
action added two more to our bag. A few 
more turns in the stream, and ere we knew 
it we were upon another flock, three of which 
hit the water with a thud. 

By this time the tide was pretty well out 
and the flight was towards the flats. So Hank 
“allowed as how we had better mosey back 
and pick up Bill,” who we found had managed 
to bring down three more, making in all 
fifteen in three hours. Then we turned our 
prow homeward, and after a few preliminary 
pulls fell into the sweeping stroke practised 
by the Indians in that section and were soon 
skimming smoothly but swiftly down stream. 
Then I asked Hank to finish his story which 
_ been so apruptly ended a few hours be- 
ore. 


“Wal,” says Hank, “I reckon it be nigh 
onto ten year since Jim and me had that 
shootin’. It was in the after part of October 
or first of N’vember, and the wind and rain 
had been ragin’ several days back, when Jim 
comes in my shack and, says he, ‘Hank, my 
old trigger finger is gettin’ sort a restless like. 
What say ye to a hunt in the mornin’?’ ‘Wal, 
now,’ says I, ‘I don’t keer if I do go out fer a 
spell.’ So that afternoon we hiked up hyar 
and piled up brush enough fer two blinds, 
jist around that pint where we scared up the 
first bunch today. At six the next mornin’ 
we paddled up ter the timber down yonder 
and scooted across to our blinds. It had 
been a foggy night, but the wind had sort 
of scattered it some, though it was still too 
thick to make out anything on ther water. 
Jim, he was over on the left and had a little 
better place, fer nigh all my misses went his 
way. Naow that were a time when “pot 
hunters” lived in clover. In one day ye 
could kill enough meat to fill a Siawash’s 
dough box fer the winter. 

“Wal, we sot there listenin’ to ther noisy 
babble goin’ on all around us. There was 
thousands of them, teal, sprigs, butter-balls, 
a few canvasbacks and mallards, enough to 
make ye believe it were a Michigan farmer’s 
barnyard ye were in, instead of settin’ out 
hyar in the swamp. I reckon as how I sot 
ther some fifteen minutes or so, when all at 
once Jim, he let loose, and I ’mediately fol- 
lowed suit, working this yer old “pump” of 
mine, the first one around this hyar country 
(and the old hunter lovingly patted his old 
gun), until my shoulder wer pounded black 
and blue and my eyes was sore from powder 
smoke. Ye know ther game then wasn’t 
hunted much, and jist as soon as ye stirred 
up one bunch it ’peered another squat right 
down in its place. Wal, about noon, when 
ther tide was on ebb, Jim, he comes over 
and, says he, ‘Hank, let’s gather up and go 
home. I have had ernough fer one day, and 
I be so tarnal hungry like, I could eat a coy- 
yote raw.’ So we hiked down to ther dug 
out, gathered in our kill and paddled home.” 

Here the old hunter stopped, not even tell- 
ing us the number of the kill, so I very 
casually asked how many they-had “gathered 
up.” “Wal, let me see, we counted ninety- 
seven, but I allow as how we may have 
missed a few that got caught in the roots 
and brush along ther bank.” 

By this time we had arrived at the logging 
camp, and leaving the old “shovel nose” 
tramped homeward, wet, muddy and cold, 
though happy; for had we not spent a glori- 
ous afternoon and our blood still tingled with 
the excitement of the hunt.” 
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HE Scandinavian elk, which is closely 
related to the American moose, was 
known to classical antiquity as a 

strange and ungainly beast of the far north; 
especially as an inhabitant of the great Teuto- 
burgian Forest, which spread across Ger- 
many from the Rhine to the Danube. The 
half mythical character which has always 
clung to this animal is well illustrated in the 
following quotation from Pliny’s *Natural 
History, Book 8, chapter 16: 

“There is also the achlis, which is pro- 
duced in the island of Scandinavia. It has 
never been seen in this city, although we 
have had descriptions of it from many per- 
sons; it is not unlike the elk, but has no 
joints in the hind legs. Hence it never 
lies down, but reclines against a tree while 
it sleeps; it can only be taken by previously 
cutting into the tree, and thus laying a trap 
for it, as, otherwise, it would escape through 
its swiftness. Its upper lip is so extremely 
large, for which reason it is obliged to go 
backwards when grazing; otherwise by mov- 
ing onwards, the lip would get doubled up.” 

The elk and Pliny’s achlis are evidently 
the same animal. Absurd as this descrip- 
tion, is similar tales appear in modern nat- 
ural histories about the habits of other ani- 
mals, as little known as was the elk in Pliny’s 
time. The age of child-like credulity in mat- 
ters pertaining to zoology, which began long 
before Pliny, did not end with the nine- 
teenth century. The tales told by hunters 
and trappers around the camp-fire to-day 
show as fervid an imagination and as naive 
a disregard for facts. 

The strange stiffness of- joint and general 
ungainliness of the elk, however, were mat- 
ters of such general observation as to ap- 
parently have become embodied in the Ger- 
man name eland, sufferer. Curiously enough 
this name eland was taken by the Dutch to 
South Africa, and there applied to the largest 
and handsomest of the bovine antelopes, 
Orias canna. 

In madizval times there are many refer- 
ences in hunting tales to the elk, notably 
in the passage in the Nibelungen Lied de- 
scribing Siegfried’s great hunt on the upper 
Rhine, in which he killed an elk. Among 
the animals slain by the hero is the “schelk,” 


described as a powerful and dangerous beast 
This name has been a stumbling block to 
scholars for years, and opinions vary as to 
whether it was a wild stallion,—at all times 
a savage animal,—or a lone survivor of the 
Megaceros, or Irish elk. In this connection 
it may be well to remark that the Irish elk 
and the true elk were not closely related be- 
yond the fact that both were members of the 
deer family. The Irish elk, which was com- 
mon in Europe throughout the glacial and 
post-glacial periods, living down nearly or 
quite to the historic period, was nothing 
more than a gigantic fallow deer, as can be 
readily seen by a comparison of the antlers 
of the two species. 

The Old World elk is still found in some 
of the large game preserves of Eastern Ger- 
many, where the Emperor, with his somewhat 
remarkable ideas of sportsmanship, annually 
adds several to his list of slaughtered game. 
They are comparatively abundant in Scandi- 
navia, especially in Norway, where they are 
preserved with great care. They still sur- 
vive in considerable numbers in Russia and 
Siberia as far east as Amurland. 

Without going into a detailed description 
of the anatomical differences between the 
European elk and the American moose (and 
in fact we greatly need a series of European 
and Siberian specimens for comparison with 
the American forms), it is sufficient to say 
that the Old World animal is much smaller 
in size and lighter in color. The antlers, also, 
are less elaborate and smaller in the Euro- 
pean animal, and correspond to the stage of 
development reached by the average three- 
year-old bull of Eastern Canada. There isa 
marked separation of the main antler and the 
brow antlers That this deterioration of both 
body and antler is due partly to long con- 
tinued elimination of the best bulls, ~ and 
partly to inbreeding, is most probable. We 
know that the decline of the European red 
deer is due to these causes, and also that a 
similar process of deterioration is showing 
among certain outlying sections of the east- 
ern moose. It was long considered by Euro- 
pean naturalists that the type species of this 
group, known as Alces machlis, was uniform 
throughout its circum-polar distribution, in 
the north of both hemispheres. 
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The American view that nearly all animals 
in this country represent species distinct from 
their European congeners is now generally 
accepted, and the name Alces americanus 
has been given to the American form. 

The comparatively slight divergence of the 
two types at the extreme east and west limits 
of their range, namely, ‘Norway and Eastern 
Canada, would indicate that the period of 
separation of the various members of the 
genus is not, geologically speaking, of great 
antiquity. 

The name Moose is an Algonquin name, 
meaning a wood eater or browser, and is 
most appropriate, since the animal is pre- 
eminently a creature -of the thick woods. 
The Old World term elk was applied by the 
English settlers, probably in Virginia, to the 
wapiti deer, an animal very closely related to 
the red deer of Europe. In Canada one 
sometimes hears the moose spoken of as the 
elk, and even in the Rocky Mountain region 
one sometimes hears of the “flat-horned elk.” 
We are fortunate in possessing a native name 
for this animal and it can only create con- 
fusion to call it by any other name than 
moose. 

Until recent years it was the misfortune 
of Americans to have only foreign made liter- 
ature on zoology, and much confusion has 
resulted in the names of our common ani- 
mals. A safe rule to follow would be, in 
my opinion, to use native names, such as 
moose or caribou, when available, but to 
respect well-established usage in regard to 
the names of other animals. In literature 
designed for more than local use the name 
wapiti or American elk should be used; but 
in ordinary use in the United States or 
Canada the word elk must suffice for the 
animal. 

The range of the moose in North America 
is of enormous extent, from Nova Scotia 
in the extreme east, throughout Canada and 
certain of the Northern United States, to 
the limits of tree growth in the west and 
north of Alaska. Throughout this vast ex- 
tent of territory but two species are recog- 
nized, the common moose, Alces americanus, 
and the Alaskan moose, Alces gigas, of the 
Kenai peninsula; but it is probable that fur- 
ther exploration will bring to light another 
species near the headwaters of the Laird 
River and the Cassiar Mountains of British 
Columbia; and, still another further north in 
the neighborhood of the Colville River. 

Taking up this range in detail, the Nova 
Scotia moose are to-day distinctly smaller 
than their kin in Ontario, but are very numer- 
ous when the settled character of the coun- 


try is taken into consideration. I have seen 
very few good antlers come from this district, 
and in my opinion the race there is showing 
decided signs of deterioration. 

These remarks apply, but with less force, 
to New Brunswick and to Maine, where the 
moose, though larger than the Nova Scotia 
animal, are distinctly inferior to those of the 
region north of the Great Lakes. This is 
probably due to killing off the big bulls, thus 
leaving the breeding to be done by the smaller 
and weaker bulls; and, also, to inbreeding. 

In Maine the moose originally abounded, 
but by the middle of the last century they 
were so reduced in numbers as to be almost 
a rare animal. Thanks to very efficient game 
laws, backed by an intelligent public opinion, 
moose have greatly increased during the 
last few years in Maine and also in New 
Brunswick. Their habits have been modi- 
fied, as will be seen later on, but as far as the 
number of moose and deer are concerned, the 
protection of game in Maine has been a 
brilliant example to the rest of the country. 
During the same period, however, caribou 
have nearly vanished. 

Moose were found by the settlers in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, appearing occa- 
sionally, as migrants only, in.the Berkshire 
hills of Massachusetts. In the State of New 
York the Catskills appear to have been their 
extreme southern limit in the east; but they 
disappeared from this district more than 
a century ago. In the Adirondacks, or the 
North Woods, as they were formerly called, 
moose abounded among the hard wood 
ridges and lakes. This was the great hunt- 
ing country of the Six Nations. Here, too, 
many of the Canadian Indians came for their 
winter supply of moose meat and hides. 
The rival tribes fought over these hunting 
grounds much in the same manner as the 
northern and southern Indians warred for 
the control of Kentucky. 

Going westward in the United States we 
find no moose until we reach the northern 
peninsula of Michigan and Northern Wis- 
consin, where moose were once numerous. 
They are still abundant in Northern Minne- 
sota, where the country is extremely well 
suited to their habits. Then there is a break, 
caused by the great plains, until we reach 
the Rocky Mountains. They are found along 
the mountains of Western Montana and 
Idaho as far south as the northwest corner 
of Wyoming in the neighborhood of the 
Yellowstone Park, the Tetons and the Wind 
River Mountains being their southern limit 
in this section. 

The moose of the western mountains are 
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relatively small animals with simple antlers, 
as compared with the Ontario moose. West- 
ern moose have adapted themselves to moun- 
tain living in striking contrast to thefr breth- 
ren in the East, and are considered by the 
western hunters to be typical rock animals, 
in places nearly as much so as the big horn. 

North of the Canadian boundary we may 
start with the curious fact that the great 
peninsula of Labrador, which seems to be in 
every way a suitable locality for moose, has 
always been devoid of them. There is no 
record of their ever appearing east of the 
Saguenay River, and this fact accounts for 
their absence from Newfoundland, which 
received its fauna from the north by way 
of Labrador, and not from the west by way 
of Cape Breton. Newfoundland is well 
adapted as a moose range, and a number of 
individuals have been turned loose there, 
without as yet any apparent results. Sys- 
tematic and persistent effort, however, in 
this direction should be successful. 

South of the St. Lawrence River, the 
peninsula of Gaspé was once a favorite range, 
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but they were nearly killed off in the early 
‘60s by hide hunters. Further west they are 
found in small numbers on both banks of 
the St. Lawrence well back from the settle- 
ments, until on the north shore we reach 
Trois Riviéres, west of which they become 
more numerous. 

The upper Ottawa and Lake Kippewa 
region has been a grand moose country in 
recent years, so far as the size of the antlers 
is concerned, but the moose are now rapidly 
pushing further north. Twenty-five years 
ago they first appeared, coming from the 
south, probably from the Muskoka Lake 
country, into which they may have migrated 
in turn from the Adirondacks. This northern 
movement has been going on steadily within 
the personal knowledge of the writer. Ten 
years ago the moose were practically all 
south and east of Lake Kippewa, now they 
are nearly all north of that lake, and ex- 
tend nearly, if not quite, to the shores of 
James Bay. How far to the west of that 
they have spread we do not know; but it is 
probable that they are reoccupying the range 
lying between the shores of Lake Superior 
and James Bay, which was long abandoned. 
Northwest of Lake Superior, throughout 
Manitoba and far to the north, is a region 
heavily wooded and studded with lakes, con- 
stituting a practically untouched moose 
country. 

‘No moose, of course, are found in the 
plain country of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; but east, in Keewatin, and to 
the north in Athabaska, Northern British 
Columbia, and northwest into Alaska we 
have an unbroken range, in which moose 
are scattered everywhere. They are increas- 
ing wherever their ancient foe, the Indian, 
is dying off, and where white hunters do not 
pursue too persistently. In this entire region, 
from the Ottawa, in the east, to the Kenai 
peninsula in the far west, moose are retiring 
toward the north before the advance of civil- 
ization, and are everywhere occupying the 
new country. 

Wary and keen, with his great muscular 
strength and hardihood, the moose is pitting 
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his acute senses against the encroaching 
rifleman in the struggle for survival. His 
habits are being constantly modified, and it 
is fair to believe that this superb member of 
the deer family will continue to be an it 
habitant of the forest long after most other 
members of the deer family have disap 
peared. 

The moose of Maine and the maritime 
provinces occupy a relatively small area 
surrounded on all sides by settlements, whic 
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prevent the animals from leaving the country 
when civilization encroaches. In this dis- 
trict their habits have been greatly modified. 
They do not show the same fear of the 
sound of rifle, or the smell of fire, or even 
the scent of human footsteps as in the wilder 
portions of the country. In consequence of 
this change of habit, it is difficult for a hun- 
ter, whose experience is limited to Maine, 
or the maritime provinces, to appreciate 
how very shy and wary a moose can be. 

In the upper Ottawa country, when they 
first began to be hunted by sportsmen, the 
writer remembers alighting from his canoe 
on the bank of a small stream and walking 
around a marsh a few acres in extent to look 
at the moose tracks. Fresh signs, made that 
morning, were everywhere in evidence, and 
it had apparently been a favorite resort all 
summer. Snow fell that night and remained 
continuously on the ground for two weeks, 
when the writer again passed by this swamp 
and found that during the interval it had not 
been visited by a single moose. The moccasin 
tracks had been scented, and the moose had 
left the neighborhood. A moose with a nose 
as sensitive as this would find existence un- 
endurable in New Brunswick or Maine. 

In Maine and New Brunswick the animals 
answer the birch horn, under the impression 
that it is the call of the cow. This calling 
is usually done in the evening by lake or 
marsh; but in Nova Scotia, daybreak on a 
barren is a favorite hour and place. Per- 
sonally I have not much confidence in call- 
ing, and rely generally on trailing; but bulls 
certainly are killed in this manner, although 
it seems that the young bulls are much more 
apt to answer the call than the larger and 
more wary animals. In Nova Scotia it 
seems to be a well-authenticated fact that 
bear have been shot by moose callers, the 
bear apparently sneaking up to seize the 
supposed cow. If this be true it must be a 
very rare occurrence, and is certainly the 
only time I have ever heard that adult 
moose are attacked by bears. In the deep 
snow of the northwest moose are sometimes 





killed by wolves hunting in packs, but the 
price of such an attack must be high, because 
there are few, if any, animals in the Ameri- 
can woods more formidable than a moose at 
bay. 

In the Ottawa district moose calling, while 
practiced, is not apt to be successful, and in 
the western mountains it is practically un- 
known, although a substitute is found by 
making any unusual noise, such as produced 
by rapping a tree twice with an axe in imita- 
tion of the double cough or short call of the 
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KENAI PENINSULA, ALASKA, MOOSE 
SHOWING UNUSUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ANTLERS. 


bull, or by beating alders with a stick to 
imitate the antlers threshing in the bushes. 
These contrivances sometimes attract the 
attention of a bull who is close at hand, and 
bring him out into the open. Calling in 
Maine, however, will always be a popular 
but unsportsmanlike means of hunting the 
moose; unsportsmanlike, because everything 
depends upon the guide and nothing on the 
hunter, the only skill required of the hunter 
being the ability to sit still on a very wet log 
or on very cold ground. Whatever shooting 
is done is at close range and in the dusk. 
It is too much, however, to ask of the aver- 
age sportsman, who escapes from his desk 
for a couple of weeks in the woods, to show 
the skill and endurance necessary to even 
follow the guide while the latter trails hour 
after hour through wet leaves or soft snow, 
to say nothing of camping on the tracks. 
In fact, few men do it, and it not infrequent- 
ly happens that the actual killing is done by 
the guide. No true sportsman, of course, 
allows his guide to carry a rifle; but even 
then many moose have been killed by the 
sportsman’s rifle in the guide’s hands. 
There is much dispute at present as to 
how far a moose is actually deceived by the 
birch horn, and the treatment of the subject 
appears to depend a good deal upon the 
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locality in which the writer has hunted. 
[hose who have hunted moose in Canada 
and the west very properly attach little or no 
importance to calling, and sometimes almost 
deny its possibility. Those, however, who 
have hunted in the extreme east know little 
of any other method. 

All the members of the deer family, espe- 
cially the moose, do very foolish things 
during the rutting season, when the bulls 
frequently become quite reckless. This may 
explain many of the stories of the peculiari- 
ties of this animal, and these stories, while 
true, would relate to exceptional cases rather 
than the normal habits of the animal. 

I have already referred to the relative size 
of the antlers of the moose from different 
localities, and called attention to the in- 
feriority of the heads from the extreme east. 
Large heads have, however, come from this 
section, and even now one hears of several 
heads being taken annually in New Bruns- 
wick running to five feet and a little over in 
spread. The test of the value of a moose 
head is the width of its antlers between the 
extreme points. The antlers of a young in- 
dividual show but few points, but these are 
long and the webbing on the main blade is 


narrow. ‘The brow antlers usually show 
two points. As the moose grows larger the 
palmation becomes wider, but the points 


fewer in number and shorter, until in a 
very old specimen the upper part of the ant- 
ler is merely scalloped aiong the edge, and 
the web is of great breadth. In the older 
and finer specimens the brow antlers are 
more complex, and show three points instead 
of two. 


A similar change takes place in the bell. 
This pendulous gland is long and narrow in 
the young bull, but as he ages it shortens and 
widens, becoming eventually a sort of dewlap 
under the throat. 

One of the best heads from Maine that I 
can recall, was in the possession of the late 
Albert Bierstadt. The extreme spread of 
these antlers was sixty-four and a quarter 
inches. This bull was killed in New Bruns- 
wick, near the Maine line, some twenty years 
ago; another famous Maine head was pre- 
sented to President Cleveland during his 
first term. Photographs of both of these 
heads appear herewith. Many very hand- 
some heads have been taken in the Ottawa 
district, the best one that I remember being 
nearly six feet in extreme breadth. It is 
safe to assume that a little short of six feet 
is the extreme width of an eastern head. 

The moose of the American Rockies are 
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much smaller in body, and their antlers are 
not very large, a four-foot head being decid- 
edly rare. 

As we go north into British Columbia, 
through the head waters of the Peace and 
Liard Rivers, the animal becomes very large 
in size, perhaps larger than anywhere else in 
the world as far as his body is concerned; 
but the antlers, while very large and hand- 
some, are not so massive as those of the 
great Alaskan moose. In fact, all the moose 
of the Rocky Mountains, from Wyoming to 
the Alaskan boundary, have relatively small 
antlers. 

In the Kenai peninsula and the country 
around Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, we find a dis- 
tinct species, recently described as Alces 
gigas. The animal itself has great bulk, but 
perhaps not more so than the animals of the 
Cassiar Mountains. The antlers of these 
Alaskan moose are simply huge, running, on 
the average, very much larger and more 
complex than even picked heads from the 
east. These antlers, in addition to their size, 
have a certain peculiarity in the position of 
the brow antlers, the plane of which is more 
often turned at nearly right angles to the 
plane of the palmation of the main beam 
than in the eastern moose. In a high per- 
centage of the larger heads there is on one 
or both antlers an additional and secondary 
palmation. In the arrangement and com- 
plexity of the brow antlers, and in the com- 
plexity produced by this doubling of the 
beam, a startling resemblance is shown to the 
extinct Cervalces, a moose-like deer of Pleis- 
tocene times, probably ancestral to the genus 
Alces. If this resemblance indicates any 
close relationship, we have in the Alaskan 
moose a survivor of the archaic type from 
which the true moose and Scandinavian elk 
have somewhat degenerated. The _ photo- 
graphs of the Alaskan moose shown herewith 
have this double palmation. 

All the members of the genus Alces are 
distinctly ancient forms, in the same sense 
that the rhinoceros, the giraffe and the came 
are remnants of long past eras. No one who 
has ever seen the moose, living or dead in 
his native forest, can fail to appreciate this 
fact. 

Several heads from the Kenai peninsula 
ranging over six feet are authentic; a photo 
graph of the largest known moose head in 
the world is published herewith. This head 
is in the possession of the Field Columbian 
Museum at Chicago, and measures seventy- 
eight and a half inches spread. The anima 
that bore it stood about seven feet at antlers 
but this height is not infrequently equalled 
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by eastern moose. The weight of the dried 
skull and antlers was ninety-three pounds, 
the palmations being in places two and one- 
eighth inches thick. 

There are several large heads in the pos- 
session of American  taxidermists, which, 
if properly authenticated, would prove of 
interest. ‘No head, however, is of much 
value as a record, unless its history is well 
known, and unless it has been in the hands 
of responsible persons. The measurements 
of antler spread can be considered authentic 
only when the skull is intact. If the skull is 
split an almost imperceptible paring of the 
skull bones at the joints would suffice to 
drop the antlers either laterally out of their 
proper plane, or else pitch the main beam 
backward. By either of these devices a 
couple of inches can be gained on each side, 
making a difference of several inches in the 
aggregate. But the possession of an un- 
broken skull is by no means a guarantee of 
the exact size of the head when killed. Since 
large antlers of any species of deer command 
a price among those who desire to pose is 
sportsmen, and have not the strength or skill 
to hunt themselves, it has become a regular 
business for dealers to buy up unusual 
heads. The temptation to tamper with sich 
ahead and increase its size is very great, aud 
the head passing through the hands of such 
dealers must be discarded as of much scien- 
tific value. A favorite device is to take a 
green head, force the antlers apart with a 
board and a wedge every few days during 
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the winter. By spring the skull and antlers 
are dry and the plank can be removed. The 
spread of antlers has meantime gained sey- 
eral inches since the death of the animal that 
bore them. Such a device is almost beyond 
detection. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to for- 
mulate a code of hunting ethics, still harder 
to give them legal force; but public opinion 
should condemn the kind of sportsmanship 
which puts a price on antlers. As trophies 
of the chase, hard won through the endur- 
ance and skill of the hunter, they are legiti- 
mate records of achievement. The higher 
the trophy ranks in size and symmetry, so 
much the greater should be its value as an 
evidence of patient and persistent chase. To 
slay a full grown bull moose or wapiti in fair 
hunt is an achievement, for there is no royal 
road to success with the rifle, nor do the 
Happy Hunting Grounds exist to-day; but 
to kill them by proxy, or buy the mounted 
heads for decorative purposes in a dining- 
room, in feeble imitation of the trophies of 
the baronial banquet hall, is not only vulgar 
taste, but is helping along the extermination 
of these ancient types. An animal like the 
moose or the prong-horn represents a line of 
unbroken descent of vast antiquity, and the 
destruction of the finest members of the race 
to decorate a hallway cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 


*This article was written for the Seventh 
Report of the New York State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission. 








PROBABLY LARGEST KNOWN ALASKA MOOSE 


HEAD—Kenai 
Spread, 784 inches—Height of Skull and Antlers, 934 inches. 


Peninsula, 1899—Extreme 


A SILVER TIP LUCKY SHOT 


BY L. H. McINTOSH 


iw 1900 I was spending a few months with 
an old prospector by the name of Masters 

who had charge of some mines about 
forty miles from Yellow Jacket, Idaho. 
I had met him about a year before at Cole’s 
Camp, Montana, where he had given me a 
most cordial invitation to spend a season with 
him in the Salmon River Mountains. I had 
been very successful in my undertakings, so 
I concluded I would accept the hospitality 
of his cabin and enjoy the cacitement of 
hunting large game. 

It was in September and the ie were 
getting keen and frosty. The grass in the 
gulches was turning rusty at the top and the 
leaves of the “choke-berry” and other under- 
brush were changing into a golden bronze— 
very suggestive of the yellow metal that 
causes such a rush to the Black Hills and 
California in time long past. 

I was sitting by the cabin door one pleasant 
evening admiring the mingling colors thrown 
on a distant range of peaks by the setting 
sun as it slowly sank behind the mountains, 
when a neighboring prospector and hunter, 
with whom I had formed quite an acquaint- 
ance, came sauntering up the trail to the 
cabin. He saluted me with the “How,” 
which seemed to be the prevailing form of 
greeting among the old-timers of that local- 
ity, leaned his rifle against the cabin wall and 
took a seat on a rough bench near by. 

I knew my man, so silently passed him my 
tobacco pouch and waited for the “Spirit to 
move him,” as they used to say back in In- 
diana. 

We smoked in silence for five or ten min- 
utes when he remarked, with a preliminary 
creak of his rusty jaws, “I’m out of meat, 
how’re you fixed?” I replied that we had 
some left and for him to help himself, to 
which he answered, “I don’t need any; 
thought you’d like to go out in the mornin’ 
an’ get some fresh.” This was very agree- 
able to me, and it was immediately decided 
that he should stop with us for the night 
and we should start in the morning as soon 
as it was daylight. 

The next morning we were up bright and 
early. After a hasty breakfast of venison 


and hot biscuits, with a plentiful supply of 
black coffee to fill any remaining space in 
park 


our interiors, we headed for a little 


composed of about an a~re of open ground 
located about two miles east of the cabin and 
at the head of a shallow “draw” which ran in- 
tsa large gulch about a mile away. This little 
spot of open ground was surrounded by heavy 
timber and was a favorite feeding ground for 
deer. The lower end, where it joined the 
gulch, was covered with a thick growth of 
“Quaken Asp,” and underbrush; with the ex- 
ception of a small space some thirty or forty 
feet wide, which was free from brush but 
had a large pine stub standing near the up- 
per end of the opening. 

Deer that were driven from the park would 
almost invariably run into the gulch and 
when hunting together we always separated, 
one going to the far end of the “draw” while 
the other took his stand by the old pine stub 
at the foot of the “draw” where a snap shot 
at short range was almost a certainty if the 
game escaped the other man. 

On the morning mentioned it was decided 
that I was to take the lower stand while my 
old friend proceeded up above. This arrange- 
ment made my chances pretty small if only 
one or two deer were started as the old man 
was an excellent shot. This gave me little 
concern, however, aS we understood each 
other well, and, if I would have permitted it, 
the old fellow would have always taken the 
hardest of the work and put me in a position 
to command the easiest and best shots. 

I knew my time in which to reach the old 
pine stub was none too long, so I let out an- 
other reef in my long legs and soon arrived 
at my “station.” As there was a little breath 
of wind coming down the gulch which would 
prevent any game getting my “scent,” I leaned 
my rifle against the stub, filled my briar pipe 
and prepared to wait patiently for anything 
that might come my way. 

I had probably been waiting some ten min- 
utes and was getting a little impatient, when 
the report of three shots in rapid succession 
came echoing down the “draw.” I was on 
the alert in an instant, and after a moment 
I fancied I heard the distant snap of a twig 
1 brought my rifle into a position for a quick 
shot and waited for the familiar “bumpety- 
bump” of a running deer. The _ seconds 
passed in waiting seemed to lengthen into 
hours, and I had almost given up all hope o/ 
a shot, when from a point nearer than wher 
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ie old game trail entered the opening there 
sme a crashing of brush, accompanied by an 
familiar grunt, and before I had time to 
en wonder what was coming, an immense 
iver Tip” bear broke through the brush 
40 the opening, heading straight towards me 
not more than twenty-five feet away. It 


d quite evident that he was not in a very 
d friable mood for acquaintance, as he lurched 
- fing down the grade swinging his head from 


le fide to side, evidently swearing to himself 
Y out being disturbed so early in the morning. 
1 fipparently he had not seen me and was en- 
1¢ Eirly unaware of my presence, as what little 
of fkind was stirring was still coming down the 
x- Piraw.” 

ty [| A thought as to how I would come out of 
ut fie affray flashed through my mind as my ri- 
fe instinctively came to my shoulder. I 
rang to one side at the crack of the gun, 
amped in another cartridge and fired from 
my hip as he lumbered past almost at the 
uzzle of my gun. 

| jerked a fresh load into the chamber of 
y Winchester and braced myself for another 
shot should he turn on me, but he staggered 
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he fn across the opening and fell with a crash 

the other side. All this passed so quickly 
ed fiat I was unable to tell what the effects of 
ny fny shots had been; so I stepped around to 


ive him another shot if it was required to 
ish him, but one look was enough—he was 
dead as an Egyptian mummy. 

The first shot had struck him squarely be- 
ween the eyes, while the second passed en- 
rely through him just back of the shoulder. 
I found a seat on a fragment of rock and 
doked with astonishment at the huge carcass 
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stretched out before me and wondered how it 
had all happened. In the midst of my medi- 
tation I heard a “whoopee” from up the 
“draw” and in a moment my old friend had 
joined me. ; 

We had no means of weighing our game, 
but the old man, who was a very good judge 
of such animals, estimated its weight at from 
eight to nine hundred pounds. We skinned 
the deceased “Eph” and hung up the quar- 
ters, as they were too heavy for us to carry, 
until I could go back to the cabin and get 
our pack pony to bring them in. Meanwhile 
the old man said he would hunt down the 
main gulch and meet me on my return. 

On my way down I missed a good shot at 
a mule deer standing broadside to me, and 
when I got back with the pony my old friend 
told me he had missed two easy shots and 
honestly admitted he must be “rattled.” He 
said he could not help picturing in his mind 
what I would have looked like if I had missed 
that first shot. He had killed a nice doe with 
his first two shots, which had also aroused 
the bear; but he was only able to get a run- 
ning shot at him at he disappeared in the 
brush. 

We concluded we had hunted enough for 
one day and that we could live on what meat 
we then had. However, we changed our 
minds about the bear meat, and threw it out 
to the coyotes, as it was so strong and oily 
that it proved too much even for mountain 
appetites. 

We went out the next morning and brought 
in another nice doe, which, together with the 
one killed the day before, furnished us with 
a bountiful supply of excellent meat. 





WHERE TO GO FOR ELK 


HE illustrations given in FIELD AND twenty-five dollars from non-residents and 
STREAM in a recent issue, showing one dollar from residents; Montana a twenty. 
bands of elk in the ranch districts of five dollar non-resident license, and Wypo- 

Montana were decidedly encouraging from ming exacts of non-residents the largest fee 
the sportsmen’s viewpoint. So much has _ of all the States for any game purpose—fifty 
been written about the wanton destruction of dollars. Across the border Manitoba non-res. 
elk that there was a tolerably prevalent opin- idents have to pay twenty-five dollars. Each 
ion and a growing one that elk would short- of these States and also Manitoba permit ex- 
ly follow the buffalo and become a reminis- portation of the kill or the trophies under 
cence in sections where they had roamed in certain conditions, which are easily carried 
immense bands but a few years ago. Fortu- out, so that, barring Wyoming, all are ona 
nately for the elk and for sportsmen we now par on those matters. Each has also a kill 
have game laws which were non-existent in  limit:—-Montana, two bucks; South Dakota, 
the days of the buffalo, and their enforcement one elk; Wyoming, two elks; Manitoba, two 
is all that is necessary to secure the welfare bucks, but deer, moose, antelope and caribou 
of this monarch of the hills. The sportsman come under the same section and the law 
who wishes to hunt elk very naturally makes reads “or take more in all than two of such 
up his mind to go West, and the further animals,” hence the man after elk had better 
west he goes the more assured he will be of leave deer alone in Manitoba. 
getting the better opportunity for a choice of Taking the two points, license and kill lim. 
trophies. its into eo sideration, Montana is the prefer. 
As the laws are now, restricting the number able State, as while the kill is as large as per- 
of elk that a hunter may kill in one season, mitted in Wyoming, the license is just half 
shots are not thrown away merely to test and while the same license as South Dakota 


skill, but reserved for the better specimens the kill is doubled. Certainly as between 
to be preserved as trophies, the head to adorn Montana and Manitoba the advantage is all F 


the walls of the hunter’s home and the pelt on the side of the State, as against the Prov- 
as a rug or some such purpose. The sports- ince. A licensed guide is required in all three 


man who thinks of going elk hunting and of the States, but that is no hardship cer- } 
who has not looked into the subject very tainly, for guides are essentials and it isf 


thoroughly has probably an idea that any- proper that the State should see that they are 
where and everywhere “out West” affords reliable and will prevent infringements of the 
an opportunity for the test of his skill. Hence very necessary laws. 

the following facts will be somewhat of a sur- The open dates vary slightly so that a per- 
prise: in the United States there are but five son desirous of having a slightly extended 
States in which elk may be hunted this year. trip and procuring more trophies than any one 
It is true that Pennsylvania graciously State allows can continue his season. Mon 
grants permission to shoot elk in the old tana has the earliest season, opening on Sep- 
Commonwealth, but it would be a case of tember 1 and closing on November 1. Wyo 
love’s labor lost, so we will confine ourselves ming dates are September 15 to November 15, 
to places where there are elk. It is legal this and South Dakota November 15 to December 
fall to shoot elk in South Dakota, Montana, 15, a total from first to last of two months and 
Wyoming, on the eastern slope of the Rocky a half. 

Mountains and in Idaho and Washington on The present season is too far advanced ti 
the Pacific side. Only five States in the Un- consider “calling” as a method of hunting 
ion—rather a staggering statement to the man elk, and with the higher culture in the ethic 
who had the “out West” idea. Across the of sportsmanship gradually but surely- gait- 
Canadian border the sport is legal in Manito- ing ground, “calling” is being delegated t 
ba, the Northwest Territories and British the limbo of the non-permissible. It is taking 
Columbia. So much for where the sports- an unfair advantage of the buck, and as som 
man has to go, and the next thing is to con- as a man feels that to be the case he wil 
sider the conditions under which the sport is have none of it. He wants to fight fair an! 
conducted in these named sections. We will honest and no hitting below the belt. “Cal: 
take first the eastern side of the Rockies, and ing” is not actually tabooed yet, but it i 
compare the States and Manitoba laws. In getting that way, more writers discredit ! 
the matter of licenses, South Dakota demands __ every year and more sportsmen decry it. 
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In still hunting it is human intelligence 
against animal instinct of the highest form 
and when the man wins he feels “every inch 
a king,” and he is entitled to feel so. Still 
hunting is too well known to all likely to 
undertake an elk trip to call for detail as to 
methods. What education is necessary is 
purely of a local nature as to conditions upon 
which the guide ought to be and doubtless is 
perfectly competent to give any needed ad- 
vice. Many guides will undertake providing 
the entire outfit, outside of guns, ammunition, 
rods and tackle. We lately read a prospectus 
got-up by one of the Montana outfitting 
guides and it well illustrates what these men 
are prepared to do. He provides wagons, 
tents, cots, chairs, saddle horses, takes along 
a large mess wagon with a big cooking range 
and here is luxury indeed—“The djning table 
is made in sections so that it can be enlarged. 
This is covered with a table cloth, the dishes 
and cups are all enamelled granite and the 
silverware is of the Rogers make. Each sleep- 
ing bag is equipped with three pairs of heavy 
woolen blankets, two comforters, a cotton 
blanket for a sheet and a pillow. 

“Parties are not required to make their 
beds, as I have help for that purpose. Hot 
and cold water is also served at each tent each 
morning or at any time when wanted.” 

This guide undertakes the getting of all 
supplies and adds, “I will carry anything my 
patrons suggest except fresh meat. And that 
only because plenty of fish, sage hens and 
game in season can be got at all times.” Men- 
tion is made of this to show that almost any- 
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thing is possible in the way of comforts an4 
accommodation in camping in the State 
where elk may be hunted. 

On the Pacific side we have Idaho an 
Washington, with a twenty-five dollar nop. 
resident license in the former and one dolla 
in Washington. The kill limit is one elk jp 
either State, so that for a sportsman residen; 
on this side of the mountains there is no ob- 
ject in going further west. Idaho, however 
is close to the best part of Wyoming and with 
St. Anthony, Idaho, as the starting point, 
the home State can be covered, then throug) 
Wyoming and the Yellowstone Park to Mon. 
tana or vice versa. 

A reader of Firzetp AND STREAM wrote a 
follows some little time ago: 

“We have elk, moose, bear, mountain shee 
and goats in Idaho, and the very best of trou 
fishing. Parties wishing to go through th 
Yellowstone Park should come to St. Ap 
thony, Idaho, on the Oregon Short Line R.R 
as it is one of the very best points to ow: 
fit, either for the park or for the hunting 
grounds in Idaho or Wyoming. You cans 
cure good reliable guides and outfit for. hunt 
ing, get all provisions you want and har 
geod hotel accommodation. St. Anthony 
which is only three days’ drive from the Up 
per Five-hole Basin in the Yellowstone Park 
with good roads and good camp grounds a 
the way, also good fishing and good hur 
ing. I live about thirty-five miles from & 
Anthony. Elk and moose winter all arom 
my ranch, and last winter three head 1 
moose wintered within a mile of my fence. 





OCTOBER’S COMING 


Gilding the banks by the roadway old, 
Flaunting their flags of garish gold, 

The hosts of golden rod 
Are marching, an endless straggling stream 
With glittering guidons all agleam, 

In ranks with silence shod. 


Over the lea and along the lane, 

Fringing the crumbling stone wall’s chain, 
Careless where footsteps lead, 

October’s vanguard wanders wide, 

Investing the valley from side to side, 
Rordering meadow and mead. 


Never a herald of conquering king 

Could of his glory more worthily sing 
Than sings the golden rod. 

Its hymn is a pean of perfect praise 

Of the month of soft-toned, hazy days 
When summer begins to nod. 


—FRANK FARRINGTON 
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CTOBER, among the fishes, is likened 
unto May with the human family, being 
the month when many species change 

their quarters to more congenial water. It is 
then the tender-jawed and gamy squeteague 
begin their annual southern migration, prob- 
ably as much in quest of food as to escape the 
increasing chilliness of our nearby waters. 

Then also the noble striped bass, so aptly 
termed the king of salt water fish, begins to 
ascend the rivers in quest of fresh water for 
his winter habitat. By this time, too, the cod 
and ling have left their deep-sea resorts and 
arrived in goodly numbers at the places they 
have made so famous. This applies also to 
the sea bass, blackfish and cunners, which 
now congregate among their favorite wrecks, 
stone piles, ledges of rock and old stone piers. 
Although October is not a noted month for 
squeteague, yet many a good day’s fishing is 
afforded by our nearby waters, when Septem- 
ber has proven a month of fair weather, with- 
out any very severe storms. 

Should a very violent or continued easterly 
storm occur, however, then the October sport 
vanishes, and only the larger fish, ranging 
from five to twelve pounds, remain. 

These large fish are more impervious to 
cold and weather conditions, and frequently 
remain the greater part of the month. Should 
the weather prove propitious, a fine day’s 
sport can be had with the smaller ones, aver- 
aging two pounds, not a record-breaking day, 
nor even a thirty or forty day, but probably a 
dozen or fifteen splendid iridescent beau- 
ties may grace your creel. 

The result is entirely problematical unless 
you have the bait that is especially adapted 
to this season of the year. I refer to the 
common calico or sand crab, which sheds its 
hard shell about this time and can be found 
on the bars or in the coves at low tide. As 
they bury themselves in the sand with a back- 
ward, scraping motion of their smaller claws, 
leaving only the eyes exposed, it takes a 
very keen and experienced eye to detect them. 
However, “the game is worth the candle,” for 
with them as bait, even as late as the eigh- 
teenth of October, you are reasonably certain 
of a fair day’s catch, the more so when you 
consider that you will have to wait about 
eight months for their reappearance. 
Regarding the efficacy of the soft or shed- 
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der calico crabs for bait, I will cite an ex 
perience I had two years ago. The date was 
October eighteenth, and I was accompanied 
by my brother-in-law. I knew the fish still 
remained, for I had caught a few the day be- 
fore; yet, although we had shedders (the 
common blue crab), sand worms, white 
worms and clams, we did not get a bite. I 
tried them on the bottom, on the top, and 
rigging a float, varied the distance between 
the ground and the surface about six inches 
every ten minutes, without result. Presently 
a boat containing two men put off from 
Midland Seach, and rowing within a few rods 
of us, anchored and began to fish. Scarcely 
were their lines in the water when the fish 
began to bite voraciously; yet we were unable 
to secure a nibble, while they continued to 
have the grandest sport imaginable. - They 
were not expert anglers, and did not under- 
stand the art, consequently, from fully threc 
hundred bites and about one hundred hooked 
fish, they landed just eleven. 

Consumed by curiosity, | was unable to re- 
strain myself longer, so I inquired what sort 
of bait they were using. They replied, “Calico 
crabs; we have seven or eight dozen; don't 
you want some at fifty cents a dozen?” As 
this was an exorbitant price, and the fish had 
begun to let up in biting, I replied that fifty 
cents a dozen was too steep for me, for calico 
crabs generally make only one bait. 

That the weakfish are a most peculiar and 
fastidious fish cannot be denied, yet they will 
at times sup on offal which would ordinarily 
be rejected. 

One day last year I caught a green turtle 
weighing about fifty pounds (not a logger- 
head) and cut it into steaks. My brother-in- 
law ate heartily of it and then went fishing 
with my brother Will. The fish bit well, and 
they caught about twenty-five or thirty dur- 
ing the day. The unusual diet and the 
choppy sea made Jack seasick. This of itself 
was nothing unusual, but when they cleaned 
the fish they discovered pieces of Jack’s re- 
jected meal. 

Another instance of their peculiar eccentri- 
cities was furnished me one day when father 
and I were fishing at Vanderbilt’s dock. We 
had shedders, worms and shrimp, yet we 
failed to get a bite. It was the twenty-third 
of August, and knowing the fish were there, 
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I was “stumped.” Father became disgusted 
and began to fish for lafayettes. Seeing the 
clams he was using, I was seized with an in- 
spiration, and asked him to hand me a clam. 
“What for?’ he inquired. “I'll show you, 
presently,” I replied. I cut a fine tempting 
piece, and placing it upon my hook, cast out. 
Within a few minutes I had a fine weakfish, 
and then, adding another hook to my line, 
placed shedder bait on it as an experiment. 
In all, I caught eight weakfish, and Father, 
who joined me when he saw how matters 
stood, secured five. All these fish were caught 
on hard clams, and seven of them selected it 
in preference to a choice bit of shedder which 
dangled invitingly near. Yet the very next 
day they refused clam and took crab eagerly. 

During October the sod banks afford rare 
sport with the striped bass, either trolling or 
casting in the surf. On September 29, 1900, 
my brother Will, trolling, took seventeen bass 
on one flood tide, ranging from one and a 
half to six and a half pounds; a record- 
breaking day, replete with pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. 

On October 6, a week later, Will and I 
caught eleven bass, the largest weighing about 
seven pounds, two hours after being taken 
from the water. 

Bass fishing is good during the entire 
month, and some years extends as late as 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Staten Island has a famous reputation as a 
fishing resort, and rightly, for there is as fine 
sport along its shores as anywhere within 
fifty miles of the metropolis. 

In our category of fish are included the 
weakfish, striped bass, kingfish, bluefish, snap- 
pers, sea bass, blackfish, cunners or bergalls, 


flounders, fluke, herrings, codfish, ling, por- 
gies, lafayettes, pilot-fish and butter-fish, and 
I have even taken a remora, a very rare fish 
in these waters. 

Another fish very rarely taken now, is the 
sheepshead, which was formerly quite plenti- 
ful. 

On the thirteenth of last month a proces- 
sion of boats, numbering fifteen, trolled along 
the sod banks, and the bass taken averaged 
three to a boat, all weighing about two pounds 
each. The larger bass are generally later in 
arriving, the last of September and the first 
two weeks in October being the best time for 
them. Sand worms make the best bait, though 
white worms and eel-tails press them closely 
in the order named. Shedders are sometimes 
effective, but are unreliable. 

For trolling use a No. 3, 4 or 5—O Sproat 
hook, between the snell of which and a three 
or four-foot mist-colored leader place a No. 4 
or 5 Skinner pattern spoon. This oval- 
shaped, fluted and nickeled spoon is the dead- 
liest we have used, and a mist or bluish 
colored leader harmonizes with the water 
and is scarcely noticeable. 

Troll as closely to the bank as safety per- 
mits and let out enough line to keep your 
hook just above the bottom. 

One large, bright colored sand worm should 
be run up over the shank of the hook and 
extend over the snell, while another should 
be placed on the curve of the hook and looped 
so as to dangle invitingly. 

Different localities use different baits and 
methods, but if the angler follows the above 
mode of procedure at the sod banks, between 
New Dorp and Gifford’s, his chance of suc- 
cess will be greatly enhanced. 





AN ANGLING SONG 


(From the Gentleman's Recreation. 


London, 1721.) 


Come lay by all Cares, and hang up all Sorrows, 

Let’s Angle te Day, and ne’er think of to Morrow; 
And by the Brook-side as we Angle along, 

We'll chear up our selves, with our Sport and a Song. 


Sometimes on the Grass our Selves we will lay, 
And see how the watery Citizens play; 
Sometimes with a Fly stand under a Tree, 
And chuse out what Fish our Captives shall be. 


Thus void of all Care, we’re more happy than they 
That sit upon Thrones, and Kingdoms do sway; 
For Scepters and Crowns Disquiet still bring, 
But the Man that’s content is more blest than a King. 
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FALL SPORT AT CONESUS 


BY FRANK L, GUMMER 


ONESUS LAKE is one of the prettiest 

of New York’s many inland lakes—one 

mile in width by nine miles _ long, 
and located in Livingston County. Its 
shores rise gradually to a height of several 
hundred feet, much of the slopes covered with 
forests of primeval growth, while along its 
twenty odd miles of water front are many 
fine cottages and several summer hotels. Few 
lakes are so free from low and marshy 
ground, and it is a most delightful and 
healthful spot to spend a summer's outing. 

It was in October of last year the writer 
and a friend decided to spend a few days at 
Lakeville, a hamlet at the foot of the lake, 
and try his luck with rod and gun. Board- 
ing the early morning train at Rochester, two 
hours later found us anchored in our boat in 
about twenty feet of water, about a mile south 
of the village, provided with minnows, two 
rods and a gun. 

Our lines were soon cast, rigged with a 
small sinker, a single, strong snelled pickerel 
hook, float about fifteen feet up the line, bait 
a four-inch creek chub, hooked through the 
mouth. Hardly had my bait settled down to 
its full length, when the float disappears 
from sight. “Dom, I’ve got one. My cork 
is down. Shall I give it to him?” I cried. 
“No, let him have all the line he wants. 
Don’t pull till he starts to run good and 
strong. Your cork will be on top of the 
water again in a minute.” he answered. My 
partner was a past master in the piscatorial 
art and I naturally deferred to his judgment 
as I knew he had fished here before. As 
predicted, the cork soon rose slowly to the 
surface; but only for a moment, when down 
it went again, faster and stronger than be- 
fore. The line went out slowly, for a mo- 


‘ment; then a lull followed by a determined, 


steady pull. Now the fish has swallowed 
the bait and the fun is on in earnest. The 
fish makes one savage lunge to the left, car- 
tying away thirty yards of line; turns and 
comes towards the boat, my automatic reel 
taking up slack; a continued strain gradually 
taking in the line brings him to the surface, 
when away he goes again. No use to try to 
stop him. He is a big one. Away down to 
the depths of the clear, blue water he takes 
out twenty yards of line, and then sulks, for 
a time; but the steady strain on the line 


again brings him and after a few strong 
rushes, each shorter and less powerful than 
the first, he is brought near, and partner has 
the landing net under him, and an eight and 
one-half pound northern pike is in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

The bait had been swallowed, head first, its 
full length, so it was not disgorged, but the 
line was untied, another hook fastened on, 
baited with a fresh minnow, and another cast 
made. 

A few minutes of waiting when Dom says: 
“Where’s my bobber?” Soon it appears 
again; and, almost immediately, sinks grad- 
ually out of sight; only to reappear after 
several minutes. Again it goes down. The 
line starts to play out. A quick pull and the 
fish is hooked. Plenty of fun with this one 
for he is game and fights hard. He is final- 
ly brought close to the boat, but before 
the landing net is under him he stands, per- 
pendicularly, in the water and whirls around 
like a top, winding the line around his head 
and gills, in his efforts to free himself from 
the hook. I have seen hooks with new gimp 
leaders twisted off by these fish in this man- 
ner, and they have thus escaped. 

The landing net soon placed him in the 
bottom of the boat, a three-pound hemlock 
pickerel; a beautiful fish, with light orange 
colored sides, speckled with black and gray. 
He was hooked through the upper lip and 
the minnow forced up near the top of the 
hook and uninjured, except for a small cut 
in the middle of the body, not deep enough 
to disable it. The hook is taken from the 
mouth of the fish, the minnow adjusted and 
again cast into the water. 

After several minutes of waiting Dom ex- 
claimed: “See those two ducks? They are 
going to try and pass between us and the 
shore. Keep still and you will get a shot. 
They have never been shot at or they would 
not come so close to us.” Slowly they came 
swimming along as close to shore as pos- 
sible. When directly opposite the boat they 
rose and the right barrel of my gun belched 
forth. One of the ducks dropped on the 
water and it was plain to be seen that the 
other one was crippled, for he could make but 
a feeble effort to fly. The left was given to 
him and he too fanned the air with his feet. 
A pair of young mallards. 
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We soon again had our lines cast for 
more fish, and presently Dom exclaimed: 
“My cork is gone again.” And he had hard- 
ly uttered the words before I answered: “So 
is mine.” We were both busy for a few 
minutes, watching our floats disappear and re- 
appear in turn, until the fish had become 
hooked. I was the first to strike, but lost 
both fish and minnow, as I had not given 
him time enough to get the hook well into 
his mouth. Dom, however, was more suc- 
cessful, and after a five minutes’ tussle, his 
fish came straight for the boat and made 
several turns around the anchor rope, some 
distance below the surface. Dom dropped 
his rod in the boat and began pulling in the 
anchor, while I stood by with the net, and 
soon had the fish secure, a five ang one-half 
pound pike. 

To this day I can never. explain how the 
two of us, weighing fully four hundred 
pounds, ever landed that fish, from the point- 
ed end of a flat bottomed boat, in rough 
water, with a fresh wind blowing, without 
one or both of us being pitched into the lake. 

After three days of this experience we re- 
turned home with nineteen pike and pickerel, 
the largest weighing nine and one-quarter 
pounds, and the smallest two pounds, and 
five ducks—three mallards and two redheads. 

Thousands of ducks are on this lake in 
season, and their evening and morning flights 
present a beautiful view, but there being so 
little cover it is difficult to get within range. 
Still many ducks are taken here each year, 
and early in the season many flocks come in 
from Ontario that have never been shot at, 
though it is not long before they learn the 
sound of the gun and what it means. 

Many ’longe, pike and pickerel are taken 
with the spoon in these waters, but not as 
many as still fishing with live minnows. 


Catches of a dozen to twenty of these fish by 
a single person in a day’s outing are common 
at certain seasons of the year, and ‘longe 
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weighing twenty to thirty pounds are not a 
rarity. 

From my experience I am of the opinion 
that with a minnow hooked through the 
mouth these fish invariably take the bait tail 
first, and turn it in the mouth, for when 
swallowed, the minnow is always down head- 
first. In no other way can I account for the 
many disappearances of the cork and the 
many instances of bait being cut open on the 
sides, being often killed in this manner, or 
taken from the hook without getting your fish, 

I have tried a treble hook, such as used 
on spoons, hooking the minnow through the 
back fin, far enough back so as not to strike 
the vitals of the bait, and have found it ef- 
fective. A Seth Green gang is also very 
effective; but there are reasons why hooking 
the minnow through the mouth is a good 
way. The bait will live longer and it presents 
a more natural appearance in the water, as 
its body is free in all its movements. And 
further, these fish do not make a sudden 
rush and grab for the bait when still fish- 
ing as they do for a spoon, when trolling— 
but go about it cautiously, and finding no 
obstructions when they first take hold, pro- 
ceed to turn the minnow and swallow it. 

I have seen the cork disappear as many as 
five times before striking and even then failed 
to hook the fish and on pulling in the line 
found the minnow dead with several gashes 
in its sides. Proving to my mind that the 
fish play with the bait, after the fashion of a 
cat with a mouse; letting go his hold on 
the bait and following and retaking it as 
the float rises to the surface. It may be that 
the buoyancy of the float pulls the minnow 
from the mouth of the fish while it is trying 
to turn it. 

These fish are not to be compared, as fight- 
ers, with the bass, trout and other game 
fishes of equal size, still there is enough of 
fight in them to satisfy most anglers, and the 
flesh is of superior quality, white, flaky and 
of delicious flavor. 
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EFERRING again to the range of the 
salmon in the United States, it ap- 
pears that within the limits stated 

tom Maine to the waters of Connecticut), 
ty formerly ascended all the rivers for the 
hpose of reproduction, and in_ several 
Lwn instances became landlocked when the 
urces Of the fluvial waters were lakes or 
ree ponds. This was particularly the case 
fh the salmon of Lake Ontario, to reach 
hich they were compelled to ascend the St. 
wrence River, and it is the consensus of 
knion among our fish culturists and ichthy- 
bgists that few, if any, salmon entering the 
et from the sea ever ascend as far as Lake 
nario, and that the salmon inhabiting that 
keand its tributaries have always, as a rule, 
nde the lake their sea and the limit of their 
pwnward migrations. 

Amore detailed account than was given in 

fe latest issue of FieLD AND STREAM, of the 

hisition of the salmon from the egg to baby- 
od, will doubtless attract those who are 
wrested in the life history of animals. 

The salmon deposits its eggs on coarse 

ravel on a rapid near the sources of a river 

brook, late in the month of October or in 
¢early days of November, when the water 
between 45° and 50°, and when, as has 

Fn previously said, the temperature is fall- 

g. Very many of the eggs are lost, being 

kshed down by the current if a rise of water 

lances to occur immediately after they have 

Fen emitted, or through the failure of the 

it of the male to come in contact with the 

ba, or through the greed of water animals 
fi. those of the air. Among these may be 
rrticularized even the salmon themselves; 








é minnow tribe, especially the chubs and 
her cyprinoids; water insects, particularly 
¢ large beetles; the herons, bitterns and 
anes of the air, all are inveterate enemies to 
@ young salmon in embryo or in its ad- 
nced infancy. Even the water ousel, with 
amphibious habits, is said to fatten on the 
awn of salmon and trout, and the “whirl- 
g bug,” almost ubiquitous on northern 
buntain waters, has a bad reputation as a 
awn eater, particularly when the eggs are 
ating on or near the surface of the water. 








OUR FRESH WATER FISHES 


XIII_—HABITS OF THE SALMON 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


Nature has her compensation always ready to 
deliver; if it rains to-day, the sun will shine 
to-morrow; but this gyrating water insect, 
devouring fish eggs wherever it finds them, 
possesses qualities of taste or odor that make 
it repugnant, as an edible, to all fishes of the 
salmon family. The old saying, “dog eat 
dog,” does not hold good as to these two 
creatures, a striking exception in the animal 
kingdom. 

If the egg of the salmon is fertilized, the 
independent life of the fish begins at the 
moment of impregnation, and in a few weeks 
the embryo can be seen very plainly through 
the microscope. It has become greatly sen- 
sitive and should be most carefully handled, 
or rather not at all, unless an emergency 
arises. The extreme low temperature of the 
water has, however, retarded its develop- 
ment to such an extent that it does not burst 
the shell until spring. In the rivers of New 
England it is likely that nearly all the eggs 
naturally deposited hatch very late in April 
or early in May. At this time the embryo 
salmon has a slender, half-transparent trunk, 
less than an inch in length, carrying, sus- 
pended beneath, an egg-shaped sac, known 
as the “yolk” or “umbilical” sac. For about 
six weeks after hatching it hides in crevices 
among stones, keeping up an incessant fan- 
ning with its pectoral or breast fins. During 
this period it takes no food, but is supported 
and nourished by the yolk-sac, the substance 
of which is gradually absorbed into the rest 
of the body, and not until the sac has entirely 
disappeared does the salmon really louk like 
a fish, and begin to seize and swallow food. 
When a little over an inch in length, it is 
provided with good teeth and a good appe- 
tite, and beginning to feed at a season of the 
year when the water is almost crowded with 
small insects and other more minute creatures, 
it grows rapidly, probably increasing its 
weight thirty or forty times the first summer. 

As has been previously stated, the “smolt,” 
presumably six to eight inches long, returns 
from the salt water as the “grilse,” weighing 
from two to six pounds. Of these there are 
probably taken on the rod three times more 
in number than the captured adult salmon 
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This is doubtless owing to the fact that the 
fishing laws, in Canada particularly, prohibit 
the market fishermen from using nets with 
meshes sufficiently small to catch the grilse, 
although of a size to snare the ordinary full- 
grown salmon. 

The Canadian rivers are very fruitful of 
grilse; in the Shubenacadie River, of Nova 
Scotia, many are taken from August until 
late in the fall; on the Miramichi, in New 
Brunswick, they commence to run about July 
I, and from July 15 to the end of August 
they form the bulk of the salmon entering 
that river. Anglers have reported, when 
fishing the Miramichi, that the grilse there 
exceed the adults in the proportion of five to 
one. In the Nepissiguit, Restigouche and 
St. John of Gaspe, they are very numerous, 
though in the early part of the fishing season 
—previous to July 26—they are very scarce. 
A series of scores of salmon fishing in the 
Godbout River, on the north side of the St. 
Lawrence, shows that previous to July 15 or 
20, the adult salmon taken with the fly in 
that river exceeded the grilse in the ratio of 
ten to one. This condition does not exist in 
the salmon rivers of Maine. It by no means, 
however, follows from this that our salmon 
do not pass through the same phases of 
growth, or that the growth is more rapid, 
but merely that when in the grilse stage, they 
generally lack the instinct that impels their 
more northern relatives to seek fresh water. 

I think that the failure, in a measure, of 
the grilse to visit our American rivers, robs 
the pastime of salmon fishing of one of its 
enjoyable elements. To play and kill a four 
or five pound fish on a grilse rod weighing, 
say, ten or twelve ounces, is the acme of an 
angler’s delight and opportunity. The fish 
fights frantically, leaps frequently, sulks now 
and then, with desperate surging, hither and 
yon, from confine to confine of a pool, often 
contracted in the smaller salmon waters to 
twenty square feet or less in area. And best 
of all, particularly for those veteran rodsters 
who are in the shadow of life, but with the 
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glow of the sport still existing, this spaw 
child of the lordly salmon does not, as hj 
parent, when restrained by the line, will ofteg 
do, drag the cautious and experienced angled 
down stream, helter-skelter along the bank q 
mile or more, over rocks and through bramble 
and brush, in fear of breakage of tackle from 
the mad and crazed rushes of the frantic fish, 

The main external differences between the 
grilse and the adult salmon are seen in the 
slenderer form and a difference in the color 
and markings. They leap as great, if no 
greater heights than the salmon, and a mak 
of three pounds and over is sexually devel 
oped and mates with the adult, but the femal 
is immature. It is said that the grilse ab- 
stains also from food and frequently loses 
flesh during its stay in fresh water. 

From the bursting of the shell of the egy 
until the salmon returns fully matured t 
the waters in which it was born, has been e- 
timated to cover a period of four years. This 
estimate of age is based upon observations 
made by the Massachusetts Commission oj 
Fisheries on the return of salmon to the Mer- 
rimac River. The same rule doubtless holds 
good in other New England waters, although 
owing to deficient data, it has not been cor- 
roborated. In Canadian rivers the sam 
period of growth appears to be the universal 
rule, at least as far north as the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Good and bad seasons for the run of salmon 
seem to recur every five years; that is, if 
a good season came in 1890, another would 
succeed it in 1895, and vice versa for the bad 
This result was corroborated by 
observations made in 1875, which was a ven 
poor season. A similar one occurred in 18% 
and so on. 

Angling readers who are interested in th 
life history of salmon and other fishes shoul 
read carefully a work published by the United 
States Fish Commission, under the title o 
“Manual of Fish Culture.” From this book 
most of our knowledge of modern propag: 
tion and the habits of fishes is derived. 


seasons. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY AND MODE OF HUNTING THEM 
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XIV. ESKIMO CURLEW 
Numenius borealis, Eskimo curlew, or 
ough bird, termed Futes on the Jersey coast 
md Long Island Sound, is a bird of the 
jains, prairies and barrens, and nowhere so 
yell represented during its migratory flights 
«ross the United States, as through the four 
wndred miles stretch from the Colorado line 
astwards. Its spring flight is the - more 
marked, owing to its longer stay; for the fall 
fight is noted for its rapidity. It passes 
through the United States as soon as the frost 
has entirely left, working its way northwards 
to the Arctic regions, where it breeds far be- 
yond the boundary of the United States, and 
even beyond the British possessions, Green- 
land and Great Slave Lake. In the fall it 
gasses south more rapidly, birds hatched west 
of longitude 100°, or west of Hudson Bay, 
working westwards to, but not beyond, the 
Colorado line; on the other hand, birds 
hatched eastwards travel seawards and follow 
the Atlantic coast; both sections rushing 
down to South America for their winter quar- 
ters, and not only to South America, but to 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, South Shet- 
lands, and the Orkneys. Truly we have a 
traveler, ranging from at least 60° south of 
the equator and up to the bitter regions of 
the Arctic circle. 

They seem to have an attachment or bond 
of feeling towards the golden backed plovers, 
odd birds being very frequently met with in 
their company during the plover flight, espe- 
cially in Illinois and Indiana; in fact, they 
are rarely seen in those States, except during 
the spring migration, where singly and mixed 
in flocks of plover, they pass northwards. The 
point of attraction I believe to be the par- 
ticular grounds and food that both indulge 
in, for they do not fraternize with other birds 
in that region; although on the western and 
seaboard flights they naturally get mixed up 
with others of the same family, together with 
those whose disposition and feeding grounds 
are adjacent to or lying upon the same tract. 
When disturbed they naturally join forces 
for a short time over the fly-ways. This mix- 
ing or fraternizing is over territory used spar- 
ingly, for upon the main flight, where the 
black-breasted plover holds its full sway, they 
keep to their own individuality, only mixing 
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as other birds of the same proclivities and ilk 
are usually apt to. Even in their own family 
one readily sees a distinction; the sickle-bills 
fraternize more with the godwits than the 
Hudsonians or Eskimo, or even the willet 
seems to receive more attention; again, the 
Hudsonian or Eskimo, or even the willet 
preferring to keep to their own folks; but 
the Eskimo do mix with the golden-back 
plover when off the main fly-way more than 
upon it, neglecting the black-breasted or bull- 
neck plover, whose range is more westward. 

Again, why do flocks of Eskimo fly right 
up to the Colorado line, and yet rarely go over 
it for any distance? Thousands upon thou- 
sands pass within sight of the line, yet they 
stay upon the Kansas side, although the gen- 
eral lie of the country appears the same. The 
individuality of birds presents a nice point 
which has not been hitherto dwelt upon by 
naturalists. It is the field naturalist who sees 
and appreciates these matters, but unfortu- 
nately few write them up—cui bono—the an- 
swer is obvious—few care to know. There- 
fore why take the trouble? Only to bring a 
shower of criticism from some book natu- 
ralist, who is little but a plagiarist; or you 
give points to some market hunter, who 
“catches on” and adds to the rapid depletion 
of our vanishing game birds. 

The sooner sportsmen realize that the more 
knowledge they obtain of the habits of the 
bird they are in quest of, the easier it will be 
for them to obtain a fair bag of that particu- 
lar game; failing which, the day is a chance 
one. I think the efforts of Fretp AND STREAM 
to place before its readers as nearly as possi- 
ble the peculiar habits, traits, range and feed- 
ing grounds of our various food game birds 
is decidedly commendable, for by that means 
the shooting fraternity at large are supplied 
with data and knowledge they may lack. Oft 
repeated ideas are never lost, as hunters are 
ever and again confronted with the ways and 
means of obtaining a good bag, provided they 
give the necessary attention to the subject 
which most interests them. 

We take a day upon the Kansas prairies 
during the month of October; the first im- 
pact of winter’s icy fingers has touched the 
prairies, and hoar frosts in the mornings are 
the natural results. The curlew are sweep- 
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ing down coastwise, while the western flight, 
aided by the light of the hunter’s moon, 
rushes through every now and then in flocks, 
usually high, until midnight, dropping here 
and there to rest, feed and drink at desirable 
places; remaining for a longer or shorter 
period, according to food and water supply. 

My companion suggested a spot he had 
found which many tattlers frequented, a bar- 
ren, sandy place, in which were two pond 
holes containing a little water, which he 
thought would be a stopping or crossing place 
—at any event, a drawing card for curlew to 
dip to upon their flight. We took decoys 
with us, as the distance was only about two 
miles, and concluded to walk over, picking up 
upon our way. Picking up is simple; all one 
has to do is to spread out, if in company, 
watch the approaching flocks, rapidly deter- 
mining where they will pass over, and move 
in that direction, dropping into the cover for 
the shot. After picking up your bird, move 
on, watching for the next flock coming in 
your direction. One can shoot upon this plan 
all day during the flight, and get as many 
birds as when shooting from a blind over 
decoys, unless the latter is directly in the line 
of flight. 

We reached the prairie as the red blush 
of sunrise appeared in the east, and were well 
advanced upon our way by the time the sun 
had risen, or to be more exact, when the 
earth had dipped below it. We noticed that 
most of the flocks came from the northeast, 
and seemed to drop to, or fly over, one par- 
ticular point, from which they diverted and 
wheeled away to the south. That point was 
the objective one spoken of by my compan- 
ion, towards which we hastened our steps. 

During our progress we spread out and got 
numerous shots, having quite a few birds in 
our bag before we reached the water holes. 
Nearly all of them were Eskimos, a few 
plover with three dowitchers making up the 
total. Upon our arrival we found two ponds 
containing a little water, with plenty of mud 
surrounding them, upon which appeared 
countless tracks, plainly showing that birds 
frequented these places. 

Bunches of rushes were scattered here and 
there, with tufts of buffalo grass, the pond 
holes resembling by their deep centers and 
rounded edges, old “buffalo wallows,” if not 
actually so. This point resulted in a contro- 
versy between us, my opinion being in favor 
of the “wallows,” my companion to the con- 
trary. Hastily setting out our decoys upon 
each side of the holes (for birds were moving 
towards us all the while), placing them 
directly between us, we sought the cover of 


two large bunches of rushes, and with pleas. 
urable anxiety awaited the incoming birds. 
Small as well as long scattering flocks passed 
by, some high over us, and others upon either 
side, many of which swung around and dipped 
down to our decoys. For hours they flew, 
thousands passing within sight. Often the 
flight would cease for a short time, only to 
cemmence again with renewed vigor; which 
gave us all kinds of shots from easy to long 
range. 

Frequently after shooting into a flock, the 
winged birds would flutter and run around 
upon the bare sand, causing the remainder of 
the flock to wheel and return to them. Espe- 
cially was this so if we whistled or called 
in a plaintive tone. All shore birds are apt 
to return to their wounded or crippled com- 
panions when they call and flutter helplessly 
in open sight. 

About half-past nine o’clock the flight vir- 
tually ceased, only a few stragglers or odd 
flocks being seen, and they gradually grew 
fewer. The curlew flight was over for that 
morning, so we picked up our outlying birds, 
the majority having been gathered when there 
was a lull in the flight, or we had many 
cripples which needed attention. Upon look- 
ing over our birds, we found only a few odd 
ones of the willet and Hudsonian species, 
half a dozen godwit and a bunch of golden- 
back plover. We had refrained from shoot- 
ing these, as well as grass snipe, for our bag 
was large enough to satisfy any moderate 
hunter who cared properly for and handled 
his birds. 

In the fall the curlew come down in two, 
sometimes three, issues; occasionally only 
one large one appears, with stragglers fol- 
lowing in their wake, but in the spring the 
issues are more marked and remain a longer 
time. During the passages of these issues, 
which occur about a week or ten days apart, 
there is quite a flight to and from the feeding 
grounds, which makes good shooting for some 
time, depending, of course, upon the weather. 
Upon cold, damp or rainy days, they fly more 
or less all the time, whereas on bright, warm 
days the morning and evening flights are best. 

As a game bird this curlew affords- great 
sport, as it is more common during its migra- 
tions than the Hudsonian, and still more so 
than the sickle-bill. For the table they are 
very good, having a flavor, particularly when 
fat, of their own, and command a place as 
well as a price in the markets under the name 
of dough-birds; being shipped from the west 
in large quantities by the market hunters. 

Length, 13.50; wing, 8.25; tail, 3; bill, 2.50; 
tarsus, 1.75. 
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WHERE AND HOW TO HUNT MOOSE 


BY DR. GEO. McALEER 


HERE and how to hunt 
moose is of ever recurring 
interest to the large and 
rapidly increasing army of 
sportsmen who find superlative 
pleasure in his pursuit and cap- 
ture in the stillness of the distant 
wilderness far away from 
the haunts of men. His 
place in natural history at 
the head of the Cervidae is 
too well known to need elab- 
oration here,—nor need we 
¥ now stop to discuss the oft- 
debated question to kill or 
to  spare—tulor,  ultor— 
whether or not it is most in 
accordance with the fitness of things and the 
ethics of sportsmanship to spare—for the pre- 
servation of species and to study and admire, 
—or to destroy—for pleasure, use and gain. 

From time immemorial man has exercised 
over animals and inanimate nature the juris- 
diction given to him as recorded in Holy 
Writ—“and He gave him jurisdiction over 
them’”—and he doubtless always will;—to 
spare or destroy as may best suit the senti- 
ments and needs of different times and 
people. 

Nor is this article written for the old and 
grisly veteran of the woods, to whose rifle 
for many years and amid stirring scenes the 
silent forests have paid generous tribute. 

A young generation, whose inherent love 
of Nature and experiences in the field with 
dog and gun for smaller game have whetted 
their desire for the more robust and romantic 
sport of the woods in pursuit of big game, 
now seek the information that will point out 






. the way to a realization of their cherished 


hopes. 

While space does not permit the subject 
to be treated in an exhaustive manner, all 
needed information is given here for the 
sportsman’s maiden trip to the wilds,—and if 
this blazed trail be faithfully followed, barring 
unfavorable weather, accidents, and other 
untoward conditions, it will lead him to the 
home of the mighty moose and to the reali- 
zation of his highest ambition. 

Two methods of hunting moose are still 
practised and both have their advocates— 
calling and still hunting—and the time to 








go depends upon the method to be pursued. 
During the rutting period, in the early part 
of the open season, the bulls are wild with 
passion and daily roam many miles seeking 
the society of the cows whose low bellowing 
in the unbroken stillness of the woods and 
beside placid lakes is heard a long distance 
at early dawn and in the evening twilight. 

The skilful guide so clearly imitates these 
seductive notes upon a horn made of birch 
bark as to deceive the most wary bull who is 
attracted within close range only to receive 
the death-dealing bullet instead of the antici- 
pated blandishments of the cow. 

This method of hunting moose is not now 
so popular as formerly. It is thought to savor 
too much of barn-yard slaughter, as unworthy 
the manly sportsman, and as taking undue 
advantage of the blind instinct of the moose. 
Others consider it not above jacking deer 
now so out of favor, and predict its early con- 
demnation and discontinuance as not sanc- 
tioned by the higher canons of sportsmanship. 


THE SPORT IN MAINE 


For many years in the past Maine has been 
the Mecca of ardent sportsmen who spared 
neither time nor money to secure the antlers 
of the king of the deer family as a prized 
trophy of their prowess and skill to adorn 
their den. 

By dint of artful enterprise on the part of 
the camp owners throughout the State, the se- 
ductive advertisements of hotels and trans- 
portation companies, sportsman’s exhibitions, 
and the charms of camp life so enthusiastic- 
ally depicted by returning sportsmen, vast 
numbers have been attracted to the Pine 
Tree State in recent years only to return in 
bitter disappointment without the trophy. 

Caribou are now practically extinct in the 
State and moose are so reduced in numbers 
that comparatively few of the vast army of 
visiting sportsmen ever see one alive in his 
native haunts,—but fatalities are no imrre- 
quent occurrence and they diversify and lend 
a melancholy interest to the outing. 

With so many armed people in the woods 
ready to shoot at any moving thing, with 
moose so diminished in numbers, and partic- 
ularly since the State has been Carletonized 
and thrust before her sister States as a men- 
dicant by exacting a license fee from visiting 
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CAMP FARLEY, ON MCLEAN BROOK, SOU’ WEST MIRIMICHI RIVER, N. B. 


sportsmen,—pay or enter not!—many who 
have heretofore for many years made annual 
pilgrimage to her woods and spent much 
money within her borders now think it more 
prudent to go to the Maritime Provinces, or 
to Canada, where less danger will be encoun- 
tered and where better results will reward 
their efforts at a saving of time and money. 

The novice will do well to follow their ex- 
ample. 

NOVA SCOTIA’S CLAIMS 

Nova Scotia is very accessible, her forests 
abound in moose of great size, the hospitality 
of her people, and their knowledge of the 
woods and location and habits of big game 
and its capture are proverbial. 

Halifax is easily reached by excellent 
steamship service from Boston, and it is the 
place of departure for many who go to the 
famous moose country of Port Medway, Lake 
Rosignol, Indian Gardens, the lower Liver- 
pool waters, and other noted places to the 
west, north and east. Detailed information 
as to laws, location, guides, expense, etc., 
may be obtained on request addressed to the 
Provincial Secretary, or to the Secretary of 
the Tourist Association, both of Halifax. 

The northern portion of the Province also 
abounds in moose and many of the best spec- 
imens are obtained in this section. Excellent 
steamship service is maintained between Bos- 
ton and Yarmouth and only thirty hours are 
required for the trip. 

The country back from the village of 
Kempt and the Bear River district are very 
easily reached and the numbers of moose 
therein will be a surprise and delight to the 
sportsman. From Annapolis the head waters 





of the Liverpool River may 
be reached by a drive of 
fifteen miles to Milford, 
where good guides may be 
secured for the extensive 
moose grounds which ex- 
tend southerly nearly 
across the entire Province. 

The Cumberland district 
beyond Annapolis is alsu 
noted for its abundance of 
large moose, and expert o1 
novice will be well reward- 
ed should it be his gooa 
fortune to spend his outing 
here. ‘This portion of the 
country is reached by the 
Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way, and a letter addressed 
to the company at Kent- 
ville, Nova Scotia, will 
bring all needed informa- 
tion for the sportsmen as to places, routes, 
guides, etc. 

NEW BRUNSWICK A FAVORITE 

During recent years the exodus of sports- 
men from the United States to New Bruns- 
wick has grown in geometrical ratio, and 
they return surprised and delighted with their 
treatment and success. St. John and Fred- 
ericton are the places of embarkation of near- 
ly all who seek the wary moose in the ten 
million acres of wilderness within the lim- 
its of this province, and which contains more 
moose to the square mile than any other ter- 
ritory in America if not in the world. The 
southeastern portion of this great forest game 
preserve is easily reached from St. John, 
but by far the larger number take their de- 
parture from Fredericton. 

Many miles of the Canada Eastern Railwav 
which extends from Fredericton to Chatham 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was built 
through the northern wilderness and moose 
still abound and are successfully hunted 
within a few miles’ walk on either side of its 
tracks. 

Headquarters may be made at the log 
cabins of the scattered settlers and valuable 
time and expense for transportation to more 
distant camps be thereby saved. All the ter- 
ritory of the famous Cains River, as also 
that of the Renous and Dungarvon Rivers, 
and the camps upon the Sou’ West Mirimichi 
and its tributaries, may also be reached from 
some of the various stopping places on the 
line of this railway. 

Plaster Rock, in the northern part of the 
Province near its western boundary, is the 
railway destination of many more who make 
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their headquarters near Bald Mountain, the 
summit of the most elevated land of the 
country, in the depths of the wilderness and 
near the head waters of the famed Tobique, 
Restigouche, and Mirimichi Rivers. This 
Province being a British possession and its 
wealth of game well known in England, 
many of her enthusiastic sportsmen visit these 
wilds, and the services of the leading guides 
are in such great demand that they command 
large fees, and are sometimes engaged for 
years in advance, but this need not deter 
others from going to this favored country, as 
there are plenty of places to go to, and plenty 
of guides who are willing to serve for very 
modest compensation. 

Fredericton is noted far and near for the 
number of her sportsmen, their enthusiasm 
and enterprise, and for the unfailing cordial- 
ity and assistance so cheerfully extended to 
visiting brethren. Should more detailed in- 
formation be desired letters addressed to the 
Fredericton Tourist Committee will fall into 
the hands of some of them, and when the 
answer comes back the writer will think he 
has pulled the latch-string of the door of an 
old friend. 

BEYOND THE ST. LAWRENCE 

Stretching away to the north beyond the St. 
Lawrence river and the Great Lakes are un- 
numbered miles of wilderness, the natural 
home of moose, and the favored haunts of 
many old sportsmen of extensive and varied 
experience. For the most part the rivers af- 
ford the only means to reach the best hunt- 
ing grounds. For untold years before the 
white man set foot upon the soil of America 
the canoes of the aborigines 
ploughed the waters of the 
Ste. Maurice, Gatineau, 
Coulonge, Ottawa, and oth- 
er rivers, and returned la- 
den to the gunwales with 
peltries and food. 

In recent times the coun- 
try beyond Lake Temis- 


due north from Buffalo, 
and which is easily reached 
by the Canadian Pacific 
railway, has been in greatest 
favor with American sports- 
men. Others leave the rail- 
way for the woods at Mat- 
tawa or Kippewa a few 
miles this side of the lake. 
All needed supplies for the 
woods, canoes, ammunition, on 
clothing, footwear, blankets, 
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snowshoes,- cooking utensils and the like, 
may be obtained at very reasonable prices 
at the trading posts of the Hudson Bay 
Fur Company which are scattered through- 
out this region, and the guides that they 
furnish are men in their employ, of ex- 
tensive experience, and in every way re- 
liable. 
WHAT TO WEAR 

What to wear and what to provide is often 
a puzzling question for those about to make 
their first trip to the woods in quest of 
moose. Means and tastes so differ that no 
hard and fast rule can here be laid down. 
The wealthy Englishman may think he needs 
a valet to carry his portmanteau, a lackey 
to do his bidding, numerous other servants 
in different capacities, and sufficient baggage 
to fill a sizable steam launch. And who 
would be churlish enough to say him nay as 
long as he finds pleasure in this method and 
pays the bills? But as a rule it is safe to af- 
firm that most people who go into the woods 
for the first time during late autumn or in the 
deep snows of winter seriously handicap 
themselves with too much luggage. It must 
never be forgotten that the indispensable nec- 
essaries will form much bulk and weight, and 
that it may be necessary to transport them to 
camp through marsh and over well-nigh im- 
passable corduroy roads upon the rudest kind 
of buckboards or improvised sleds,—in frail 
canoes against the stiff currents of rivers and 
over lakes,—or by the more primitive method 
upon the shoulders and backs of individuals 

During the early part of the calling season, 
which begins when the law permits the pur- 
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suit and capture of big game, the weather is 
usually so warm that but little in addition is 
needed to the wardrobe of the sportsman, but 
for still hunting in the deep snows and cold 
of winter, when still hunting is at its best, 
more should be provided. 

The covering for the head should be a soft 
hat or cap with a decided preference for the 
former. Its rim furnishes abundant shade 
for the eyes, protects the neck from snow fall- 
ing from the trees in winter, serves as a good 
night-cap should it ever become 
sary to sleep on the track of a moose, and its 
rim makes a good drinking cup in emer- 
gencies. 

The coat should be made of some soft 
fabric so that it will give out no noise when 
passing through brushy undergrowthor rub- 
bing against the limbs and bark of trees. It 
should be made up in Spencer or Norfolk 
style, have rather short skirts, button closely 
around the neck, and be supplied with plenty 
of pockets. The plaits may be so made as to 
cover and protect the outside breast pock- 
ets, and the belt so constructed as to do a 
similar service for the side pockets instead 
of the usual lappels. 

Should provision be made for buttoning the 
sleeves close at the wrist, it will be found 
very advantageous by preventing the admis- 
sion of cold when hunting against the wind 
and of the snow when reaching up to push 
snow-laden branches out of the way. 

The trousers should be most thoroughly 
made, in Knickerbocker style, with ample hip 
room and loose to below the knee, so as to 
permit stooping down or clambering over 
overturned trees without subjecting them to 
undue strain. The legs should be made full 
length and the lower part split to extend near- 
ly to the knees. This will enable this part to 
be wrapped about the limb before 
drawing on the outside stocking, will resist 
the entrance of the moisture from the thaw- 
ing snow, and so made they will be found 
in every way tidy and comfortable to the 
wearer. Most sportsmen give preference to 
corduroy for their outside garments, but 
heavy homespun woollen cloth of firm texture 
is more generally used by the natives. 

Plenty of heavy woollen stockings shou!d 
be provided, and also two pairs of heavy 
felted or knit golf or bicycle stockings long 
enough to come to the knees or above, for 
outside stockings to withstand the wear and 
tear of limbs and brush, to aid in resisting 
the moisture, and in promoting the comfort 
of the wearer. 

For the feet when still hunting, moccasins 
are the only suitable footwear, but too many 


neces- 


close 


of those offered for sale in the large cities 
are more ornamental than useful. Their pur- 
chase may well be deferred until the destina- 
tion is reached when those more practical and 
durable may be obtained and at a great sav- 
ing in price. 

Roughly stated for a two weeks’ outing, 
whether in the calling season or in the deep 
snows and cold of winter, all that is really 
needed in the way of clothing is a cap or hat, 
one good, strong outside suit, two woollen 
shirts of good weight, two extra suits of 
underclothing, six pairs heavy woollen stock- 
ings, two pairs extra long and heavy golf 
or bicycle stockings, and one pair closely knit 
mittens or gloves,—preferably mittens, with 
a single finger for the index finger. To these 
may be added handkerchiefs, neckwear and 
the like, if so desired. As far as possible, all 
wearing apparel should be packed in a rubber 
bag or rubber blanket, and all enclosed in a 
stout canvas bag. This saves much bulk and 
weight and will be found more convenient for 
transportation from the railway destination 
to camp. 

CAMP EQUIPMENTS 

A good sheath knife suspended from a 
strong leather belt will be found very con- 
venient and serviceable. 

In the British possessions it is customary 
for visiting sportsmen to furnish the supplies 
for the table. Owing to the great diversity 
of people who go to the woods this method 
has many advantages, as all tastes can be 
pleased, criticism and disappointment avoid- 
ed, extravagance have free rein, or economy 
practised. Every necessity and luxury need- 
ed for the table can be obtained in the cities 
and many of the larger towns of Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick and Canada, at more 
favorable prices than most of them can be 
bought for in this country, besides saving du- 
ties and transportation expenses. 

By writing to the guide a short time before 
going, stating what is wanted and how many 
there will be in the party he will know what 
quantities to purchase, and he will have every- 
thing properly packed and in readiness so 
as to avoid any delay. 

From the time that grooved rifles were 
invented to the present day certain it is that 
no article of a sportsman’s outfit has been 
more exhaustively considered and discussed 
in its every feature of stock, lock, barrel, 
sights, caliber and weight,—the highest me- 
chanical skill has been employed in its con- 
struction and improvement, the highest scien- 
tific experiments and attainments have been 
brought to bear upon the explosive used,— 
the form, weight and density of the bullet,— 
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in fine, all the many difficult and involved 
problems of ballistics requiring highest scien- 
tiic and mathematical knowledge for their 
ducidation——and yet at the threshold of the 
wentieth century we have only as a result 
“many men of many minds.” 

Could conditions and needs always be the 
same the means best adapted to the end 
would probably soon displace others less 
effective and desirable, and a fixed type of ri- 
fe would naturally come into general use. 
But this day and rifle are still in the future. 

LARGE OR SMALL CALIBRE RIFLE 

For many years the makers of rifles per- 
sisted in putting too much weight into them. 
Sportsmen cried out against this, but their 
contention was unheeded. After the lapse of 
time, nitro powder was invented,—a smoke- 
less explosive that was hailed as a blessing 
by sportsmen. The small caliber rifle made 
its appearance, and its lessened weight and 
smokeless ammunition soon made it a popu- 
lar favorite even with those who distrusted 
its small caliber and diminutive projectile. 
Some of the more enthusiastic of the brother- 
hood discarded the heavier weight and larger 
caliber for the more portable light weight, 
small bore and smokeless ammunition. 

The older manufacturers now suddenly 
awoke from their lethargy and produced a 
large caliber rifle of lighter weight and 
adapted for the nitro (smokeless) powders, 
and now but little is left to choose between 
them on the score of weight or freedom from 
the smoke of the old saltpetre, brimstone 
and charcoal powder. 

For the smaller caliber, of which the 30-30 
may be mentioned as a type, a greater initial 
velocity is claimed, and consequently a flat- 


ter trajectory and greater accuracy in long 
distance shooting. Be this as it may, long dis- 
tance shooting is not a factor in moose hunt- 
ing either by calling or still hunting; and 
some old hunters of long experience and 
great success who have given both large and 
small calibers abundant trial have discarded 
the latter and will take them to the woods no 
more. 

Doubtless some sportsman who may have 
made a chance lucky shot through the heart, 
or broken the spinal column of a noble buck 
or lordly moose, may be highly pleased with 
the execution of the small caliber weapon 
with which he made the shot, but is he justi- 
fied in allowing his enthusiasm to run away 
with his discretion and give the rifle unde- 
served and unlimited praise? 

For the nearby shooting of big gams, and 
nearly at every shot at big game in the woods 
is at close range, the initial velocity of the 
45-70 leaves nothing to be desired, the tra- 
jectory is sufficiently flat, and the impact of 
the heavier bullet is more deadly. A popular 
rifle with old and experienced woodsmen 
is made by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, substantially as follows: It is built 
for nitro powder, 45-70 caliber, 22 inch round 
barrel, half magazine, shot gun stock, fitted 
with Lyman ivory bead front and combination 
rear sight, and weighs about seven pounds 
Novice or veteran alike is to be congratu- 
lated whose good fortune it is to go to any of 
the places described and there meet the 
mightiest moose of them all with such a 
weapon in his hands, when cool nerves and 
deliberate aim will secure him the prize, as 
the rifle can be depended upon to do well its 
part and never disappoint. 
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THE BOYS’ COON HUNT 


BY SPENCER 


‘a4 OYS, do you want to go out tonight 
after coon?” Of course we did, but 
we thought we would like to have 

company, which we soon got without much 
trouble. The lads were Ed, George and De 
Waldt, our neighbors just across the way, and 
we were all boys, be it understood. The 
rest of that afternoon was given up to plan- 
ning and fixing up for our night’s hunt. Dark- 
ness soon came and we were off. We had 
two good fox-hounds, Old Sport and Jack, 
and a shepherd we called Towser, but he was 
really more bother than he was worth, but we 
always liked to see him mix up in a good 
coon scrap. 

Dad was captain and he ordered me to hold 
the chain and take care of Jack. “Pete,” he 
said, “take that shepherd and make him stop 
his infernal whining. Old Sport can take 
care of himself. I guess the rest of you 
fellers better take the torches and this ax.” 

We always take torches, especially on a 
misty night such as this night was, for finding 
the coons in the trees, for it is pretty hard to 
locate one in a bunch of trees. Then there 
are sO many squirrels’ nests, but if you take 
a torch and move it around under a tree in a 
zig-zag way, the glittering of the coon’s 
eyes can be seen following the light. When 
the dogs get one in a small tree where we 
can get at him without running too much 
risk of falling, one of us climbs the tree and 
pokes him off with a stick or anything handy. 
On large trees we almost always shot them, 
but seldom killed them instantly, for it is 
pretty hard to hit a coon lying on a limb or in 
the crotch of a big tree. When crippled a 
little we would let old Towser in first for he 
was the coward of the bunch, till he got right 
mad, and then he was a terror. 

We got to the woods in good time. The 
moon was pretty dim on account of it being 
so misty, and somewhat cloudy, but it was a 
grand night, for coons. Old Sport started 
out ahead in grand style and Dad told me to 
turn Jack loose. I was mighty glad, for the 
chain made my hands ache, the way he was 
tugging away at it. Old Sport was soon on 
a trail and away we went down through the 
gulleys and up over bluffs and rail fences, 
falling over stumps or tripping over brush. 
Dad in the lead kept us humping, while he 
never missed a chance to encourage the 


hounds on. We followed that coon for near- 
ly a mile, till the hounds let out a long deep 
bellow followed by a couple of shorter yelps, 
which meant coon treed. It did not take us 
long to get to the tree, and we soon had Mr. 
Coon spotted. This tree happened to be one 
with a trunk about eighteen inches through, 
and when it came to the question of climbing 
it Ed, George and De Waldt all shook their 
heads. Afraid to, and I guess I was a little 
that way myself, so Pete was going to be bold 
man and started for the coon. When the coon 
saw Pete and he saw the coon, I don’t know 
which was the more scared. Pete crawled 
out a couple feet on the limb and decided to 
go no farther. The coon bristled up and be- 
gan to crawl towards Pete, who began to 
move back towards the tree. Pete finally got 
up some courage and as the coon kept moving 
a little closer Pete kept poking at him with 
a stick. 

Every jab Pete gave the coon he would 
snarl and come a little closer, only to be 
pushed back a little. At last the coon got 
within about two feet of Pete, who got a 
lucky swipe at the jaw and Mr. Coon lost his 
balance. Down he came and then the fight 
was on with the dogs. Towser soon got a 
bulldog’s grip on the windpipe and Mister 
Coon had to give up the honors to the collie. 
We soon had a sapling cut, our game shoul- 
dered and were off for another coon. Jack 
was not satisfied to let Old Sport have all 
the laurels, so he soon had a hot trail leading 
down a deep gully. Our shoulders began to 
ache for our game weighed a little over thir- 
ty-three pounds, quite a load for two of us 
small chaps. We did not have to go so far 
for at that time of year you generally find 
two or more coons pretty close together. Jack 
ran him into a hollow log lying across a 
deep ravine, and we had a circus trying to 
get him out. We tried a split sapling pushed 
up against the coon, and twisted it into his 
fur, but all the result was a few muffled 
snarls. 

George then said he could get him out, so 
Dad told him to go ahead, but to be careful. 
He picked up the ax, crawled out on the log 
about where he thought the coon was and 
soon had a large hole cut to the center of the 
log, but did not see any coon. Then we heard 
an awful growl. Dad shouted at George to 
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THE BOYS’ COON HUNT 


jump, but before he had time to do so out 
popped a big bobcat. George fell off the log 
and the bobcat was right after him, so Dad 
let drive both barrels of the Remington, but 
they only made the bobcat worse for fight. 
We got George away from the bottom of the 
ravine somehow, and the next thing I heard 
was howling and snarling, for the bobcat 
had dropped off the log just behind us and 
Towser and both hounds were all having a 
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hand in the fight. Our captain was soon on 
hand with the gun and as quickly as he got 
the chance with the dogs clear of danger he 
let drive, and a load’of buckshot in the skull 
settled the business. 

This was sport enough for one night, so 
we put the cat on another sapling and divided 
the loads, George being a cripple by his fall. 
The cat we had stuffed, and the coon’s pelt 
was added to others for a robe. 





Photo bytl. Fisher Butler 
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Bass FISHING ON THE Upper DELAWARE 


“HERE IN THE SWIFT WATERS THEY FOUGHT GALLA NTLY” 








RAIL SHOOTING AS A SPORT FOR WOMEN 


BY KAETCHEN EISWIRTH RYDER 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. RYDER 


HERE is no evading the fact that there 
are many disagreeable drawbacks to 
nearly every one of the sports with 

the gun, so far as the participation of women 
is concerned. It is all but impossible to con- 
ceive a woman immuring herself in a blind 
for duck shooting, or adopting any of the 
other methods associated with that sport. If 
the men like it, well enough, but a woman 
wants as much comfort and—well, cleanliness 
—in her surroundings in connection with 
sport as she possibly can. Then in quail 
shooting and grouse shooting also, you have 
almost invariably the accompaniment of briars 
and thorns and a great deal of hard work, so 
that even they have their drawbacks for the 
sportswoman who would wield the gun in 
comfort. Men may laugh and say that it is 
half the enjoyment, and I will not object to 
their having that half if they desire it, but 
for my part I prefer having something else 
in place of it. 
| 





To my idea, rail shooting is the ideal sport 
with the gun for women. It is followed dur- 
ing one of the pleasantest seasons of the year, 
when the weather is settled and agreeable as 
to temperature. Your boat can be clean and 
fitted in a comfortable manner, and you have 
neither swamps nor briars to harass you. 

I am presuming that the sport of rail shoot- 
ing is somewhat unknown to the sports- 
women readers of FIELD AND STREAM, and 
those who follow it or know of it will not 
object to the giving of particulars with which 
they are therefore weli acquainted, if by so 
doing others may become votaries of the 
sport. 

You shoot from a rather narrow flat-bot- 
tomed skiff, somewhat of the dory pattern, 
which in place of being rowed is propelled 
by a long pole. The pusher when the time 
comes stands on the stern of the boat, and 
from this elevation looks over the shooter's 
head, and is thus enabled to perform the very 
important work of marking where the dead 
birds drop. But I am rather overrunning the 
mark in saying that yet. The man or woman 
with the gun is best accommodated with one 
of those revolving chair seats, which is placed 
in the middle of the forward thwart, and on 
either hand are the cartridges and other nec- 
essaries. 

Rail shooting is only followed at high tide, 
when the water is out on the rush-grown flats 
which the rail affect as harbor and for feed- 
ing on wild rice and other aquatic grown 
foods. It is now to be seen why the boat is 
pushed in place of being rowed, for it has 
to be forced through the growth which covers 
the tide-covered fields. It might be said that 
everything depends upon the ability and ex- 
perience of your pusher or boatman. First 
of all, he ought to be well versed as to the 
best shooting grounds, and to be an accom- 
plished man with the “settin’ pole.” A green 
hand would soon have the boat upset, or by 
his awkwardness tip out the shooter, or by 
using the pole at the wrong moment spoil the 
shot. He has to balance the boat steadily 
and push it smoothly, without the slightest 
jerk at the beginning of the push. As from 
his position he has the better view over the 
rushes, it is, as I have already stated, a most 








“THERE IS A SPLASHING JUST AHEAD, THE BOATMAN CALLS, ‘MARK’ ” 


“Tl HAVE BETTER LUCK THIS TIME AND DROP THE BIRD NICELY” 
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important part of his duties to mark the dead 
birds. 

A small brown bird dropping in a thick 
bunch of tall grass or rushes is a very hard 
thing to find, and then all the field looks alike 
to the novice, and not much better to the 
majority of shooters. Even the pusher has 
to mark the place as nearly as possible, and 
to do this he has handy to his grasp a num- 
ber of brightly painted clubs, and as soon as 
a bird drops, he throws one as close to the 
spot as possible. Practice in this has made 
the best of them wonderfully accurate in their 
throwing, and these are the men who miss 
the fewest dead birds. Those who want to 
make record scores are never content with a 
poor boatman. 

The rail is a small bird, and although its 
flight is rather slow, it is varied and “uncer- 
tain, so that few of even the best shots make 
clean scores. 

Now the tide is nearly high and it is time 
to start, so come with me to the river, where 
boat and boatman are waiting. After a short 
row over the smooth water, we reach one of 
the rice fields. Here I change places with 
the boatman, who takes his stand in the stern 
and picks up the settin’ pole. The rising tide 
has flooded through the corn grass, so that 
there is water enough to float the boat, and 
we enter through its fringes and glide smooth- 
ly along close to the edge of a meadow. I 
have my gun ready, and watch every thicker 
bunch of grass as we pass. All at once there 
is a splashing just ahead, the boatman calls, 
“Mark!” and a little brown bird with long 
legs goes flopping through the tops of the 
grass, and drops out of sight just as I shoot. 
“Mark!” (again from the boatman), and as I 
turn around I see another rail flying over the 
meadows. I have better luck this time, and 
drop the bird nicely. 

On again along the edge of the meadow 
and out through the taller grass, zig-zag back 


and forth, beating it up carefully, and then 
the boatman’s “Mark!” is often repeated. 

Sometimes a bird falls in heavy cover, 
where it is impossible to find it, and some- 
times both bird and marker are lost, but it is 
usual to find the marker a few inches from 
the bird, and our score is growing. Then we 
go further up stream to larger rice fields, 
where other shooters are already very busy. 

Our bag keeps growing and my cartridges 
getting fewer, and I wonder if I will have 
enough, until I notice that the tide has al- 
ready fallen several inches, and the man with 
the pole in a few minutes tells me that it is 
time to stop. He suggests, however, trying a 
creek below, where there might be a duck, 
and as this sounds interesting, we head at 
once down the middle of the river, which is 
growing quite rough, since the wind has risen. 
We are almost home, when we stop at a nar- 
row creek, and the boatman and I change 
places. This time he is sitting down, using 
an oar instead of the long pole, quietly mov- 
ing along the channel of the little waterway, 
past water-side woods and through rice fields, 
winding in and out, while every turn and 
every clump of grass is approached nervously. 
The creek grows smaller until it almost dis- 
appears in the meadow, and still no ducks. 
Then we turn back to another branch of this 
creek, and just as we enter it, the oarsman 
bends towards me with a whisper. My gun 
is at my shoulder in an instant, for the ducks 
are already in the air. I fire right and left 
as they dart swiftly away, and one bird falls, 
a beautiful male wood duck, glowing in pur- 
ple and brown. How proud and elated I feel 
over my good fortune! 

On the way out we follow the creek’s 
edge, pushing once more with the pole, and 
add two more rail to our bag, making the 
score twenty-five rail and a duck. Not as 
many as some of the boats bring in, but 
plenty. 
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ROCK FISHING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA 


BY FRANK 


ROBABLY one of the best places in 
P this country for angling for the game 

rock or striped bass is the Susquehanna 
at Octorara Station, ten miles from the point 
where the river empties into Chesapeake Bay, 
and close to that station there are several 
That known as “Shure’s” is probably 
fished by every one coming to the river at this 
point, as it lies midway between the fishing 
grounds “up” and “down” the river. There 
is “Bostic’s,’ the furthest up the river, an 
excellent pool when the river is low. And 
there is the “Pool above the falls,”’—then 
“Center Rock,” socalled because when the 
water is exactly the right depth a rock pro- 
trudes about eighteen inches right in the cen- 
ter of the pool; “Mark Rock,’ named from 
a large rock apparently marked by various 
heights of water; then last but by no 
means least, the “Lower Pool,” or “Stop 
lock,” from the lock on the old canal at that 
point. 

The Susquehanna abounds not only in 
striped bass but also is the home of the game 
Oswego bass. 

Recently I spent a day upon the river. For 
several weeks previous there had been “no 
fishing,” due to the fact that rain above had 
muddiéd the river, but noticing that the wa- 
ter was becoming clearer I took two hun- 
dred blood worms which had been sent to 
me the previous Saturday, fearing that they 
would spoil, and ventured to try them before 
the water was entirely in condition. 

A day upon the Susquehanna renowned for 
its beautiful scenery, is worth all it costs even 
though one should not be so fortunate to get 
a good string of fish. 

Not anticipating much upon this occasion 
from the condition of the water and also on 
account of the indications of an early spoil- 
ing of the bait, I was expecting to get most of 
my enjoyment from my surroundings and 
did not propose to go all over the river to 
find my fish. 

My intention in the first place was to go to 
Bostic’s and stay there, but I soon found that 
the water was entirely too high to fish there, 
so came down to the pool above the falls 
where I tried for several hours, but did not 
succeed in getting even a strike, though once 
I imagined J had a touch. By noon most of 


pools. 


SHEPPARD 


the fishermen had either gone down to the 
Stop lock or retired altogether, so after pull- 
ing up in the shade and having our lunch and 
a quiet smoke we concluded to stay at this 
pool and take our chances. 

After changing my spoons to something 
lighter we trolled and were rewarded with a 
modest three pounder which indicated that 
they were still there. From this time on we 
were rewarded with an occasional strike and 
landed four fish averaging about four pounds 
each. Then things seemed to take a turn and 
again there was “nothing doing”; but after 
taking a quiet rest, all the boats having now 
gone down the river, I put on a very tempting 
bait with the remark, “That ought to coax 
them out.” 

We moved quietly again around the pool 
until we reached the lower part. Then! Oh! 
Something grabbed my hook and walked off 
with my line straight down towards the falls. 
{ had out thirty yards when he struck and 
he got thirty more before I stopped him. I 
tried to get one or two turns of the reel but 
by a quick dart toward shore he took all I 
had gained; then he eased up a little and I 
got in a few yards before he made for the op- 
posite shore. He came back a little then 
and pointed straight for the bottom of the 
river. 

We caught a glimpse of his tail as it flashed 
for an instant about a foot above the water 
line. “An eighteen pounder if an ounce,” 
says my companion. “He does seem to hang 
back in the traces,” I said. For a long time 
he sulked at the bottom, but after a while I 
was able to get his head up and what a head 


it was! When he turned over and pointed 
again for the bottom, what a “swash” he 
made. 


By and by when within ten yards of the 
boat he came up long enough for me to no- 
tice that my hook held with but a quarter of 
an inch hold. What if he should get away 
now! But he did not, and although when we 
saw the landing net he made one more dash 
for liberty, he soon lay in the boat, a beauty. 
He measured three feet two inches over all 
and weighed exactly twenty-one pounds. 

Fishing in the Susquehanna continues good 
during October or until the weather becomes 
cold, providing the river stays clear. 





THE PROPAGATION AND USES OF WILD RICE 


BY EDGAR BROWN AND CARL S. SCOFIELD 


BOTANISTS OF THE U. S. LEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


HE importance of wild rice as a food 
for wild fowl and the interest in its 
artificial propagation are indicated by 

the large number of inquiries regarding it 
that have come to the Department of Agri- 
culture during recent years. These inquiries 
have emanated from many different localities 
widely separated, thus showing that the in- 
terest in this plant is not confined to any 
limited region. The general demand has 
been to know where viable seed of this plant 
could be obtained and how and where it 
should be sown to bring successful results. 
Some interest has also been manifested in 
the possibilities of preparing from this seed 
a commercial cereal food. 

The seed of wild rice has been used for 
food by the Indians, particularly those of the 
middle Northwest, since as long ago, at 
least, as the first acquaintance of the white 
man with their customs. Notwithstanding 
the abundance of other forms of cereal food, 
such as corn and flour meal, since the advent 
of the white man, the Indian of the upper 
Mississippi Valley has continued to use large 
quantities of wild rice, and this too in spite 
of the fact that the harvesting and curing of 
the seed require considerable arduous labor. 
Wild rice, as prepared for food by the In- 
dians, is highly esteemed by the white men 
who have had the opportunity of testing it 
and the entire available supply now sells at 
from two to three times the price of ordi- 
nary white rice. 

While by far the largest demand for in- 
formation regarding this plant has come 
from men or organizations wishing to secure 
viable seed for planting near _ shooting 
grounds to attract wild fowl, the possibility 
of preparing from the seed a large and regu- 
lar supply of a nutritious and highly flavored 
cereal food has received some attention. The 
importance of maintaining good feeding 
grounds for wild fowl, of which the propaga- 
tion of wild rice is a very important element, 
needs no discussion, and the desirability of 
propagating a plant which will make the 
otherwise waste-water areas of the upper 
Mississippi Valley yield a valuable and highly 
esteemed cereal food is also evident. 
DISTRIBUTION AND HABITAT OF THE PLANT. 

The wild rice plant (Zizania aquatica L.) 


occurs naturally over a wide area in the 
United States and southern Canada. The 
same species is also reported from Japan, 
Formosa, and China. It finds its best en- 
vironment in the United States in fresh- 
water lakes and river sloughs and along the 
seacoast where streams meet tidewater. It 
requires that the water in which it grows be 
fresh, that is, not brackish, and that it be 
neither quite stagnant nor too swiftly moy- 
ing, and while it thrives on a wide variety 
of soils under these waters it does best 
where the bottoms are soft and muddy. 

The change in water level where the plant 
grows is an important item. For instance, it 
will frequently fail to do well or to grow at 
all in some of the northern lakes through 
which the Mississippi flows, especially if the 
annual change in water level in these lakes 
is more than two or three feet. There is on 
this account in the minds of some observers 
an opinion that wild rice normally grows 
only alternate years, or at least that it does 
not grow every year in a given locality. This 
idea is without foundation, and its existence 
is probably due to the fact that occasional 
years of high water prevent the development 
of wild rice for that year, while a normal 
level the following year permits the regular 
growth. 

VITALITY OF THE SEED 

This calls attention to the peculiar vitality 
of the seed of this plant. It is evident that 
ii the growth of wild rice in a given locality 
is wholly prevented for a year by high water, 
and there is an abundant growth the next 
year when the water level is normal, there 
must be a large proportion of the seed which 
remains dormant and viable for at least 
eighteen months after it reaches maturity. 

In streams affected by tidewater, however, 
where the daily change of water level some- 
times amounts to three feet or more, wild 
rice may grow vigorously. It is abundant 
along the shores of the lower Potomac, 
where it grows on mud flats that are nearly 
or quite exposed at low tide and submerged 
by two to three feet of water at high tide. 
The plant has in this case become adapted 
to this frequent change of water level, but if 
for any reason high water were retained 
over these beds for any considerable length 
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of time during the early spring the plants 
would hardly develop. 

The wild-rice plant is an annual. It bears 
abundant crops of seeds which fall directly 
into the water as soon as ripe and lie buried 
in the mud below until the following spring, 
when, if conditions are favorable, they ger- 
minate and produce new plants. In the 
northern lakes the long ribbon-like leaves 
appear floating upon the surface of the water 
late in May. By the latter part of June the 
stems have grown sufficiently to raise the 
leaves above the water. In the South the 
growth starts much earlier. On the mud 
flats of the lower Potomac the plants may 
be six inches high by the 1st of May. Strange 
as it may seem, the period of flowering and 
ripening of wild rice is almost the same in 
northern Minnesota and along the Potomac 
River near Washington, though on account 
of the earlier start in the southern region the 
period of growth is much longer. 

The panicles appear during the latter part 
of July, and the flowers open immediately. 
The glumes of the pistillate flowers separate 
at the base to allow the stigmas to protrude 
and be pollinated, and, closing again soon 
after fertilization is accomplished, leave the 
withered stigmas outside. Immediately after 
fertilization the young seed begins to elon- 
gate, and gradually fills the space within 
the floral envelope. This development re- 
quires about two or three weeks, and as soon 
as it is completed the connection with the 
stem is weakened and the seed falls off. The 
time of maturing of the different seeds in a 
single panicle extends over several days, the 
seeds on the tips of the branches ripening 
first. 

The seeds, on falling, usually strike the 
water with the point of attachment below 
and sink immediately to the bottom. If by 
accident the distal end strikes first, enough 
small particles of air are caught by the barbs 
borne there to keep the seed on the surface 
of the water for a time, but as these air 
bubbles escape the seed sinks. 

VARIETIES. 

While distinct differences in size and form 
of panicle, the coloration of the plant, and 
the size of the seed have been noticed in wild 
rice from various regions, there is as yet in- 
sufficient evidence to justify making a new 
species. It is impossible to say at the present 
time to what extent these differences are due 
only to environment. The wild rice of 
northern Minnesota and that growing along 
the lower Potomac show the extreme varia- 
tions in some respects. The Potomac plants 
sight to ten feet high and six to seven feet 
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above the water and have a very large pan- 
icle, often exceeding two feet from the 
lower joint to the tip of the pistillate end. 
The pistillate portion of the panicle in the 
Potomac plant is’ distinctly spreading, and 
the branches often bear seventeen to twenty- 
seven seeds. The plant common to the 
northern Minnesota lakes is smaller than 
that of the Potomac, usually reaching only 
three or four feet above the water. The 
panicle is shorter, rarely if ever exceeding 
twenty inches in length, more often sixteen 
The pistillate portion rarely 
exceeds ten inches in length and usually has 
its branches appressed. When 
spreading of the branches of the pistillate 
portion of the panicle does occur in the wild 
rice of the northern lakes it is seldom that 
all the branches of a panicle are spreading- 
frequently only one or two of them, rarely 
more than four or fivesand the branches of 
the panicle of the Minnesota plant rarely 
carry more than nine seeds, usually from 
three to seven. 
HARVESTING THE SEED. 

Almost all the wild-rice seed now harvest- 
ed is gathered by Indians into birch-bark 
canoes. This is done usually by two persons 
working together, one standing in the bow 
of the canoe and propelling it with a forked 
stick, and the other seated in the stern with 
two short sticks, by means of which the plants 
on either side of the canoe are gently pulled 
over it and the ripe seed beaten off. No 
attempt is made to get all the seed off the 
plants at one time. It is customary rather 
to take only the seed which falls readily and 
to visit the same plants later as more seeds 
ripen. The period of ripening extends over 
nearly two weeks for any field and over sev- 
eral days for any single plant, so that were 
one to attempt to harvest all the rice on a 
given area it would be necessary to go over 
that area at least four or five times at inter- 
vals of from two to three days. Recently 
same attempts have been made to construct 
machinery for harvesting wild-rice seed from 
boats driven by screw or drawn by cable. 
So far, however, such endeavors have not 
been entirely successful. 

It is customary in some sections for the 
Indians to prepare wild rice for harvesting 
by going through the field before any of the 
seed is quite ripe to draw the heads of adja- 
cent plants into bunches, which are firmly 
tied together, so that the seed, as it ripens, 
will not fall. This custom, however, is not 
universal, and is only resorted to when the 
supply of wild rice is not abundant and it is 
desirable to gather as much as possible from 


inches or less. 


closely 
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certain fields. When a portion of a field is 
so tied up it can be left until after all the 
untied seed has been harvested or has fallen, 
and in this way the harvesting period is ex- 
tended. This preliminary tying is, of course, 
a tedious operation, and would be expensive 
were the time of the operator a salable quan- 
tity. The harvesting of wild rice is not re- 
garded by the Indians as a particularly ardu- 
ous task, though attempts by white men to do 
the same work have not proved very success- 
ful. 
PREPARATION OF THE SEED FOR FOOD PURPOSES. 
After the wild-rice seed is harvested into 
the canoe it is taken ashore and put in piles 
or spread out for a preliminary drying. If 
allowed to remain piled up for more than a 
few hours when fresh, fermentation sets in, 





FIELD OF WILD RICE JUST HEADING OUT, NEAR 
BEMIDJI, MINN. 


as the seed is very damp and soft when 
gathered, so that almost immediately after it 
is harvested it is either spread out thinly to 
dry, or is parched ready for hulling. The 
parching is at present done by the Indians in 
a very primitive way. The seed is put into 
a kettel over a slow fire and stirred with a 
stick until it so that the hull is 
brittle enough to be easily broken. Not much 
more than a half bushel can be parched at a 
time, and it requires from half an hour to an 
hour to parch a single lot, and the seed de- 
mands constant attention throughout the 
parching process to keep it from burning. 
Unless stirred evenly the kernels pop open 
or become so brittle as to break up badly in 
the subsequent hulling process. There is a 
most excellent opportunity for the develop- 
ment of some simple device for the uniform 


is roasted 


parching of wild-rice seed. The parching is 
what gives the seed its highly esteemed flavor 
as a food, and if this operation and the sub- 
sequent hulling can be done uniformly the 
percentage of burned and broken seed will 
be much less than at present, and, further- 
more, the cost of production of the food will 
be very greatly reduced. 

After the seed has been parched it is 
spread out to cool, and soon after it is hulled. 
The hulling is at present the most tedious 
operation in the whole: process of prepara- 
tion. The Indians ordinarily accomplish it 
by putting about a bushel of the seed into a 
hole in the ground, lined with cedar staves or 
burnt clay, and then beating or punching it 
with heavy sticks. Often three or four men 
work together on one lot. After the seed has 
been beaten until the hulls have all been 
cracked or broken, the grains and hulls are 
separated by tossing the mixture up into the 
wind from light birch-bark baskets. After 
the parching and hulling are finished the 
grain is sufficiently dry to keep indefinitely. 

As a food material this parched wild rice 
is highly esteemed by those who like the 
“gamy” flavor which it acquires by parching. 
It is cooked with wild fowl and also used as 
. breakfast food. For either purpose it 
should have several preliminary washings in 
cold water to remove any disagreeable 
smoky taste. It is also used to a limited ex- 
tcnt for making rice cakes. For this purpose 
it is milled, and the darker outer coat is 
sifted out. When milled without being 
parched this outer coat is difficult to remove 
as it breaks up into small particles that do 
not readily separate from the flour, so that 
for all use as food the seed should be first 
parched and hulled. 

ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION. 

When wild-rice seed is to be used for 
propagating purposes it is now customary to 
secure it from Indians as soon as _ possible 
after it is harvested, and to spread it out 
thinly over some sort of a floor in the shade 
and stir it frequently until it is dry. Since 
it has been extremely difficult to germinate 
seed so treated, or to secure successful plant- 
ings from seed obtained upon the market, 
there is good reason for believing that it is 
the present method of curing seed that are 
at fault. It was largely for the purpose of 
determining where this fault lay and how 
to remedy it that investigations were 
instituted. It is true that many of the unsuc- 
cessful plantings made during the past owe 
their failure to the improper selection of the 
place for planting, due to ignorance regard- 
ing the nature of the plant and its environ- 
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mental requirements; but it is certainiy true 
that the plant may grow in many localities 
where it is not now found, provided good 
seed is obtainable. 

Some instances are reported where suc- 
cessful plantings have been made, but the 
greater number have proved entire failures. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the secd 
which is ordinarily obtained from the Indians 
is treated in such a manner as to kill the 
germ. It is allowed to ferment during the 
curing process or to become too dry, either 
of which conditions seriously injures its 
vitality. Practically all attempts to germinate 
thoroughly dried seed have proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

SUCCESSFUL PLANTINGS. 

In order to determine the best methods to 
be used in curing, storing, and planting the 
seed, a series of plantings was made both in 
northern Minnesota and at Washington, 
D. C. The seed was collected fresh and 
planted in tubs of mud sunk into the muddy 
bottoms where wild rice naturally grows. 
The tubs were covered with fine screens to 
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prevent other seeds getting in and to pre- 
vent the removal or destruction of the seed 
planted. These plantings were examined 
from time to time. No signs of germination 
were noticed in the autumn immediately fol- 
lowing the planting, but at the time the 
naturally sown seed around the tubs began 
to grow, in the spring of 1903, the seed in 
the tubs was found to be germinating freely, 
thus showing that when the seed is planted 
in a fresh condition and never allowed to 
heat or dry it will grow well. ; 

Plantings were also made by Mr. D. W. 
Hallam of Dover, 'N. H., in a number of 
ponds where wild rice had never grown. In 
some the seed was planted in the fall of 
1902, and in others in the spring of 1903. 
These ponds were visited the second week 
in June, 1903, and the plants were found to 
be growing well in all cases. 

STORING SEED. 

Mr. Hallam has succeeded in keeping 
wild-rice seed over winter with its vitality 
uninjured. The following extract from a 
letter from him under date of April 15, 1903. 
shows how this was done: 

“The wild rice was ordered with instruc- 
tions to ship as soon as gathered without 
drying. I received it on the 27th day of 
October, 1902. The barrel was placed on end 
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in the shade out-of-doors, the head taken out, 
with about a bushel of seed, and a 
was put in at the bottom to drain the water. 
The seed was weighted with a cover, and 
cold water enough to fill the barrel put in 
each morning and drained out daily. The 
barrel was kept full. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber ice began to form on the inside of the 
harrel. Care was taken in adding water so 
as not to burst the barrel. By the 25th of 
December there was a frozen mass of ice and 
seed that filled the barrel. No water was 
then added until the middle of March, and 
then only enough to keep the barrel full, for 
as yet there was quite a mass of ice and seed. 
Since April began it has been necessary to 
change the water daily. Our water, here is 
quite cold, 45 to 50 degrees F. I have sent a 
sample bottle.” 

The seed received from Mr. Hallam with 
this letter had germinated and had sprouts 
from one-half to one inch in length when it 
arrived. Later, a larger quantity of seed, 
about two quarts, was received from Mr. 
Hallam, of which seventy-five per cent had 
germinated. 

It seems from the results of the experi- 
ments referred to that wild rice can be suc- 
cessfully grown from seed either by sowing 
the fresh seed as soon as it is gathered or by 
keeping it in water over the winter and sow- 
ing it in the spring. In most instances it 
will no doubt be found more satisfactory to 
sow in the fall, providing the place sown can 
be protected from waterfowl and other ani- 
mals likely to destroy the seed, since such a 
practice will avoid the trouble of keeping the 
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seed wet during the winter. When the seed 
is kept in water either for storage or trans- 
portation, the water must be changed fre- 
quently or aerated, as fermentation sets in if 
it is allowed to stand for any length of time. 

The seed can be shipped or stored for a 
short time by packing it in dampened moss or 
excelsior, and this is a convenient way to 
prepare it for shipment. It is necessary to 
separate the seed from the moss or excelsior 
by layers of cloth, as it can not conveniently 
be sown when mixed with either. The pack- 
age, when made up thus for shipment, must 
not be too thick or too tight to prevent some 
slight circulation of air, or fermentation will 
at once set in. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HARVESTING, STORING AND 

PLANTING. 

(1) Orders should be placed before the 
harvesting season is commenced, so that the 
seed may be shipped immediately after it is 
gathered. 

(2) Care should be taken to gather only 
fully matured seed. 

(3) Seed should not be allowed to dry 
when it is to be used for propagation. For 
shipment or storage it must be kept wet, with 
frequent changes of water, or packed in damp 
moss or excelsior in ventilated packages. 

(4) Wherever practicable, autumn planting 
is recommended. 

(5) Care should be used in selecting the 
place for planting seed to get the proper 
depth of water—from one to three feet, with 
a thick layer of soft mud underneath—and 
the water should be neither quite stagnant 
nor too swiftly moving. 


LEAVES 


Blow wild upon the rampant breeze, 
O leaves of red and gold. 

Strew wide a path across the leas 
To meet the king of cold. 


Fall gently rustling, rustling down 
To spread beneath the bare 

And outstretched boughs a rug of brown 
Where two may rest them there. 


Soar upward with the whirling gust 
That writhes to heaven’s blue. 

Rise high above the mould and must 
That reach their hands for you. 


O leaves, O leaves, you’re like our lives 
That bud and flame and drift 
Away, save that in us survives 


A soul, immortal gift. 


—FRANK FARRINGTON 
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THE SHOOTING OF A MOOSE 


That day we had sweated across the four 
miles portage from Lac des Voyageurs to 
Shing-wauk Lake, paddled a hard twenty-five 
miles up the lake against a head wind, slewed 
the canoe around a spruce-covered point into 
the Shadow River, portaged around a log 
sagging rapid, frogged and tracked the canoe 
up several shallow rapids above, and an hour 
after sundown our camp-fire flickered in the 
bronze shadow of the ancient hemlocks whose 
heavy arms droop low in the languor of age 
over the long-boulder-strewn beaches of Co- 
bocong Lake. 

After supper we lay like sybarites upon our 
blankets beside the leaping fire, with our 
pipes between our teeth, and smoking was a 
sensuous delight. We were silent, and in our 
hearts we felt the stirrings of a delicious emo- 
tion. The infinite peace of the October even- 
ing, the solemnity and mystery of the looming 
forest of gloomy hemlock, and the beauty of 
the dim, spreading lake hushed the words 
upon our lips and lifted our hearts to song 
within us. 

Suddenly a deep sound boomed through 
the somber recesses of the woods, a long, 
plangent bellow. It died away, and a great 
hush brooded over the forest, but the roar 
still rang in our ears. We sprang to our 
feet. It was a bull moose calling to his mate. 

Up rose a big crimson moon, glowing with 
rosy fire. The bellow rumbled again across 
the wilderness and we listened intently for 
the response of the cow, but no wailing an- 
swer shivered through the sleeping forest. 
Our hearts beat hot with the lust of the 
hunter. “Boys,” said old John Markham, 
“that bull is our meat.” 

Wetting out the fire, we stole through 
the pitchy gloom of the woods to Shallow 
Lake, a small pond about a quarter of a 
mile from our camp. Holmes and I carried 
our rifles, and Markham his birch-bark horn, 
a small megaphone made of a sheet of bark 
about sixteen inches square. At the small 
end it is an inch in diameter, at the larger 
end six inches, and is tied around with 
spruce roots, 





Slowly the lifting moon rolled above the 
tree-tops, changed to dull gold, and sailed 
high among the clustered stars, paling to sil- 
ver. The brilliant radiance varnished the 
still oval of the little pond, and brightly lit its 


spruce-palisaded shores. At the head of the 
pond a broad beach of yellow sand, bathed 
in moonlight, sloped gently to the water’s 
edge. Behind this, in the indigo shadow of a 
mighty hemlock, we took position. As we did 
so a gust of wind stirred the air, shivered 
the silver mirror of the pond, and mourned 
in the woods. 

Again the bull moose in his passion bel- 
lowed wistfully and the deep, hoarse sound 
reverberated through the shadowy colonnades 
of the woods. We judged that the bull was 
not more than half a mile away, and Mark- 
ham raised the horn to his lips and upon the 
waiting silence arose the call of the moose 
cow. Soft and low at first, a tremulous, 
whimpering, sobbing wail, it swelled into a 
great wave of sound vibrant with eager long- 
ing, then ebbing fainter, fainter, fainter, it 
died away. 

Intently we listened. The forest stirred 
with a vague unrest and we seemed to hear 
soft murmurings and whisperings, and the 
sighing of a thousand sleepers. Far-away a 
wolf bayed like a hound. The still air pulsed 
to the pumping call of a mud-hen. High 
overhead a loon rushed neighing, neighing, 
neighing. Then afar off the undergrowth 
crashed. 

“He’s coming,” whispered old Markham, 
and we felt the heat of savage exultation. 
The bull grunted. Lifting the horn, Mark- 
ham answered him with a short coaxing bel- 
low. The animal grunted again. Apparent- 
ly without a touch of suspicion, he was ap- 
proaching rapidly from the foot of the lake, 
following the narrow arc of sand beach. Our 
fingers crooked on the triggers. Soon we 
heard the hollow thudding of his swinging 
hoofs on the hard sand. But within twenty- 
five yards, just out of sight from the place 
where we _ stood, he halted. Markham 
dropped upon his knees, laid down the horn, 
and rapidly snatched up handfuls of the short 





Drawn by Wallace Blanchard 
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“HIS IMMENSE BULK AND ENORMOUS HEAD WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT ANTLERS” 
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grass. The sound was that of a cow graz- 
ing. It reached the sharp ears of the listen- 
ing moose and reassured him. Into the moon- 
glare he rushed, a splendid beast to look up- 
on. Against the moon-lit beach his immense 
bulk and enormous head with its magnifi- 
cent antlers loomed twice their natural size. 

We were filled with admiration, but the 
desire to kill burned within us. The steady 
rifle-nozzles jetted flame as we pressed the 
triggers and the shattering crash of the 
smokeless powder shivered the stillness. The 
great bull stumbled forward, and his huge 
body thudded on the sand. Groaning, he 
struggled to rise, but the destructive soft- 
pointed bullets had completely wrecked the 
vital machinery, and within three minutes he 
was dead. 


SPEARING A FRESH WATER WOLF 


“I am writing this by candle-light. The 
evening shadows are closing around the camp 
and the last crimson and gold and bronze 
leaves are sifting down through the skele- 
ton limbs of the maples. As in the days of 
chivalry the minstrel rode ahead of the army 
singing of the king’s renown and telling of 
his achievements, so the north wind is sing- 
ing tonight the song-story of the King of 
the Snows, who will soon force Queen Sum- 
mer to abdicate. 

“Last night the air was warm and there 
was no wind stirring, and, after the sun had 
set in a sky of orange and gold, I sat smok- 
ing, and listening to the swinging chanty of 
a whip-poor-will. I think it must have been 
the last whip-poor-will of summer. 

“T am living with a trapper, Saginaw Loup, 
in his camp of spruce logs on the Jumping 
Caribou River. During the summer Saginaw 
is a fire-ranger; during the winter he catches 
fur and has a marten road of seventy traps. 
lam looking forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tions to spending the winter here. The ro- 
mantic beauty and the solemnity of the for- 
est, the infinite peace and quiet are charm- 
ing. The wholesome, out-of-door life has 
greatly improved my health, and I have had 
some of the finest sport you can imagine. 
The other day I followed a big Virginia buck 
for many miles (there was an inch of snow) 
and at length got within fifty yards and 
shot him with the rifle you advised me to 
buy. That wasn’t bad for a mooneyass, was 
it? Mooneyass, as you know, means the 
same in this country as tenderfoot in the 
Western States. 

“Now I am going to tell you about spear- 
ing a big muscallunge. Of course you would 
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not call jack-lighting sport, still it is sport 
trom a certain point of view you get up here, 
though you would never reach it in ‘New 
York. Still ‘I am sure that the wild pic- 
turesqueness of jack-lighting, what you 
would call the color in it, would make it 
fascinating to any man with a color-sense and 
a heart beating with cheerful enthusiasm for 
and appreciation of the romantic, the weird 
and the strange. 

“One warm evening not long since, while 
I sat in front of the camp watching the fires 
of the sunset burn out behind the spruce 
woods across the river, Saginaw called out 
from where he was working at tanning a 
moose-skin, Indian fashion. 

“How ’d you like to go over to Lobstick 
Lake tonight and spear a big fish, eh?’ 

“Of course I answered that I would be very 
glad to go, and we started within a few min- 
utes. We had to paddle four miles up the 
river and make a twenty chain portage to 
the lake. 

“The jack was an iron basket about the size 
and shape of a small camp cooking pot, and 
was made of strips of band iron bent and 
riveted around an iron hoop. It was mount- 
ed upon an iron rod curved so that the jack 
projected two feet over the bow of Saginaw’s 
canoe when the end of the rod was in its 
socket, the mast hole in bow deck. 

“But we did not use the canoe that night 
leaving her in the river and when we reached 
the lake we launched a big punt, that lay 
upon the sandy shore. Saginaw stood in 
the stern and paddled with an oar, and after 
I had set up the jack in the bow I sat behind 
it, with the spear in my hands. The spear 
had been made by the same lumber camp 
blacksmith who constructed the jack, and 
it was a trident with double-barbed tines 
fitted on a four-foot shaft, to which about 
one hundred and fifty feet of heavy braided 
cord was fastened. 

“When the heavy punt had crawled about 
half a mile from the shore Saginaw laid 
down his clumsy paddle and told me to light 
the jack. 

“The iron basket was full of birch-bark 
and chips of pine, orange-colored with resin. 
Striking a match I lighted the birch-bark 
through the bottom of the basket. Rustling 
and snapping, the flames curfed around the 
basket and crept up through the oily bark 
and the fat chips. Then with a swishing sound 
a tongue of flame tossed up from the jack 
and waved above it like a crimson banner. 

“The clean, aromatic smell of the burning 
pine filled the air. It was delicious; I in- 
haled it gratefully. The scarlet radiance 
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spread over the dark water like a blood- 
stain, and the heavy, pitchy smoke hung in 
inky coils in the still air. The fire in the jack 
burned fiercely, crackling and humming, red 
sparks and hot ashes dropping into the 
water. 

“Impatiently I waited for two or three min- 
utes, peering down into the wine-colored 
pool beneath the jack, but it seemed an inter- 
minable time before a five or six-pound 
muscallunge, lithe, graceful and beautiful, 
with lance-head snout tapering to a point, 
came slipping with shivering fins and fanning 
tail, into the light-permeated orbit, his blue- 
enamelled back and onyx scales glowing pink 
as he came close to the surface, slid under 
the jack, and lay there motionless, as though 
basking in the glare. I could have driven 
the spear into him easily, but was after bigger 
game. After a few moments he darted away 
and in the next minute three bass of large 
size were attracted by the light and crept 
within easy spear-range. Presently they 
likewise stole away into the shadows beyond 
the radius of the beacon. 

“Never in my life had I seen anything 
more beautiful than those splendid bass. The 
shell-like mail on their backs seemed glazed 
with cobalt and violet and turquoise and 
iodine, and when they came beneath the jack, 
as if to place themselves on exhibition, and 
the crimson light gleamed upon them, the 
colors changed to carnation and orange and 
saffron. 

“During the next five minutes three more 
muscallunge crawled beneath the jack, lin- 
gered a few moments, then edged away. 
They were not over five pounds each. Then 
into the carmine-tinted water a fish as big 
as a torpedo came in such stealthy fashion 
that he seemed to be drifting, drifting, al- 
most imperceptibly. 

“The broad lacquered back of the monster 
shimmered like ruby glass as the ruddy flare 
fell upon it. The lenses of his eyes, which 
seemed as big as twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
caught the blood-red light and reflected it. 
The big, wing-like, lateen fins and the broad 
tail seemed made of pink coral. The silver 
scales that sheathed his big body were dyed 
a deep red and it seemed that the great fish 
was clad in a fairy robe made of rose petals. 

“Beautiful as he was, the fish looked sinis- 
ter and formidable, a water-wolf, ravening, 
rapacious, terrible. An ecstasy of delight and 
exultation seized me. Slowly, inch by inch, 


so as not to startle the fish by a quick move- 
ment, I raised the harpoon, and poised it for 
a mighty downward stroke. 

“Saginaw had crept forward and was kneel- 


ing behind me looking over my shoulder, | 
glanced at him and I knew by the expression 
of deep concern on his face that he was 
filled with anxiety lest I should miss the 
stroke or not strike strong enough and thus 
miss the magnificent opportunity with which 
fortune had favored me. 

“In the minute that passed while I stood 
with the spear poised, waiting for the fish 
to creep directly underneath the jack I lived 
an hour. At length the water-wolf lay mo- 
tionless directly under the jack, and with des- 
perate energy I drove the big trident into his 
thick body just behind the gill-covers. As 
the barbed tines entered his flesh the long, 
supple monster bent into an arc and straight- 
ened again like a steel spring. 

“In a geyser of froth, foam and spray he 
disappeared, waving his tail in our faces as he 
dived head first. The full length of the line 
that was attached to the shaft of the harpoon 
ran quickly over the gunwale and strained 
tight with a twang. Then the fish actually 
began to tow the heavy punt, which I should 
have thought impossible. Saginaw, fearing 
that the spear would be torn out of the fish’s 
body, quickly fitted the clumsy oars into the 
row-locks and pulled as hard as he could in 
the direction the fish was swimming. The 
big punt swished through the water and the 
line slackened. 

“As I hauled in the slack I saw the fish 
leap clear of the water, arching his body. 
He fell back again with a heavy splash, but 
remained on the surface, whirling, writhing, 
bucking and flopping, and spanking the water 
with his tail. When the punt was within 
twenty feet of him Saginaw ceased rowing, 
and we watched his wild flurry. The short 
shaft of the spear still stuck upright in 
his body, tossing and swinging and swaying 
and jerking above the dashes of spray that 
hid the fish. 

“It seemed as if he would shake the spear 
out, but the long barbs made this impossible. 
(Afterward when he was pulled up on the 
beach, dead, it required a great deal of mus 
cle and energy to draw the four-pronged tri- 
dent from the body.) Presently the old 
shark darted away down the lake, with Sag- 
inaw rowing hard after to prevent an accident 
to the line. I wondered at the vitality of the 
big fish and its tremendous energy despite 
its wound. But in a couple of minutes it 
stopped suddenly and lay still upon the sut- 
face. 

“ ‘He's dead, mebby,’ said Saginaw, and in 
a moment we drew up alongside and saw that 
this was true. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

Attention is directed to the monthly com- 
petition for prizes for photographs submitted 
to FIELD AND STREAM, the conditions of which 
are given below. This competition is open 
to all, our object being to secure good sub- 
jects for illustration, and no obstacle is there- 
fore placed in the way of our doing so by 
calling for a preliminary subscription to the 
magazine. Follow the directions given in 
sending in your pictures. 

(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pic- 
tures that are accepted and published each 
month in the year as follows: $3.00 to the 
best; $2.00 to the second best, and $1.00 for 
all others. 

(2) All pictures submitted should portray 
incidents of the rod, gun, dog, camera, canoe 
or camp, and must not have appeared before 
in print. Unmounted prints preferred and 
not smaller than 214 inches square. 

(3) All pictures sent in must be accom- 
panied by sender’s address, and postage for 
return if not accepted. If used by us they 
will be paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 

(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropri- 
ateness and action will determine largely in 
our selection of the prize pictures. No “poses” 
or big bags of game or strings of fish desired 
at all. 


WHAT TELEPHOTOGRAPHY IS 


HAVE never been quite able to under- 
stand why telephotography occupies so 
inconspicuous a place in the minds and 
practice of an astonishingly large proportion 
of the army of amateur photographers to- 
day. It becomes the more incomprehensible 
when one recalls the natural disposition of 
the non-professional worker to form at 
least a temporary attachment for almost any- 
thing that is new. This absorbing subject, 
however, seems to furnish a notable excep- 
tion to the unwritten rule governing in the 
case of “things new and curious,” for one 
has but to hover o’er the surface to see 
promise of so much that is good, useful and 
wonderful that indifference at once gives 
place to curiosity, a half-hearted interest to 
genuine devotion. 
Two things determine the size of the 
image we get of objects photographed—the 
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focal length of the lens and the distance in- 
tervening between the camera and the object. 
The greater the focal length of the lens, the 
larger the image; the greater the distance 
between camera and object, the smaller the 
image; the greater the focal length, the 
greater the cost of the lens, the greater the 
bellows extension required, not to mention 
an increase in weight and bulk and a conse- 
quent decrease in portability. 

In some of these facts, telephotography 
should prove both interesting and useful for 
the reason that it offers the advantages of 
an extremely long focus lens with an elimina- 
tion of many of its disadvantages. This is 
accomplished by the use of a special form 
of the photographic objective known as a 
telephotographic lens. There are times 
when it is either impossible or inadvisable to 
shorten the distance between the camera and 
the object to be photographed; consequently 
we are entirely dependent upon the focal 
length of the lens for the size of the picture 
image. Under such circumstances, the or- 
dinary lens and apparatus give but a disap- 
pointingly small reproduction. It is true 
that an ordinary lens of a longer focus is 
available, but, as already intimated, this en- 
tails considerable expense as well as a pro- 
hibitive bellows extension. As far as cost 
is concerned, let me remind you that a 35 or 
40-inch lens will so completely eat up three 
one-hundred dollar bills as not to leave 
enough to pay one’s carfare home—and this 
estimate is conservative, too. Then as to 
bellows extension, the average amateur in- 
strument rarely makes provision for a great- 
er draw than 24 inches; fifty per cent of 
them are incapable of an extension exceed- 
ing 12 or 14 inches. In giving us an ex- 
tremely long focus lens at a reasonable cost 
and operative with a normal bellows draw 
the interesting possibilities of telephotog 
raphy are at once apparent. 

This branch of photography should surely 
appeal particularly to the sportsman and 
lover of outdoor life and its wondrous 
charm. Imagine yourself out one day “hunt- 
ing with a camera.” <A couple of deer at a 
stream some distance away come in sight 
How you long to get a picture of them and 
what a quandary you are in as to just how 
to gratify the desire. To photograph them 
so far away would result in such a small 
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picture that the animals would scarce be 
visible; to approach too close would in all 
probability frighten the game and cause the 
prospective picture to literally “walk away.” 
The apparently difficult situation is overcome 
by bringing a telephoto lens into requisition. 
With its aid your apparatus may be leisurely 
adjusted without fear of disturbing the 
quarry; furthermore, the resultant picture 
will be of a size only otherwise possible 
by making the exposure at what would more 
than likely prove an unsafe distance from 
the obiect sought. Birds in their natural 
haunts, distant mountains, architecture and 
inaccessible spots generally—all these things 
come within the range of the telephotographic 
lens. 

Not only is this special objective preemi- 
nent for long distance work, but is invalu- 
able for securing enlarged pictures of small 
nearby objects. Flower studies, for éxample, 
may be successfully reproduced full size, while 
in the case of small animals or subjects of 
which only a portion is desired, the advan- 
tage of the larger image is evident. 

Those who are not disposed to go to the 
expense of a complete telephotographic lens 
will doubtless be interested to know that the 
various “telephoto attachments” sold com- 
mercially are as effective as they are popular, 
and vice versa. The “Hand Camera Tele- 
photo” made by Bausch & Lomb is especially 
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designed for cameras of limited bellows ex- 
tension and admits of enlargements up to 
two and one-half magnifications. The same 
concern makes a higher grade instrument 
giving magnifications of from 3 to 8 diame- 
ters, and a rack and pinion is provided for 
focussing. These attachments furnish a sat- 
isfactory solution of the question of expense 
—they cost from $10 to $20, and, as men- 
tioned above, are most excellent and practi- 
cal instruments. The economy in favor of 
an attachment as against a regular tele- 
photographic lens lies in the fact that the 
former are intended for use in combination 
with the lens used by the photographer for 
his general work. As the positive lens is 
easily detachable from the telephoto tube, it 
is at all times available for ordinary uses. 
Let it be remarked, however, that it is rather 
an essential that the positive lens be of a 
high grade—the better the quality, the better 
the telephoto combination. An Anastigmat, 
working at a large aperture, is the most de- 
sirable, for two reasons at least; first, when 
used as a telephoto, the rapidity of the lens 
is decreased, and, second, any defects in the 
positive are magnified with the image. 

An obvious gain in the matter of drawing 
or perspective must not be _ overlooked. 
Photograph architectural detail towards the 
top of a high building or tower with the 
ordinary equipment and then do the same 
work with a telephoto combination. A com- 
parison of results will show a marked differ- 
ence. In the first case the perspective will be 
more or less distorted; the latter will show a 
vast improvement in the drawing. The tele- 
photo lens seems particularly adapted to the 
photographing of either long distance or near- 
by objects, for in the case of buildings situate 
say half a mile from the camera, the per- 
spective seems to be somewhat faulty. How- 
ever, the defect is less glaring with the lower 
magnifications. 

Telephotography is not without its ‘disad- 
vantages; but exception can hardly be taken 
to the need of accepting a little bitter amidst 
so great a preponderance of sweet. The 
necessity of a somewhat longer exposure, 
undue influence on results exercised by the 
wind and atmospheric disturbances generally 
—these constitute the chief shortcomings. 
The time when telephoto work can be done 
is therefore a little restricted, not to such an 
extent, however, as to appreciably detract 
from the value of the power which the special 
equipment places at the disposal of its pos- 
sessor. As a general proposition, the photo- 
graphing of moving objects is without the 
pale of telephotography, due to the prolonged 
exposure required. With lenses working at 
very large apertures and under exceptionally 
favorable atmospheric conditions, objects in 
motion can be successfully photographed. 

Like any other branch of the art, there are 
some difficulties to be encountered—none, 
however, not readily overcomeable by the 
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Photo by W. D. Gray 


CAMP FIRE STORIES—A SPOT 


intelligent and painstaking worker. The 
camera can be put to many special uses, each 
of which entails a certain amount of ex- 
pense and yields a certain amount of pleas- 
ure; but I can safely say that for so small an 
outlay of money, no branch of the art is 
capable of giving such a large measure of 
enjoyment as that to which I have been 
drawing your attention. 

The technique of telephotography I have 
purposely avoided—space limitation demands 
this. But I take this opportunity of remind- 





SUBJECT OF MONTHLY PRINT CRITICISM 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


ing you that IT am at all times willing and 
ready to answer any questions that my read 
ers may wish to send in, not only on tele- 
photography, but on all matters photo- 
graphic. This Department is conducted in 
the interest and for the benefit of the sports- 
men-photographers of FieLpD AND STREAM, 
and its columns are always open for the dis- 
semination of the kind of information cal- 
culated to do the greatest good to the great- 
est number. Ask and ye shall receive. 
SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 

The print published herewith is of a live, 
red deer, the original negative having been 
made in 1901 by one of our Massachusetts 
readers, who states that the photograph was 
secured “under great difficulties in New 
Hampshire, where deer are very rare,’ and 
that the camera was held in the hand at the 
time of making the exposure. 

This picture is a strange combination of 
good and poor judgment, and that is the 
reason for its selection as a fit print for crit- 
icism. The subject is a happy one,—in fact, 
I enly wish more of our readers would show 
such fine discrimination in a search for cam- 
era material; but it is a matter of keen regret 
that the picture was not equally successful 
from a mechanical point of view. 

Red is a hard color to photograph,—green 
is little better—both absorb more light than 
they reflect. When these colors are to be in- 
cluded in a picture, a snap shot under fairly 
favorable conditions is not productive of 
highly satisfactory results——with a slow light 
the chances of success are reduced to a min- 
imum. 

The fact of the camera having been held in 
the hand accounts for the blurred appearance 
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over the entire picture. Comparatively few 
amateurs can hold a camera steady during a 
period exceeding one-fifth of a second, though 
it is possible to make hand exposures up to 
a full second or more, but that is nothing 
more or less than a matter of practice. 

In justice to our Massachusetts friend, I 
would add that he probably did the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances so far as ex- 
posure is concerned; but exception must be 
taken to the unsteady holding of the camera 
in the hand. This was certainly avoidable and 
although under-exposure would doubtless 
have resulted in any event, the picture should 
at least have been sharp and clear. There is 
no question that the photograph was taken 
under unfavorable conditions, but this does 
not alter the fact that the opportunity was 
not availed of to the best advantage. 

When making prints for purposes of repro- 
duction, don’t tone them to a red. Red 
shadows in a photograph produce black in 
the half-tone. Carry the toning process until 
the prints take on a brownish color as this 
tone remains of the same color value in the 
half-tone, hence gives a better reproduction 
of outlines and detail. These practical sug- 
gestions will be useful to those who make 
prints for reproduction in Fietp AND STREAM. 

Should the focussing screen be broken 


while in the field, an ordinary dry plate may 
be taken from a holder and inserted (film 
side toward the lens) in its place. A _ better 
plan is to slightly fog a plate, develop, fix, 
wash and dry as usual and then place in po- 
sition. White tissue paper gummed on glass 
will also do in a pinch. Of course, it is best 
not to break the focussing screen in the first 
place; but should the unforeseen happen when 
photographic supply stores and the like are 
non est, the man who knows how to make a 
temporary screen and thus be enabled to con- 
tinue his work, has a distinct advantage over 
the fellow whose lack of resourcefulness 
forces him to quit and go home. 


A metol-hydrochinone developer has good 
keeping qualities if put in bottles which it 
fills to the neck, the bottles being then tight- 
ly corked and placed on their sides so that 
the bubbles formed by the confined air can- 
not rise against the cork. This prevents oxi- 
dation of the developer in the bottles. If 
the amateur wishes to make a few prints ata 
time and use the least possible quantity of 
developer, it is a good plan to have bottles 
of different sizes at hand. Select each time 
one of such a size as to be entirely filled 
with the developer that is left. This ensures 
the solution being in good condition when 
again needed. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

On January 1, 1904, Mr. Emerson Hough of Chicago, 
known for nearly twenty years over the signature of 
“E, Hough” as a writer on sporting topics in the best 
periodicals of the country, and without doubt the best 
posted writer on field sports in the United States, takes 
over an interest and assumes editorial charge of FIELD 
and STREAM. Mr. Hough’s record and reputation as a 
writer, a sportsman and a man, leave no necessity for 
us to explain or to express our satisfaction in this 
arrangement, 

Mr. W. S. Phillips, formerly our Western representa- 
tive at Chicago, and manager of the department “The 
Wide West from Chicago’’, has left Chicago for Seattle, 
Wash,, and will represent this magazine on the Pacific 
Slope, with his old time vivacity and vigor. Mr. Hough 
will reside at Chicago and wi’! continue to write of Chi- 
cago and of the West, as he has done for many years. 

These and other arrangements now in progress enable 
us to promise for the coming year a better magazine than 
we have ever put out, and which we hope and believe 
will be the best of its kind in the country. 





Plain “Number Eight” this charming 
month has remained throughout the ages. 
To the ancients, with all the 

October harvests and the vintage over, 
the month perhaps signified 

but little; for the ancients knew not any too 
well how to enjoy themselves, nor did Octo- 
ber bear to them the message that it bears 
tous. Then, with us, the Frost King stalks 
abroad, and from his finger tips, like light- 
ning flashes from the clenched hand of Jove, 
dart pencils of ice to paint out the greens of 
summer’s delight and to lay in the reds and 
golds and rich browns that rejoice the color 
sense of men and clothe dying nature in 
robes of glory. And these frosty fingers, 
too, wield the chilly little wedges that pry 
open burr and nut shell and strew their con- 
tents on the moss to be gathered of urchins 
and garnered of squirrels. How these latter 
frisky little fellows rejoice in the abundance 











or 


Those who sojourn here meet on common ground and speak a common language 


spread before them! How they bark and 
chatter and laugh and wig-wag signals back 
and forth with their fluffy tails—and all in 
praise of October. Then the grouse and the 
quail learn to fear the strolling hunter and 
the keen nosed dog. ‘Then in still increasing 
numbers the wild fowl fly honking and 
quacking from the northlands, where the 
deep hidden waters of their summer life are 
being tightly barred in the prisons of the ice. 
And the Frost King too is a beneficent visi- 
tor, for he takes the heavy heated airs of 
summer, laden maybe with many a noxious 
germ of fever, and purifies and vivifies them, 
till they tingle through the lungs like old 
wine tingles in the brain, and inspire and 
stimulate those who then seek nature’s secret 
haunts, till they balk at no exertion and risk 
feats of endurance impossible in the heated 
term. October airs intoxicate all life: Octo- 
ber is the John Barleycorn of the months. 
And October, too, is essentially the sports- 
man’s month. It lures him; it cajoles him; it 
holds out promise of health and of happiness, 
and it keeps its promises. We grant that the 
month has a baneful side; baneful to game. 
both fur and feather. But some game must 
die. How much better for the bird to have 
once felt October’s stimulus, even if the bird 
be doomed to fall. October gives them 
strength to flee on whirring wing the doom 
October brings. 








You can’t figure the wilderness in 
dollars and cents. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


The relation of a benevolent society and 
the killing of game will not strike the 
reader as being very close, 

The Elks yet an assistance or induce- 
Foes ment to the shooting of elk 

of the Elks existed for years in the de- 

: mand for elks’ teeth for 
members of the Order of Elks. The gen- 
tleman who wrote the article on the his- 
tory of the moose, given in this issue, is 
authority for the statement that the adop- 
tion of the elk’s tooth as a fraternity badge 
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by the members of this organization was 
quite inappropriate as the Elks being a 
European fraternity order and the Euro- 
pean elk in reality a moose, the American 
elk’s tooth was all wrong. If that is so 
the conclusion is correct, but without going 
so far as to say that the Order of Elks 
is an American fraternity order, we will 
state that the present writer was more or 
less connected with persons concerned in 
theatricals and his newspaper work gave 
him everv facility for knowing of the ex- 
istence of any Elks in England from 1876 
to 1880. Prior to that in New York his 
closest friend for years frequently told him 
of how he belonged to a little coterie which 
eventually got in a number of the theatrical 
profession, and that that was the origin of 
the Order of Elks, for the name of his old 
club was changed to the Elks and blos- 
somed into the present organizatien. It is 
not a matter of serious moment either way, 
the point for consideration being the aid 
to the destruction of elk which the using 
of the teeth as a charm or insignia of broth- 
erhood doubtless had a share. This has 
been recognized in some States by sections 
of the game laws being provided to cover 
the sales It is illegal in Wyoming to buy 
or barter for tusks or teeth, or for any 
public carrier to have them in possession 
for transportation. But a still better en- 
actment is that of the Order of Elks which 
upon being advised of the result of the 
wearing of elks’ teeth urged by resolution 
upon the members that this self adopted 
badge should be given up. It never was, 
so far as we know, anything but a personal 
idea prevalent among the members and 
was not official. 

Learn to be silent in the wilds, and 

you will open new chapters of the 

old book. 


Fie'd and Stream Philosophy 


Ir may never be known who shot the three 
elk on Sunday, Sept. 6, in the Adirondacks. 
Our impression is that it was 


Elk Killed more an act of stupidity than 
in the actual intent to kill the elk. 
Adirondacks Originally there were five elk, 


of which one doe was acci- 
dentally killed about September Ist by the 
Raquette Lake train, near Gibb’s Lake. The 
remaining four were seen at Old Forge on 
Friday, September 4. On Sunday morning 
they were sighted near Camp Fulton, and at 
half-past six the same evening the three dead 
elk, the buck and two does were found at the 
outlet of Morse—Moos—Lake, about three 
miles from Mure’s, at Fourth Lake. They 
were cold, showing that they had been dead 
for some hours. The buck had been shot twice, 
once in the body and also through the neck, 
while each of the does had succumbed to but 
one bullet. We have said it was likely an act 


of stupidity for the reason that we cannot 
conceive how any person with the knowl- 
edge that these were elk, would shoot them, 
If he knew as much as that he would also 
know that he could do nothing with them 
when killed, for the slightest suggestion that 
he had been guilty of breaking the law would 
be tantamount to his receiving the full pen- 
alty of the law, and what possible satisfaction 
could the mere killing give? No guide, we are 
morally convinced, would have for a moment 
permitted the slaughter, and our idea is that 
some lone, inexperienced hunter, thinking 
they were deer, shot the elk, and then, find- 
ing what a mistake he had made, left them 
where they were found. It may be said that 
no person could make such a mistake as to 
think an elk was a deer, but as every year 
brings additions to the list of fatal accidents, 
in which men are mistaken for deer, it does 
not seem problematical that an animal of a 
fairly similar resemblance was shot under 
such a misapprehension. We doubt not but 
that the man who did the deed feels as guilty 
as if he had committed murder, and is in 
just as much fear of apprehension. Game 
Protector J. E. Ball, A. M. Church, and 
Henry Davidson were at the scene the fol- 
lowing Tuesday and made an investigation, 
but up to the present time nothing has trans- 
pired in the way of fixing the blame or the 
making of an arrest. 

It is fortunate that the supply of elk 
the Adirondacks has not to rely upon the 
single doe which escaped death, for on the 
previous Wednesday Paul Smith received a 
present from Wyoming of two car loads of 
elk, to the number of forty-three, for libera- 
tion on his forty-thousand-acre preserve. 
Mr. W. C. Whitney also notified Dr. F. E 
Kendall, of Saranac Lake, that he was about 
shipping him a carload of elk, to be dis- 
tributed as he thought fit. 


What's beyond the horizon is always 
the big mystery of the world. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


The American Forestry Association at 
its reunion held on August 25th and 26th, 
listened to a vast number oi 
papers and addresses deliver- 
ed on the subject of forests 
and forestry. On_ reading 
through a great deal of what 
was said by professors and others there 
seems little reason to hope that any great 
improvement will be noticeable for many 
years. There seemed throughout the ad- 
dresses a failure to say what might and 
should be done. A lack of tangible sugges- 
tions. There may be more levers at work 
than the excerpts from the speeches tend 
to show, for they contained too many 


Present State 
of American 
Forests 


Micawber- uke hopes that eventually, some 
time or another, something not altogether 
definite might turn up. By way of some- 
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IN THE COUNCIL 


thing of a practical nature as to what had 
been accomplished Dr. C. A. Schenck, For- 
ester of Biltmore, Mr. Vanderbilt’s South 
Carolina estate, said in part: 

Forestry means, for the private owner, 
the financial development of forestal in- 
vestments. Where timber has little value 
and is not expected to have value in the 
future, forestry, as an enterprise, offers 
no inducement to the capitalist. By im- 
proving the means of transportation, the 
present value of the trees and the pros- 
pective value of the saplings growing near 
Biltmore on 130,000 acres of woodland has 
been greatly enhanced. The original in- 
vestments have been reduced, on the one 
hand, by the removal of hyper-mature trees, 
and have been increased, on the other 
hand, by building roads, dams and chutes, 
by erecting saw-mills, by clearing the forest 
where it stands on agricultural soil, by 
creating farnis, pastures, villages, indus- 
tries, and so on. Where the forest is cut 
on absolute forest soil unfit for any produc 
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LODGE 


tion other than trees, the rule adhered to is. 
“No fellings without a definite aim at re- 
forestation by nature’s own means.” 
Another five years will elapse before the 
investments made at, Biltmore have reached 
a figure and an equilibrium at which a steady 
surplus revenue can be continuously ob- 
tained from the forest. The revenue deriv- 
able is expected to thereafter increase from 
year to year, with the waning of the Amer- 
ican virgin forest and the coinciding in- 
crease of timber prices. Artificial planting 
is not resorted to at Biltmore, excepting, 
however, the case of some 2000 acres of 
abandoned fields lying in close proximity 
to town and afforested by planting pine, 
locust, cherry, walnut, etc. The forest is 
thoroughly protected from fire with the 
help of some seventy farm tenants living 
inside the tract, by a network of roads and 
trails—altogether over 1000 miles—acting 
as fire lanes, by the interspersion of strips 
of farm land along the water courses, and 
forest pastures along the mountain tops. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S TAXIDERMY 


BY J. W. ELWOOD 


PROFESSOR OF THE 


1TH all writings and advisings, with 

all our precautions, with all our laws, 

the wild game of the United States 
continues to diminish with the succeeding 
years. This is not specifically true, but gen- 
ally. Some species are doubtless holding 
their own, or are even on the increase in 
some favored localities, but others are surely 
being extinguished. The buffalo and wild 
pigeon are remembrances only, as far as the 
sportsman is concerned. The sage hen of our 
Western states is rapidly passing, and unless 


‘immediate stringent laws are passed and en- 


forced, this noble (and useful) bird will 
within a few years be almost wholly extinct. 

No one is so much interested in these facts 
as the true sportsman, and from him alone 
will permanent protection come. He must 
take the initiative. His influence must be 
directed toward the- State house, and later 
with untiring zeal see that the enacted laws 
are executed. The pot-hunter, the market hun- 
ter, the dynamiter, the game butcher, must 
he stamped out. They, combined with natur- 
al agents, severe winters, floods, and forest 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF 


TAXIDERMY 


fires, are accountable for the disappearance 
of the game birds, animals, and fishes from 


our fields, woods and waters. The former 
can and must be eradicated. The latter must 
be tempered in its severity by intelligent 


measures by the state and general govern- 
ments. 

The game of the country is the legitimate 
ward of the sportsmen. Let him be faithful 
to the trust or hold his peace at the ravages 
made in the family of his adoption. He must 
turn to other things for amusement and rec- 
reation in order that he may even occasion- 
ally enjoy the pleasures of true field sports. 
There seems to be nothing that will wholly 
take the place of the actual hunting expedi- 
tion. The sportsman, then, must make the 
most of his opportunities. He must cultivate 
a taste for the many little innovations, closely 
related to hunting, which will amuse and fur- 
nish additional sources of diversion. Man is 
not wholly an animal. There is something 
besides bloodthirstiness to appeal to. 

There is an art that goes hand in hand 
with the inclinations of the true sportsman, 
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and offers him an unlimited field of pleasure 
and profit. He may enjoy the magnificent 
specimens that he secures, long after the 
thrill of the chase is forgotten. The loss oc- 
casioned by the necessity of restricted shoot- 
ing and angling may be regained, with in- 
terest, by devoting himself to the art of taxi- 
dermy. This is an accomplishment that 
rightfully belongs to him. “Isn’t he a beauty? 
I wish I had him mounted,” is an expression 
that we hear daily when on the outing or 
hunting excursion. The sportsman realizes 
that something of great value is being lost 
by not having a knowledge of how to pre- 
serve and keep his beautiful trophies. What 
he needs is personal skill in skinning and 
mounting the choice specimens that he is 
fortunate enough to secure. Can he acquire 
this knowledge? Is it practical for him to 
attempt it? Both questions can be answered 
in the affirmative. He can not only acquire a 
perfect knowledge in the art of taxidermy, 
but it is almost necessary that he do so if he 
expects to secure all there is in his favorite 
sport. 

Only two things are imperative to gain 
proficiency in the art. First, detailed instruc- 
tion in proper methods, and second, diligent 
practice and study. There is nothing new in 
the idea of every man being his own taxider- 
mist. It has been advocated for many years, 
but for good reasons it has not been popular 
until the past few seasons. Being fully alive 
to the many advantages offered by a knowl- 
edge of the subject, the novice has gone 
blindly into the matter with no previous in- 
vestigation of the requirements of the work. 
He must at the beginning understand that if 
he is to meet with success it is absolutely nec- 
essary that he adopt the methods known as 
the standard. 

There is no short cut to skill in any art, 
and right here is where the amateur makes 
his first serious mistake. He has read of 
some embalming powder or other equally 
ridiculous nostrum that will enable him to do 
first-class taxidermy work by some “presto” 
system, at a moment’s notice, and sends 
away his dollars, only to meet disappoint- 
ment, which dampens his ardor, and ends 
his efforts to learn the art. He is destined 
to defeat before he begins, simply because he 
failed to ascertain that taxidermy has been 
reduced to a science, and that certain fixed 
principles must be followed. 

Yet he can learn to do the work, and do 
it well. This is positive. He must first se 
cure his instruction from some reliable in- 
stitution that makes a specialty of scientific 


done nicely after a few efforts. 


taxidermy, and who understand the ethics 9 
teaching. Given this instruction, and with 
the opportunity to ask questions—compe. 
tent sources on the various “snags” tha 
inevitably arise, it is safe to say that every 
person who will make the effort may become 
a skilled taxidermist. 

The time required need not be long, pro- 
viding sufficient energy and determination 
are infused into the work. Birds and smalj 
animals may be well mounted within a month 
or two, but the larger mammals will require 
a large amount of time and practice. The 
mounting of deer, elk and sheep heads will 
be found comparatively easy, and can be 
Fishes and 
reptiles may be placed in the easy class, while 
turtles offer an example of what is consid- 
ered difficult. 

The most desirable time of the year to 
study taxidermy seems to be the fall and 
winter. Desirable specimens are easily se- 
cured, and the long winter evenings afford 
ample time to practice the art and study the 
instructions and works on related subjects. 

There is no class of persons to whom tax- 
idermy should appeal more than to those 
who collect the specimens. It forms. the 
complement of the sportsman’s successes in 
the game field. By making the collecting and 
preserving of trophies coordinate with his 
interests in sports, he has created a new 
object in pursuing them, and at the same time 
educates himself in an art that will afford 
him unlimited pleasure and amusement. 

The adornment of the home and den offer 
sufficient inducement to the sportsman to 
take up the study of taxidermy. The profits 
that may be realized by disposing of a por- 
tion of his specimens may be sufficient to de- 
fray the entire outlay for guns, ammunition, 
rods, reels, and the expense of the hunting 
trips. Without argument the desirability of 
a knowledge of taxidermy is evident to those 
interested in sports. 

During the past three years the study of 
taxidermy has been taken up by a large num- 
ber of men and boys, and women as well, 
and there seems no doubt but what it will be 
pursued with even greater enthusiasm dur- 
ing the coming season. It becomes a thobby 
as does kodaking and other amusements. 

There is no reason why every one interest- 
ed in Nature and outdoor life should not en- 
rich his pleasures, and be the possessor of a 
collection of Nature’s choicest art, secured 
and arranged by his own skill, and from this 
fact be of double worth and a constant source 
of pride and self approbation. 
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THE HUNTER’S 


CTOBER is the hunter's month in Maine 
O and New England. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land every 
man who has ever known the fascination of 
looking along the glittering steel barrel has 
his annual thrill. And the large and rapidly- 
increasing class of beginners and novices 
then experience that true fever of sportsman- 
ship which once in the must run its 
course to the end, be it even threescore years 
and ten. Youth, no less than age itself, finds in 
the crisp October air an exhilarating and 
grateful tonic which prompts to long tramps, 
alert senses, big appetites and dreamless 
sleep. A day behind the big game of the 
woods, with its accompanying variety of ex- 
periences is indeed a elixir of life to the 
nervous and exhausted. More and more our 
American business men are learning from 
their sportsmen friends or from happy ex- 
perience that no form of relaxation from the 
cares of business begins to equal, in true, 
rest-giving quality, a hunting trip into the 
heart of the woods. 

October first opens the 
Maine and three counties of New Hamp- 
while in Vermont deer hunting is 
limited to the last ten days of the month, and 
then only for animals having horns. In 
Massachusetts deer are protected to 1905, 
and by that time, judging from reports that 
are constantly coming in to us, there will be, 
in the northern counties at least, not a little 
deer hunting. Bull moose are lawful 
game in Maine from October fifteenth to 
December first, save in Knox, Lincoln and 
Waldo counties, where October hunting only 
is permitted. In New Hampshire, fawns, 
elk and caribou are protected. 
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While considerable has been said in thes« 
columns of the general hunting grounds of 
Maine and New England, the attractions of 
Washington County have been but little re 
ferred Here in this new and almost vir 
gin region one can now find a rare and de 
lightful combination of wild game and imme 
diate communication with the outside world 
The Washington County railroad traverses 
a superb country for big game, big fish and 
trips, and has recently come into much 
a field for those who seek big 


canoe 


prominence as 


game and deer. It is the natural home of 
these forest denizens, and because of the fact 
that for several years this border region of 
New Brunswick has been closed to moose 
hunters, these “xings of the forest” have 
multiplied rapidly. As there is no barrier 
between Maine and New Brunswick, a large 
number have migrated into Maine in search 


of their favorite food, which grows so abun- 
dantly in this region. Thus Washington 
county has profited by the New Brunswick 
game law, and the vicinity of Princeton, 
Tomah, Grand Lake and Musquash waters 
will undoubtedly yield the big game hunter 
as fine specimens as any region in the State. 
In the fall of 1901 eight big bulls were killed 
within a radius of twelve miles in three 
weeks. On one day in November of that 


Porter, of 
Tomah 


Pike and his 
hunting . along 
after leaving camp, when 
herd of seven moose, five 
The son secured the 
biggest, which weighed, dressed, 875 pounds, 
with antlers measuring 62 inches. The father 
killed a bull which dressed at 745 pounds 
These were both taken only ten miles from 


year Randall son, 
Princeton, wert 
stream, an hour 
they came upon a 
bulls and two cows. 
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their home. The same day Lewis Crosby 
got a bull meose within a half mile of his 
house which weighed 500 pounds. Deer are 
very plentiful, and the game wardens and 
guides assert that in no other part of Maine 
do bull moose and buck deer predominate as 
they do here 

Many sportsmen enjoy bear hunting above 
all other big game sport, and certainly no 
region offers the possibilities for black bear 
that Washington county does. Forty per 
cent of all the bears shipped from Maine last 
year came from this county. Harrington 
may be said to be the center of the bear 
territory, for here immense tracts of land 
have been burned over and grown up to 
blueberries to supply five large canning fac 
tories in the vicinity. The plains, of course, 
afford fine feeding ground for beafs, and the 
hunting record of eight black bears in one 
day, taken along the Machias river, is not 
likely to be surpassed by any region in the 
state. 

A peculiarity of the trip is that one can get 
into a comfortable Puilman car in 
and step out at a railroad station close to a 
waterway where guide and canoe are ready 
for the guest. The trip may begin at once, 
extend for days or weeks, and finally wind 
up just where it began, within a hundred 
feet of the railroad, having traversed new 
country all the way. Not a clearing will be 
seen for days, nor a habitation, save that of a 
fellow-camper’s tent or a guide’s cabin. 

NON-RESIDENT LAWS 

the nen-resident license laws recently 
passed by Maine and New Hampshire have 
been instrumental in furnishing the theme 
for spirited and lengthy discussion wherever 
safe 


Boston 


Eastern sportsmen congregate. It is 
io say that no hunting license laws passed 
by any of the United States have been the 
subject of so much comment and criticism 
as these, largely because Maine is probably 
the most popular state in the country for 
non-resident sportsmen to visit. A com- 
parison of the non-resident license laws of 
the countrysshows, however, that the Eastern 
sportsman if not dealt with more unkindly 
than his Western or Southern brother. These 
figures are interesting as showing compara- 
tive degrees of the financial punishment 
meted out to the man who prefers to live in 
one state and do his shooting in another: 


RINE oie alin 3.3 sre vce seco e a n0le 25 00 
SINE ois nars Cacee danas seme 5 00 
Florida 10 00 
RISE rape tren pee eer Parra 25 00 
Illinois .15 50 
ee ere. 
arene ar Soman Sree oe 10 50 


Kentucky ...... 25 50 
SR re re 15 00 
Maryland .29 50 
Michigan See . 
Minnesota (small game $10.50) 25 50 
Nebraska Bee ..10 00 
New Hampshire (deer)......10 00 
New Jersey .......... ...10 50 
North Carolina ..............10 00 
I ocd cohen kee eee 25 25 
Montana (small game $10)... .25 00 
PORRSYIVENIG. oo. oo scn ccs OOD 
South Carolina ......... ..25 00 
ee : ee 
A en ere coe ...10 00 
WEUMIIE, os awe eiswdews .10 00 
Washington .... 5 a 3s va 0 SD 
Washington .. FO 
West Virginia . ..15 00 
Wisconsin . ; ..25 00 
Wyoming .50 00 


And it may be added that in many of these 
states the non-resident sportsman is also com- 
pelled to engage a registered guide at prices 
ranging from $2 to $4 per day 

DANGER IN THE Woops 

Danger in the woods is always an interest- 
ing theme, and offers a variety of viewpoints 
ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
One or two phases come to mind in connec- 
tion with the hunting season and prompt a 
brief word. First of all may be mentioned 
that much-debated proposition whether a hun- 
ter is ever truly in danger from a moose, 
wounded or otherwise. Wide travel in the 
best hunting regions of the East with large 
opportunity for meeting and conference with 
many of the foremost guides and big-game 
hunters has furnished me with a curious fund 
of conflicting opinions, many based upon ac- 
tual experiences in the woods. The majority 
of the moose hunters whom I have met in 
Maine seem to be of the opinion that moose 
never attack human beings, and they ridicule 
the suggestion that a moose will without 
provocation plunge into a fight with his hu- 
man foe. On the contrary, they argue that 
he will slink away as promptly as a bear, and 
that even when cornered he will rarely show 
fight. They do not believe in the stories 
which are current in many camps descriptive 
of fierce fights between man and moose, re- 
sulting in the man being “treed” for hours 
or perhaps days. Such stories they frequently 
use to interest and amuse the “tenderfeet,” 
but when pressed for a truthful expression 
of actual belief and experience, will promptly 
disavow any faith in such yarns. Now, on 
the other hand, I have met many men in 
Maine who have spent their lives far back in 
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the haunts of the hunted, and whose opinions 
are based upon their own experiences or upon 
authentic stories of friends and acquaint- 
ances, and these men are firm in their convic- 
tion that a bull moose is a dangerous animal 
to encounter. They claim that the man who 
deliberately takes chances with a bull moose 
is simply inviting trouble and entirely under- 
estimating the pugnacious qualities of his 
new acquaintance. Some of them have per- 
sonally enjoyed the lively sensation of mak- 
ing tracks from the onrush of a huge bulk of 
dark brown bearing jagged antlers and glar- 
ing eyes. During the rutting season they in- 
sist that a bull moose will deliberately and 
wantonly attack any animal found in his path, 
whether it be two or four legged. 

Such opinions are shared alike by veteran 
hunters of fourscore years and by expert 
young men in the very heart of the newer 
game country. Old Henry Moore of Bing- 
ham, one of the most famous guides and big 
game hunters of the state, hero of a hundred 
exciting and hairbreadth incidents, and a 
widely quoted authority on the haunts and 
habits of the big game of the state, is firm 
and positive that moose will and do attack 
men, and he can supply data in detail sub- 
stantiating his belief. Among the younger 
generation, Fred Cummings of Square Lake, 
one of the most widely experienced and com- 
petent observers of wild life in the State, fully 
endorses Henry Moore’s views, and his life in 
the Fish River country has afforded him rare 
opportunity for an expert’s opinion on the 
subject. 

I know that many men make long tours and 
canoe cruises through the State in midsum- 
mer, and even late in the fall, with no “shoot- 
ing irons” of any kind among the party. And 
it is being seriously proposed to render the 
carrying of firearms in close season illegal. 
Nevertheless, my personal judgment would be 
to take no chances. In my canoe outfit, 
whether the cruise be a midsummer or fall 
one, there is always a Colt’s revolver of ap- 
proved pattern and known business ability, 
and that implement is usually within handy 
teach. Danger from two legged animals is 
another phase of the subject, concerning 
which a hint may be recorded here. In view 
of the many shooting accidents within recent 
years in which hunters have been mistaken 
for wild game, any practical scheme for 
avoiding these distressing blunders will be 
heartily welcomed. Mr. Harry W. Branden- 
burg, a well-known Boston sportsman, solved 
the problem for himself last year by includ- 
ing in his hunting outfit a bright scarlet cloth 
hat. His sportsmen friends in Boston laughed 
loud and long at the innovation, but Mr. 
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Brandenburg had the best laugh, for through- 
out his trip into Sebois camps the guides and 
experienced woodsmen complimented him on 
his good judgment, and wanted one “just like 
it.” They even claimed that so far from in- 
juring his chances for big game, the scarlet 
signal would actually improve them. 

MR. CLEVELAND'S CHOICE 

When so widely traveled a sportsman as ex- 
President Grover Cleveland selects a locality 
for the enjoyment of his favorite pastimes, 
it is safe to assume that the region affords 
rare sport. And when the locality is open to 
other sportsmen and visitors who may enjoy 
the same rare sport, it is usually worth mak- 
ing a note of in one’s book of “new places.” 
Meddybemps Lake, Maine, is the compli- 
mented spot, on the line of the Washington 
County railroad. It has long been known to 
local anglers as furnishing some of the best 
black bass fishing in the world, not even ex- 
cepting the far famed Belgrade Lakes, further 
to the southwest. Mr. Joseph Jefferson, who 
may be termed America’s foremost angler, 
interested Mr. Cleveland in the beautiful 
region, and now they have settled on Eagle 
Island as the nucleus of a small settlement of 
congenial angling friends. Already a stone 
pier has been constructed, naptha launches 
are in service, and lodges of simple and com- 
modious proportions are in course of con- 
struction. There is also excellent duck shoot- 
ing in season. Here, this couple of world 
famous wielders of the rod will probably 
spend the happiest days of their lives, for 
each is an acknowledged enthusiast on the 
“gamest fish that swims,” as Dr. Henshall 
said, and each is known to believe that a 
man’s capacity for enjoyment grows with his 
other faculties. 

MAINE MOSQUITO CURE 

Every visitor to Maine will be interested in 
the following item, which would seem to offer 
some hope for future relief from the only 
drawback to early summer happiness in the 
Recreation State: 

“W. L. Underwood, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, who dis- 
covered a new species of giant mosquito in 
the Maine woods last winter, gives some in- 
teresting information regarding it in a recent 
issue of Science. The new insect is named 
Eucorethra Underwoodi. The adult mos- 
quito cannot bite, but in the larval stage it eats 
even its own brothers and sisters, if there is 
no other food, but prefers the larve of other 
mosquitoes. Mr. Hill says: “On several occa- 
sions fourteen Eucorethra larve ate, during 
the night, sixty Culex larve out of the sev 
enty that had been placed in the water with 
them.” 
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HEN the leaves begin to turn from 

scarlet and lemon yellow to the neu- 

tral frost-bitten brown, that coming 
winter decrees shall be the common color 
of all plant life until next spring, then the 
deer hunter begins to sniff the air and look 
longingly toward the purple line that marks 
the distant hills. 

If he be a still hunter he will wait until 
the first tracking snow covers the leaves, 
then he will slip like a shadow through the 
gray forest halls, listening and watching 
with eyes as keen as the deer’s. With silent 
feet he will slip along against the wind, read- 
ing all signs as he sees them, taking care that 
he does not alarm the querulous jay or the in- 
quisitive crow, for they would soon scream a 
warning to the deer. Likewise the tiny strip- 
ed chipmunk that sits shelling cones on the 
blackened stump—these and many others 
speak a common language of the wilds and 
many a hunter, crawling up to his game, has 
seen it bolt at the scream of a little neigh- 
bor—bolt without stopping to investigate the 
cause of the alarm manifested by its friend. 
The expert still hunter well knows all these 
little points in the game, and his hunting 
is like the hunting of the cougar—a silent, 
stealthy slipping along, now waiting and lis- 
tening in the solemn forest hallways, now 
peering into the thicket, now crossing a glade, 
always watching sky, air and the ground un- 
der foot, with due attention to the little god 
of success who goes even into the wilds 
with the patient hunter when he brings in 
game. 

The still hunter is a silent, patient man who 
hunts deer, not merely for the deer alone, but 
that he loves this particular way of hunting 
I sometimes think he must have a little of 
the same wild, silent, blood that flows in 
the cougar’s veins, for he is the human coun 
terpart of the big cat in ways and means of 


THE 


hunting. Indeed, I have known hunters who 
declared they liked warm blood and hot, raw 
flesh cut from a fresh killed animal, and ] 


they told the truth, for they took a share 
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DEER TRAILS 


of both as soon as the deer was dead. These 
men were still hunters, yet they were fine 
fellows, too, who could and did shoot long 
open shots in the sage brush foothills, and 


get their blacktail buck on the jump with a ri- 
fle as easily as the average man kills a fly- 
ing quail or chicken with a shot gun. 
Deer hunting is as old as man, I suppose, 
and there is probably no animal on the list 
that has furnished more food and clothes for 
mankind than the deer. He has been killed 
for food or for his hide alone. His spiked 
horns hang in offices and dining rooms from 
one end of the world to the other, and his 
skin makes gloves for the trooper and (by 
the cunning of the tanner) gloves for the 
trooper’s sweetheart also. With all the world 
against him the deer goes right on with the 
business of living, and unless he is simply 
slaughtered his tribe will increase and fur- 
nish sport even in thickly populated locali- 
ties. No animal classed as big game thrives 
so easily in the vicinity of man as the deer, 
and with decent laws to protect him there is 
no reason why every neighborhood that has 
woods worthy of the name should not als: 
have plenty of deer to inhabit the thickets. 
Public sentiment nowadays is strongly in 
favor of protecting wild life and already deer 
are back in several localities that had been 


“cleaned out” by former generations, who 
killed whenever and wherever they could, 
simply because they could kill and were 


not compelled by law to give thought to 
tomorrow. 


It is all right to hunt deer, but do-it de- 


cently and do not kill out the stock. 
BLACKTAIL DEER 
In the foothill country where the black- 


tail runs, hunting is a horseback proposition 
with a strong probability of either very close 
shots as the game jumps, or very long shots 
as they break for new cover. The one thing 
that spells doom for the blacktail is his 
habit of stopping to look back after he first 


jumps. Almost every time he will make four 
or five big leaps and then stop, turn broad- 
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ALONG THE 
side, and look back over his shoulder to see 
what manner of creature you may be. The 
experienced hunter simply waits for this and 
then puts a ball through the blacktail’s heart, 
dropping him in his tracks. I have known 
of one Indian killing eleven blacktail deer in 
this way without moving from his stand. 
The coming years will see this species exter- 
minated for this reason, unless rigorous laws 
are made and then enforced in the foothill 
States where the blacktail range. 

With the whitetail it is a different story, 
for they are able to take good care of them- 
selves until a hound is turned loose on their 
trail—then it is only a question of hours, for 
their runways are known and their habits 
are an open book, so that a hound in the 
woods and a man with a rifle on the trail 
means death for the whitetail if the man can 
shoot. Personally I am bitterly opposed to 
running deer with hounds, and always will 
be, no matter what the conditions are that 
govern hunting. Here in Washington, where 
the forests are as dense as any in the world, 
it would seem nearly impossible to kill a deer 
without dogs to run them to water, yet I 
would like to see the law which permits run- 
ning deer with dogs annulled forever. 

HOUNDING UNSPORTSMANLIKE 

It is not sportsmanlike, to begin with, and 
the deer has no show whatever after the 
dog takes his trail—the end is simply a ques- 
tion of time. If the deer is not killed he is 
run out_of the country and every time a 
deer goes through the range with a hound on 
his trail the other deer take fright and move, 
so it makes a continual state of unrest and 
fear among deer in any section of the country 
where dogs are allowed to run them. I know 
there are men who think this method the acme 
of sport, yet that does not make it right or 
just, nor does it make it sportsmanship. These 
men would enjoy still hunting as much, or 
more, if they could not run deer with dogs, 
and when they got their game they would 
have something fit to eat instead of an ani- 
mal that has been forced to run for its life 
for hours perhaps, and when killed is no 
more fit for food than a sick beast would 
be. I am aware that taking this stand will 
bring a storm of adverse comment down on 
my head, but I want to state that it is my 
personal stand and always will be, because 
I think it is the only just position to take, 
notwithstanding those who hound deer. 

am willing to go to the woods with 
my rifle here in Washington and take my 
chances with the game, and if I cannot kill 
a deer I am willing to say I am outgeneralled 
by the antlered gentry and take my hat off 
to them until next season, but I don’t want 
a deer bad enough to turn a hound loose on 
his trail and then take a “stand” on a run- 
way and wait until the hound-driven buck 
comes down the trail to be shot like a barn- 
yard steer. If I cannot meet the deer on 
his own ground and kill him fairly by match 
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ing my knowledge against his instinct then 
I don’t want the deer. 

In the South it is the fashion to hound 
deer and few, comparatively, are killed by 
still hunting, and the chances are that gener- 
ation after generation of deer will die ahead 
of the dogs down there, yet there is but little 
sport in it and the deer has no more chance 
—if as much—-as he does when his eyes shine 
in the gleam of a “jack light” which all 
States have condemned and made illegal 
simply because it was equivalent to butchery. 

Probably dogs will be used as long as men 
hunt deer, but let you and I do our hunting 
fairly. 

In connection with deer hunting let me say 
again, Be careful in the woods. Every year 
has its long death list from the Northern 
woods from one man mistaking another for 
a deer and shooting—only to kill a fellow 
hunter. There is something about this kind of 
carelessness that lacks only premeditation to 
make murder out of it. Why should any sane 
man take an awful chance and shoot at 
“something moving”? Any one with a grain 
of common sense should be willing to let a 
chance go unless he is absolutely certain that 
the object is legitimate game. He is out for 
sport and there certainly can be no sport in 
sending a deathdealing piece of lead into a 
clump of bushes just because they move, nor 
can there be any sport in shooting at an in- 
distinct something that moves in the thicket 
only to develop into a dying man when the 
shooter follows his lead into the cover 

No good hunter will take a chance of 
slightly wounding an animal by firing at an 
indefinite bulk anyhow—you should be cool 
enough and certain enough of your own 
nerves and eye to wait until you can see 
where you want to place your shot to kill. 
If you follow that idea you will never have 
the blood of a fellow man on your conscience 
for the reason that you will have plenty of 
time and chances to see whether it is a man 
or a deer you are shooting at. Go deer hunt- 
ing if you like, but in any case of uncertainty 
or doubt, don't shoot. 


was a dream of the past. The 
spires, the domes and pinnacles 
of smooth old granite that 
reared into the sky, the ranks 
of waiting, silent fir trees that 
banked about the foot of the 
crags and the foaming white and green tor- 
rent at my feet were realities. So was the 
cool mountain breeze (the breath of the gods 
who sit among the snows of the Country of 
the Silence) that drooned so softly among 
the Talking Firs, straight, tall and gracefully 
swaying above me. So was the little gray 
ousel that pitched fearlessly into the white 
suds of the falls and disappeared for a brief 
time only to suddenly appear again from 
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nowhere, and trill his joyful song as he tee- 
tered and posed on the mossgreen top of a 
boulder awash in the crystal pool. 

Yes, these things were real, for I could 
feel the cool wind and the damp mist it 
brought from the falls. I could see the rush 
of green water that broke into a mass of roar- 
ing white foam against the canyon walls. | 
could hear the small sweet song of the tiny 
ousel against the dull, steady boom of the 
heavy water and I could hear faintly the soft 
droon of the fir tree music. Then I forgot 
it all and dreamed backward, into the hot, 
tired city, where the brick walls quivered 
with the blaze of the sun. I heard the click 
of typewriters and the peevish voices of men 
and women driven by the whip of business 
into the whirl and roar of the city, that 
somehow seemed strangely like this angry, 
unexplored pool, the dark twisting mass of 
cross currents that writhed like a tangled 
cluster of snakes between the foam of the 
falls and the sheer wall of the canyon. 

The ousel pitched head first into the cur- 
rents at times and disappeared, but he always 
came back to the moss topped boulder just 
out of reach of the hungry swirl, and there 
he voiced his joy. 

I saw men in a twisting whirlpool of hu- 
manity below me, and they raised a hand 
with more or less fingers held up and shouted 
until the noise was a steady roar like the 
roar of the falls. At one side of this crowd 
of men a single one perched and sung like 
the ousel, but his song was a burden of 
“quarters” and “eighths,” and at times he 
plunged into the whirlpool of men. I heard 
the jangle of car bells and the shouts of men 
who lashed heavy burdened horses and 
cursed one another and their neighbors flu- 
ently, but quite uselessly, because the roar of 
the street drowned their small voices. I saw 
men and women dodge among the cross cur- 
rents of the restless street until they stood 
once more on the city sidewalk and drifted 
away with the stream of their fellows. 

Then the ousel appeared from nowhere 
and voiced his happiness and I came back 
to the place of the falls, the peaks and the 
mountain winds, and lived a half hour with 
the happy ousel until the sun painted the 
old granite spires with pink and purple. Then 
I took my rod and my creel and went down 
into the dusk of the trail among the fir trees. 


Only idiots shoot at 


moving.” 


“something 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


The Act of June 7, 1902, by Congress, was 
a wise move which will insure the preserva- 
tion of Alaska game that other- 
wise would undoubtedly very 
soon become extinct, as Alaska 
is settling up at a very rapid 
rate when one stops to think that ten years 


Alaska 
Game Laws 


ago Alaska and the north pole were consid- 
ered about on a par when climate was men- 
tioned. Gold, however, soon exploded this 
myth, and men overran more or less the whole 
Alaskan territory, and in doing so they found 
ether wonders and other “values” beside those 
held in the sands. They found a country 
alive with game and they killed when and 





BERT BRODIE, OF BOISSEVAIN, MAN., WHO WENT 
DUCK SHOOTING WITH HIS FATHER ON SEP- 
TEMBER I, AND WHILE HIS FATHER WAS 
ASHORE RETRIEVING A CRIPPLED CANVASBACK 
BROUGHT DOWN A BLUEBILL FROM A BUNCH 
THAT SWUNG IN TO THE DECOYS AGE FOUR 
YEARS EIGHT MONTHS. 


where they found it, regardless of laws, be 
cause Uncle Sam was a good many miles 
away from anywhere but the revenue cutters 
that cruised along the coast. 

This state of affairs was making serious 
inroads into the supply of animal life in 
Alaska, when Congress suddenly woke up 
and made a few changes in the situation and 
gave the legal arm of the national govern- 
ment power to act. That always useful 
branch of the government machinery, the 
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revenue cutter service, was told what to do, 
and the result was that a man could only 
kill game in Alaska under sensible restric- 
tions, and he could not butcher anything for 
hides and horns, nor ship anything out of 
Alaska except under proper legal forms and 
then only under the eye of Uncle Sam, so 
that the hide and head hunter had to quit, 
yet the sportsman who was willing to be de- 
cent could go to Alaska and kill the biggest 
bear in the world and bring his hide out if 
he went about it right. The closed seasons 
were made elastic so that the department of 
Agriculture could extend or curtail them, as 
local conditions might make a law too se- 
vere or too lax. The law as a whole was 
wisely drawn and the beauty of it is that it 
nas the national government behind it, which 
is a guarantee that it will be rigidly en- 
forced and the man who trifles with it will 
be pretty apt to find himself suddenly brought 
up with a round turn and facing a disagree- 
able situation. 

It would be a wise thing if the same legal 
machinery could be brought to bear on the 
State laws—there would be less of this thing 
of some obscure judge sitting at a trial and 
throwing cases out of court by declaring 
game laws unconstitutional on some trivial 
technicality, and so undoing all the good that 
protective laws are framed for. The intention 
of the law should be upheld by the legal 
machinery of the country, instead of being 
searched for a loophole to tear the law to 
pieces, as is done today in many instances in 
the various States. It stands to reason that 
a body of lawmakers will not pass a law 
unless they think it over, and it would seem 
that these men are probably as wise as the 
judge in the back districts who declares a law 
unconstitutional on some small pretext just 
because it is a game law. here is a cer- 
tain class of “lawyers” who probably have 
much to do in this matter also, and such men 
are of small calibre. 





If you go to the woods with an 
axe, carry also a bag of acorns. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 





There are pending before Congress two 
bills to create and police game reserves within 
the forest reserves that the 
government has already set 
aside. This means that cer- 
tain parts of the forest re- 
serves will probably be closed to hunters and 
made game refuges where any animal may 
live unmolested the year round and be under 
protection of the strong arm of the national 
government. Shooting and fishing will prob- 
ably be absolutely prohibited in these tracts 
and game rangers will be appointed whose 
sole business will be to protect the game at 
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all times and to arrest without warrant any 
poacher found within the limits. The re- 
serves will be scattered about so that the 
game will have both winter and summer 
quarters. Outside of these tracts, which will 
probably be about ten miles square, hunting 
will be permitted, but inside of them no 
fishing or hunting will be allowed at any 
time. 

This is a wise move in the right direction, 
and is no experiment, for Yellowstone Park 
has already shown the wisdom of such a 
course, and also proved that such places are 
breeding grounds that insure a supply of 
game for the surrounding country, so that ev- 
ery sportsman in the whole country should 
give the measure his unqualified support and 
approval, as it means a perpetuation of all the 
species of big game left in the country. 

Animals very soon learn the safety of these 
havens and flock there, living contentedly and 
with little fear of man, while the overflow 
of stock goes to keep up the supply outside 
of the refuges. The State of Washington is 
particularly well adapted for such uses, as 
the thick forests protect the game very well 
and render hunting hard work and a difficult 
proposition. Let the good work go on and 
give it your support. 





HINTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


A “QNE-MAN OUTFIT” 


If you are going on a tramp trip with a 
pack-sack on your back—which is really the 
best way in the world to go when you know 
how to do it—you should be systematic in 
selecting your outfit and figure your trip by 
the day, with rations clipped as closely as 
possible, to avoid carrying over-weight. Forty 
to fifty pounds makes about as much as a 
man can travel with, when it is properly 
packed and slung on his back, so you must 
select your outfit carefully. Your cooking 
utensils should consist of a small frying pan, 
a small riveted bucket, with a lid; a tin cup 
that will “nest” inside the bucket and be 
broad enough on the bottom so as not to up- 
set—get one with straight sides and not 
smaller at the bottom than at the top; a tin 
plate that will nest in the frying pan, knife— 
clasp knife with a five- or six-inch blade is 
best—fork and spoon. Each day you will 
use about four ounces of bacon, mostly for 
the grease that you want to cook other meat 
with; four tablespoonfuls of ground coffee or 
one-half this amount of tea, four to six 
ounces of sugar, one ounce of salt and pep- 
per mixed, and a pound of flour. That is 
about a day’s rations of fixed supplies, so you 
can use it as a basis to figure your total 
amount for the trip. You should have a small 
can of baking powder also as an item of the 
fixed supplies. 
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Add to this list a double blanket and an 
oiled muslin sheet 5x12 feet, a heavy belt 
knife, or a very light ax if you prefer, your 
personal clothing list, which should be as 
light weight as you can make it and yet keep 
comfortable, a light fishing outfit, and, for 
tramp trips in a settled country, a .22 rifle 
and cartridges. Don’t forget plenty of 
matches in any outfit, and have them packed 
in such a way that they will be dry under 
all conditions. 

Also carry a “poncho” made of oiled mus- 
lin unless you pack your stuff in a pack-sack 
and can use the oiled sheet as a water-proof 
cape to go over yourself and outfit in case 
of rain on the trail. 

With the above outfit a man, anywhere 
from New England to the Missouri River, 
could travel comfortably and safely, and enjoy 
his trip. When you get into the West the 
list can be varied to fit the particular part of 
the country you are in. 

CAMP COOKING RECIPES 

To make hot biscuits for two on the trail 
where you have no oven: 

Mix together thoroughly (dry) one small 
teaspoonful of salt, one heaping teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and two and one-half tea- 
cupfuls of flour. When mixed pour in water 
slowly, mixing well with a clean spoon until 
a soft dough is formed. Do this as quickly 
as possible, then pat into small balls half as 
big as your fist, dust over with flour and 
put them in the hot ashes to bake. 

FLAPJACKS FOR TWO MEN 

The quickest and easiest camp bread to 
make is the time-honored flapjack, which is 
built as follows: 

Two cups of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and a large teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. With a spoon mix well with cold water 
until an even batter is produced. Then 
grease your frying pan and cover the bot- 
tom with the batter—not too deep—and bake 
over as hot a fire as it will stand without 
burning. When one side is brown “flip” your 
pan and turn your “jack” upside down, so it 
will brown on the other side. 

The sooner it is eaten after you get it done 
the less apt your interior department is to 
wire headquarters and report trouble. The 
flapjack is not a thing of beauty, but it is a 
good, quick camp bread that has been made 
along every mile of the old overland trail, and 
it is as standard in camp as wheat is on 
change. 

“DOUGHS GODS” 

Here is the way the old-time “trailer” made 
his bread, which he called “dough gods,” and 
right good bread it is, too, when the bakeries 
are all below the horizon: 

Four cupfuls of flour, one small tablespoon- 
ful baking powder, one teaspoonful salt, one 
slice of ordinary bacon or fat pork, chopped 
just as fine as you can do it. Mix together 


and add water slowly, stirring and working 
with your hand until a fairly stiff dough is 
made, so you can “pat” it out into cakes 
about one-half an inch thick. 

Now warm and grease your frying pan and 
put in your cake. Set it over a slow, clean 
fire and bake slowly, shaking it so that it 
won't stick. When a brown crust has formed 
on the bottom, either prop your frying pan up 
on edge beside the fire and allow the heat 
to bake the top of the cake, or take it out 
and lean it on edge with the top toward and 
as close to the fire as you can put it without 
burning and let it bake. It should lean 
against a hot, clean stone to keep the heat as 
even as possible. 

None of these receipts make “bread,” but 
each produces a good eatable camp bread, 
which does very nicely and is really about 
the only bread one can have on the trail and 
not in a fixed camp. 

The “dough god” receipt makes a very 
good bread when baked in a “Dutch oven,” 
which any one can build wherever there are 
rocks and mud to plaster them with. A 
“Dutch oven” is simply a rough stone box, 
plastered with mud on the outside and then 
banked with earth to keep in the heat. At 
one end build a flue to carry away the smoke, 
and leave the front open so you can “fire” 
your oven. When ready to use it, build a 
fire in it as you would in an old-fashioned 
box stove, and keep it going until the whole 
inside is as hot as you can get it—say an 
hour’s firing. Draw out your fire, plug the 
chimney with a flat rock plastered with mud 
so the heat won’t escape, and put your bread 
in at once. Then seal the front up with a 
flat rock also plastered thickly with mud 
Leave your bread in this hot stone box for 
about three hours, and it will come out as 
nice as that which “mother used to bake,” 
and your heart will rejoice. 

The Dutch oven will bake fish or meat also, 
and if you are in a camp that you intend to 
stay in for a while, you can well afford to 
spend some time and care on the construc- 
tion of a good one. 

REMEMBER 

That when all the woods are wet you can 
get dry wood from any standing dead tree. 

That the inner bark, next to the wood, on 
a standing dead cottonwood tree is thin and 
dry like tissue paper, and will start a fire 
nicely when every stick in the woods is 
soaked. : 

That a pile of driftwood heaped up by high 
water beside a stream is always a good store 
of firewood, and that some of it is always 
dry. 

That dried roots make an intensely hot fire 
and no smoke. Get them out of your drift- 
wood pile. They are sure to be there and 
on top somewhere, because they are almost 
as light as cork and porous as a sponge. 
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they: make the best camp cooking wood in 
the world. 

That any gun will shoot about four times 
as far as you think it will. Therefore be 
careful that nothing is in range beyond yout 
target. 

That high ground is dry ground and the 
best to camp on, even if you have to carry 
wood and water some distance. 

That the woods are full of good things, 
and God gave you brains so that you might 
find them. ‘Therefore use your eyes, ears, 
nose and hands. 

That the only thing to do when you get 
lost is to sit down and figure out your back 
trail—find out ow you got to where you are. 
Above all, don’t get panic-stricken and go it 
blindly. Keep cool and use your wits. 

That you should have a change of dry 
woolen clothes always in camp so that you 
can keep comfortable. A wet man in the 
wilderness represents the extreme end of 
human misery, unless he knows just where 
he can dry out quickly. 

That you should take even better care of 
yourself in the woods than at home, because 
you are not used to irregularities and are 
more apt to get sick unless you watch your- 
self. 

That every one should do his share of 
camp work willingly, and that a lazy or help- 
less person in camp means bad tempers, cuss- 
words and general mutiny. Do your share 
and don’t grumble. Be cheerful, no matter 
what happens, and if you can’t be cheerful. 
then take the back trail, for you have no busi- 
ness in camp. 

\ USEFUL KNIFE 

Another almost invaluable camp article is 
a heavy knife, about eighteen inches long and 
one-quarter of an inch thick on the back, built 
on the general lines of a bowie knife. This 
knife, if made of the right kind of steel, will 
cut firewood or smoking tobacco, skin a deer 
and chop up its bones, clean fish or peel 
potatoes, or open a can of tomatoes. It com 
bines all the virtues of an ax, a knife and 
a machete in one, and you can carry it in a 
loose-hung sheath and never know that you 
have it 

WOOLLEN CLOTHING 

In camp one should always wear woollen 
clothing, either winter or summer, changing, 
of course, to fit the season. A man dressed 
in wool can stand any weather and be com- 
fortable. In hot weather it absorbs perspira- 
tion and keeps the wearer cool. In cold 
weather it holds the body heat. In wet 
weather it keeps you dry, and if you fall in 
the river you can stay out wet all day and 
not be uncomfortable, and not in any dan- 
ger of catching cold as long as you move 
enough to keep your blood in circulation 

If you want to camp comfortably, study to 
see what you can get along without, for the 
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less you carry into the woods the less you 
have to care for, and the more you will de- 
pend on Nature to supply what you need. 
lt is surprising how little is really necessary 
uid what a vast. amount Nature will supply 
it you know where and how to look. The 
old time hunters who cruised the plains usu 
ally had an outfit which they itemized as 
“One tin cup, one blanket and one gun,” and 
they came and went as free as air. Study it a 
little and see how easy it is to be comfort 
able on little, then you will begin to enjoy 
lite in the wilderness. 
ABOUT SHOES 

Get shoes that ft when you go into the 
wilds. Nothing can give a man, or woman, 
o much grief and destroy the pleasure of a 
camp so completely as shoes that hurt one’s 
feet. They should be neither too heavy nor 
too light, and should fit the foot like a glove 
fits the hand. Rubber soled shoes make the 
feet tender, and rubber boots “scald’’ some 
feet so that they cannot be used. The best 
all round rig is a medium weight “lumber- 
man's” shoe, a little too large for the wearer, 
and worn with one pair or even two pairs of 
hand-knit heavy woollen socks, which should 
be soft and loosely built, as all new woollen 
socks are. If worn until the wool has shrunk 
and become hard from repeated washing, they 
are of little use. They will last one season 
very nicely, but should be thrown away and 
new soft ones used next season, even if they 
appear very little worn. 

Such foot-gear is good for any kind of 
weather, and “wet feet’”” have no terrors for 
the wearer as long as he keeps moving. 

LIGHT BUT SATISFYING FOOD 

For a long, hard tramp trip, where you will 
cover miles of country in a hurry and must 
travel as light as possible, there is nothing 
better to keep you going than parched sweet 
corn, dried meat and sweet chocolate. With 
these three articles and a cup of tea or coffee 
<i man can travel many miles and finish fresh 
Nearly everybody eats too much for their 
own good, and all eat a lot of useless food 
when it comes to bone and muscle, but the 
above list will “keep and carry” a man about 
as far on a given weight as anything in the 
world, and he will feel good when he gets 
through his journey. 

TO BUILD YOUR FIRE 

A good many writers say “build your fire 
heside a tree to get the up draught.” Thes¢ 
men are not practical. A fire for cooking 
should be “as big as your hat” and built in 
the most open spot you can find—entirely 
iway from everything. The smoke will take 
care of itself then and never get in your eyes 
unless you get to leeward. If the wind is 
from the north you should face either east 
or west when you cook, and the wind will 
blow across the fire in front of you. If you 
face the wind or have your back to it, the 
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smoke will get in your eyes every time. Let 
the wind strike your fire, and don’t build it 
in an “eddy.” 
TO BUILD YOUR BED 

When you build a camp bed use the 
smallest twigs and leaves. Build it three feet 
thick, then crush it down and build three 
feet more on top of that. After you spread 
your blankets and lie down on it you will 
have a bed about a foot thick, which will 
level the uneven places and keep you off the 
ground. 

DON'T LIE ON THE GROUND 

More people are made sick by sitting or re- 
clining on the ground than from any other 
cause in camp. Don’t do either. Sit on 
something other than the ground, and do not 
lie down without something under you, no 
matter how dry the ground may seem to be. 


TO WARM YOUR TENT . 

Dig a hole in one corner about eighteen 
inches deep and the same size across the 
top. Heat rocks as big as cocoanuts until you 
can’t make them any hotter. Pile the hole 
full of these, with smaller ones to fill in the 
chinks. Turn a galvanized water bucket up 
over them and bank earth up all around the 
bottom of the pail and over the rocks out- 
side of the pail, and you have a camp “base- 
burner” that will keep a tent comfortable in 
pretty cold weather. 


WHEN A RAINY SPELL COMES ON 

When you have to make camp after a long 
continued wet spell, select the place you in- 
tend to make your bed on, and build a big 
fire six by eight feet square. Pile on lots of 
wood and burn it for an hour or longer. Now 
remove the fire, loose, powdery dirt and ashes, 
cover the place with small green boughs and 
build your bed on top of them. You need 
not fear dampness, and the ground will be 
warm for hours after the fire is out. It isa 
good plan for winter, too. 


IN ALKALI COUNTRY 


Alkali water is a good thing to let alone, 
but it is not always possible to do without 
it if one goes into the foothill country east 
of the Rockies. There is a lot of big game 
in alkali country, and the tenderfoot pte not 
always know that a deer will drink only good 
water, even if he has to go miles to get it, 
while an antelope will drink any old water 
that is wet. 

If you find where deer drink you can use 
the water, but if there is nothing but coyote 
and antelope tracks around a water hole let 
it alone. If it is a case of “must,” use it, 
then be sure you have in your outfit some 
crystallized acetic acid. Drop a small lump 
or two of this in your alkali water and it 
becomes usable, though not the best water in 
the world. Don’t go into alkali country with- 
out it. You are liable to contract mountain 
fever in this same alkali country, and if you 
do, immediately strip the leaves from wild 


sage brush and make as strong tea of them 
as possible, and drink all you can of it until 
you get well. It is awful stuff to take, but 
it cures mountain fever all right. 

ON MOUNTAIN TRAILS 


. Don't go into the high country too early 
in the season. The weather may be warm 
enough to make a mountain trip comfortable, 
but that very fact makes the high country 
dangerous, for the reason that the snow 
banks melt slowly early in the season. They 
do not run off, but simply absorb the water 
until the snow is very wet and heavy. Under 
this condition a snow bank anywhere above 
you becomes a deadly danger, for it is liable 
to suddenly let go and come sliding down 
into the lower country with a rush that car- 
ries everything before it. You have no 
chance to run, for it comes with the speed 
of an express train, and with a force that 
uproots trees and even tears the rocks apart. 

It is over in a minute and everything is 
quite again, but there is a smooth, clean 
streak mowed off the mountain-side after the 
slide has gone by. If you happen to be in 
its path you will be buried under tons of snow 
and debris, and you will simply be listed as 

“missing.” Let the heavy snow slide before 
you go into the high country, and make your 
trip in August, and even then see that there 
is no snow above you. 
JUST ABOUT YOUR OUTFIT 

When you make up a camp outfit remem- 
ber that the first rule is to use all your space 
in packing and keep down weight by taking 
only what you actually have to have. Half 
the stuff taken into the woods ordinarily is 
as useless as a set of parlor furniture would 
be. 

A good rule to go by is to cut out every- 
thing you think you can get along without, 
and then dump out half of whatever you have 
left. This will bring you somewhere near a 
right starting point. 

Put each article of food in a canvas or 
oiled muslin bag by itself. You can thus 
pack it easily, and it will keep clean and be 
good’ for use when you want it. See that 
your cooking utensils “nest” into each other, 
so they won’t take up too much space in the 
outfit. 

Always look to it that your bedding and a 
change of clothing are dry, no matter what 
comes. It insures good health and means 
cheerful people in camp, where wet clothes 
and, especially, damp bedding mean misery 
for all hands. If you are in a mosquito coun- 
try don’t forget plenty of netting, for ma- 
larial fever and mosquito bites are one and 
the same thing, as far as the camper is con- 
cerned. 

Take a 4x5 camera and as many plates with 
you as you can, for there is a lot of enjoy- 
ment in those little pictures years after your 
camp has vanished. 
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\BOUT STIMULANTS 


Alcoholic liquor is generally worse than 
useless in the woods, except in the most ex- 
treme cases. Hot tea will do anything that 
brandy or whiskey will do as a stimulant, and 
do it a whole lot better, and it is easy to 
carry a sufficient amount in your pocket to 
last a week on the trail. In cold weather 
especially you should use no liquor on the 
trail, as it leaves you more susceptible to cold 
after its temporary effects have passed than 
you were before. In zero weather tea is a 
life-saver and liquor is a killer. Very few 
mountain men of experience carry liquor, even 
though they be habitual users of it, preferring 
tea as a cold weather drink in the cold, thin 
air of the high country, and use it freely 
Tea can be made in a few minutes under al- 
most any circumstances, and will brace you 
up wonderfully at the finishing end of a hard 
trip in cold weather. 

THE KIT BAG 

In it the man on the trail should always 
carry the following articles, so that he can 
take care of himself under any circumstances 
in the wilderness: 

A good compass, a cheap watch, a clasp 
knife, with a five- or six-inch blade, an oiled 
silk bag of several thicknesses, containing 
plenty of matches (these should be put in 
fresh at least once a month), a needle case 
containing assorted needles and thread and 
a small lump of beeswax, a spool of strong 
linen thread, fifty feet of heavy fish-line, fifty 
feet of light fish-line, a small box of fish- 
hooks, assorted sizes, together with a few 
assorted split shot for sinkers, a small can 
of mixed salt’ and pepper. The matches can 
also be put in a tight tin can after being put 
in the oiled silk bag, and save danger of fire 
and also keep them from tainting the other 
things with sulphur. A rubber drinking cup 
of the collapsible kind, a couple of small 
packages of sweet chocolate, a small can of 
tea, and, if desirable, a small repair kit for 
rods. If you carry a small rifle, drop a box 
of cartridges in the ditty bag as a safety 
measure. 


DON’T 


Go into the woods without a compass and 
your kit bag. 

Shoot at anything unless you know posi- 
tively what it is, and know also that there 
is nothing in range behind your target that 
you do not want to kill. 

Kill because you have a chance and are not 
in need of meat. Such action is butchery 
and not sport. 

Destroy more than you can use under any 
circumstances, for that is wanton cruelty. Re- 
member that life is a precious thing, and that 
you can easily take it, but can never give it 
back. 
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Inflict pain needlessly. Be merciful when 
you kill, and kill quickly. 

Leave a-wounded animal because it is easier 
to find another ehance than it is to follow 
the wounded one, for that means a lingering 
death nine times in ten and untold misery for 
the animal, not only from the hurt, but from 
insect plagues as well. Nearly all animals 
possess wonderful vitality and will linger a 
long time, yet nearly all die of a wound in 
the end, and very few ever recover, unless 
the wound is slight. 


NOTES 


State Fish Commissioner Kershaw of the State 
of Washington is laboring early and late to get 
a sockeye salmon hatchery established on the 
Frazer river, in British Columbia. The can- 
nery interests in Puget Sound, and also on 
the British side of the boundarv are working 
with Mr. Kershaw with the object of having 
both countries enact legislation making this en- 
ternrise possible. It is to he honed that the nlan 
will be carried out. for a hatchery is needed on 
both sides of the line. The Frazer River is en- 
tirely in Canadian territory, but American can 
nerymen are ready to put up cash to run the 
hatchery if the two countries will allow the plan 
to be carried out. 





Judge Belt has recently rendered a decision in 
the case of a farmer named Anderson, who was 
srrested on charge of violating the game laws of 
Washington as passed by the last Legislature. 

The case was tried at Spokane, as a test case, 
and the law was attacked on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional. as it embraced more than 
one snbject.: that it violated a constitutional 
provision with reference to amendment of exist- 
ing laws: and, finally, that if the act was an 
amendment, it was an attempt to amend a law 
that had been declared unconstitutional before 
the hunting act was passed. The Judge held 
that all the points were well taken and ordered 
Anderson released, thys making the law a dead 
letter. An appeal will be taken by Prosecuting 
Attorney Kimball and the case carried up until 
the Supreme Court finally decides the case. 


In 1866 there were 4.000 cases of salmon pack- 
ed on the Pacific Coast. In 1901 the nack was 
5.040.961 cases. These ficures, together with 
the grand total of 48,291.381 cases from 1866 to 
1902, will give a fair idea of the importance of 
this food fish to the world at large and to the 
people of the Pacific Coast especially. 

When you stop to think that each of these 
eases of canned salmon represents several fish, 
you get a still better idea of numbers. Fach 
fish that went Into this grand total would have 
furnished probably an average of forty-five min- 
utes’ good sport on rod and line, so the sports- 
men have evidently missed a good deal from the 
looks of things. Still there are always a few 
million salmon left every fall, and every one 
of them isready to take your spoon, so if you 
really want a salmon bring your tackle to Puget 
Sound and get one or a hundred, just as you 
wish, for you have September, October and No- 
vember to get them in. 





Mountain climbing is getting to be quite a 
sport on the Pacific Coast. and a good many 
people come over from Europe after having 
“done’’ the Alps and other hills over there, with 
the idea that the American mountains will be a 
day’s picnic. When they get back to civiliza 
tion after going five miles, more or less, straight 
un into the air, they don’t have so much to say 
about the greatness of the European hills. 
About one trip here convinces them that Europe 
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makes a good kindergarten when a man has real 
mountains to climb, and if a man wants hard 
work, sharp peaks and magnificent scenery the 
American ranges can give any place in the 
world points and win in an easy walk. 


Dave Smith, of Brinnon, Wash., ‘met up” 
with a bear the other day. It lasted about five 
minutes and Dave was chewed up plenty, but 
managed to shoot the bear. S. Nakamura, a 
Jap. laborer, is in the hospital at Seattle with a 
bullet hole in his leg because a farmer named 
Nelson, shot at ‘‘something moving’ that he 
thought was a bear. This fall the bear stories 
coming into Seattle average about seven a day, 
all from nearby country, and outside of the two 
cases above the bear is real every time and the 
hunter has the hide to show for it. Almost any- 
body can kill a bear here in a few hours, and I 
think I'll go get a few hides myself some after- 
noon just to cover the odd corners in my den. 
Better come out and go with me. 


Capt. Henry Marcotte was recently in Stattle 
and went east over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. He was in command of one of the six 
companies of soldiers that acted as escort to 
the first parties of surveyors sent out in 1871 to 
find a way through to the Western ocean for the 
Northern Pacific road. The experiences of that 
party of forty surveyors and six companies of 
regular soldiers would make very interesting 
reading to the man who crosses the continent on 
the trains nowadays. 


State Forestry Superintendent D. B. Sheller, 
of Washington, reports very few forest fires in 
the timber reserves of the State this year. The 
largest was in the Mt. Baker country and burn- 
ed about 40 acres. The people at large are be- 
coming educated to the importance of keeping 
fires out of the timber and the results are al- 
ready apparent. The rangers and wardens are 
always on the watch and settlers, loggers and 
campers are each doing their part, so that the 
usual pall of smoke has not hung over the land 
this fall, and probably never will again, which 
is a condition to be hoped for, when one is 
familiar with the conditions on the coast. 


The local press of the State of Washington 
are a unit in upholding the game laws and the 
forestry laws and are doing an immense amount 
of good in educating the masses to the import- 
ance of these laws for the people of the State. A 
general prejudice against these laws came to 
the surface when they were first made, simply 
because they were not understood. The State 
press is constantly laboring to make the laws 
elear to their readers and the result is that 
the people generally are upholding the law 
rather than fighting it. 


A. C. Champollian and Dr. G. M. Phelps, both 
of New York, are recent arrivals in Seattle from 
Alaska, where they have been hunting. They 
went above Junean and declare the country 
can’t be beat for big bear and goats. They got 
two Silver-tip bears one evening and another the 
following night and no one could ask for better 
bear shooting than that. They did not get the 
big bear “‘Finnegan’”’ that ranges thereabouts, 
and whose track measures eighteen inches. This 
fellow has a known record of two men killed, 
so if you want a real big bad bear you can go 
up and cross swords with ‘‘Finnegan’’ and see 
who holds the record after the smoke clears 
away 


V. Bakotina, an Austrian fisherman of Seattle. 
exposed a number of young salmon less than 
eight inches in length for sale. Game Warden 


Rief took the salmon an dteh fisherman before 


Justice Cann and the Austrian is $25 wiser than 
he was when he laid the fish out on the cooling 
board. Warden Rief is one of the really good 
wardens of the State and has no favorite. 


One hundred thousand pounds of halibut for 
fiv® vessels in forty-eight hours is the way the 
Cape Flattery banks return interest on the in- 
vestment to the professional fisherman. Some 
of the fish are six feet long and if a man wants 
strenuous sport with a rod and line in deep sea 
fishing, he can get all he wants on the Flattery 
banks. 


The Sockeye salmon run this year on the coast 
is a failure, but that need cause no alarm, as it 
happens periodically and this is simply a slack 
year. There never was a year when there were 
too few salmon to give first-class sport to the 
man with a rod and spoon, in any bay in Puget 
Sound, so do not let the wail of the cannery 
man bother you if you want sport. He speaks 
comparatively and “‘shortage’’ with him means 
simply a little less than full capacity for his 
plant and crew of Chinamen. 

It is a bit early yet to predict what the results 
of the fall shooting will be on the grouse 
grounds, but all parties who have been into the 
woods so far, agree that the game is plentiful all 
over the State of Washington. East of the 
Cascades the situation seems to be as good as 
west of the range, so the outlook is certainly 
good. 





Bear are more plentiful this fall than for 
several years, and they are being killed in al- 
most every section west of the Cascades. It 
may be that the searcity of berries has some- 
thing to do with this, as the wild berry crop 
this season is a practical failure. Whatever the 
reason, the bears are being killed right and left. 


Deer also are numerous and have been seen 
almost as plentifullr as bears, though the sea 
son did not open until September 15, and the 
killings, at this time of writing, are not re- 
ported. though without doubt some killing has 
been done in advance of the season. 


Elk have come down near Lake Cushman in 
the Olympic range, this fall, in considerable 
numbers, and hunters are expecting some fine 
heads in that direction. Thev will have to 
work good and hard for every elk killed, though, 
for the game is wiser than it was a few years 
ago when one could go up the trails and kill 
an elk almost anywhere. 


Nearly every bunch of broken peaks in the 
Caseades has its colony of mountain goats, and 
surveying parties report them from every sec- 
tion this fall. Any point in the mountains along 
either the Great Northern or Northern Pacific 
roads is a good place to start from after goats. 
and such a trip would probably bring one in 
touch with both deer and bear besides in the 
lower ranges. 


The ducks have not begun to come in on the 
Sound yet, so there is no telling what the sea 
son will be. Billy Rodgers’ place at Milltown 
is one of the good points for local shooters for 
both ducks and snipe. 


“The Chihuahuita Lodge” writes me that there 
is good shooting in their vicinity. covering bear. 
mountain lion, jaguar, deer, antelope, mountain 
sheep, javelin, wolves and turkey. Their ad 
dress is Chihuahuita Lodge, Colonia Pacheco. 
Chihuahua, Mexico. In a future number I will 
publish detailed information from that part of 
the world 
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THE FALL SHOWS 


Five dog shows, two Canadian and three 
in the East, marked the opening of the fall 
circuit for 1903. The most important was the 
Annual Toronto event held in conjunction 
with the great fair which attracts exhibitors 
from all over Canada and in the dog line a 
goodly number from the States. This year 
the dog end of the fair copartnership had se- 
cured Mr. Walter S. Glynn, of England, to 
judge the fox, Airedale, Scottish and Welsh 
terriers, and it was anticipated that he would 
have a great entry. For some unexplainable 
reason this partly failed to be the case, for 
most certainly he is an acknowledged judge 
of fox terriers, and the leading Welsh exhib- 
itor in England, while he cannot help but 
know Airedales and Scotties. It was in fox 
terriers, most unaccountably, that the drop 
from the anticipated large entry was found. 
It was not a bad entry, by any means, only 
from the talk as to what was to happen a 
New York total was almost the probable 
mark. We have an idea somehow that some 
people were just a bit afraid of certain prom- 
ment exhibitors, but the foolishness of any 
such idea was well exemplified by the result 
A whole lot of good dogs were shown from 
several kennels, and we will guarantee to say 
that no one, on general principles, could have 
foretold such a result as the success in both 
winners’ classes of Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd 
with Warren Voucher and Warren Daunt. 
Mr. Glynn is said to have expressed the opin- 
ion that the latter was a terrier that was the 
equal of anything in England. Perhaps we 
may be wrong, but we have the idea that this 
is a young bitch we saw at the Warren Ken- 
nels in the spring. Mr. Rutherfurd thought 
the world of her, but at the time we were 
looking her over she was a pretty tired 
youngster, having been in a tussle with a 
coon, and the day was warm, so that she did 
not smarten up as she otherwise would have 
done had she been feeling fresh. If that was 


the one, we gladly admit we undervalued her 
prospects, for no fox terrier exhibitor de- 
serves more than Mr. Rutherfurd to get all 
that’s coming to him with two of his own 


breeding. 
Mrs. Lee sent on some St. Bernards from 


Detroit and won the highest honors with Alta 
Florentine and Jeannette B., with Alta Nun 
reserve in winners to the latter. Ben Lewis 
took up Mark’s Rush and won once more in 
winners for pointer dogs, and in bitches the 
well known Stylish Nellie was the best. Mr. 
Geo. C. Thomas, Jr., sent up some of his 
best English setters, and course played havoc 
with local aspirants. He also won the Ward 
Challenge Cup for the best four of any breed. 
Spaniels were large classes, but this show, 
which was formerly the great spaniel intro- 
ductory for future champions, has fallen by 
the way, and quantity was more conspicuous 
than quality. 

From Ottawa came the best cf the collies, 
5 Cromwell Cox’s strong combination win- 
ning in their classes, and to him fell two 
firsts in winners, with two late arrivals. The 
bitch is named Balmoral Beatrice, and she is 
* other than the famed Old Hall Beatrice. 
Too fat and short of coat on this occasion. 
Mr. Jarrett yet dwelt quite a while before he 
could make up his mind to put the tricolor 
puppy, Balmoral Baron, over her. He owed 
his position to his excellent condition and 
being in good coat. He is good in head and 
ears, and quite a nice young dog. The next 
best dog to him was an old winner, Logan’s 
Earl, so Canadian bred collies are stationary. 

There was quite a remarkable turnout of 
Dalmatians, Mrs. R. J. McGaughey showing 
several good ones from her Ottawa kennels. 
Still we are a good bit from a really first 
class Dalmatian, both in Canada and the 
States. Bellefield Spot and Bellefield Queen 
were the best two. In bull dogs Canada still 
lags and visitors from the South proved the 
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best. Mrs. Dole’s Endcliffe Eminent led in 
dogs, and a nice bitch of Alf Delmont’s, a 
new one named Cheeky Girl, easily led in her 
classes. She is a sound red-brindle, with quite 
a good deal of style and quality. Fox terriers 
have already been partially referred to. In 
smooths Mr. Rutherfurd’s Warren Kennels 
took first in dog puppies, with Warren Dea- 
con, and in novice dogs with W. Voucher, 
with W. Drastic second. W. Voucher was 
entered no further, so two more firsts were 
missed, for Norfolk All Blue first in limit 
and open was reserve to W. Voucher in win- 
ners. W. Drastic was second to All Blue so 
that it was a great day for Warren Kennels, 
for behind those named were Norfolk De- 
signer, N. Invader, N. Parader, N. Hunts- 
man, Niola Defender and Sabine Bright- 
light. In bitches Warren Daunt won from 
novice to winners, and had good old Nerfolk 
Dame as reserve in the latter. From the 
fact that that sweet bitch, Sabine Lavender, 
was pegged back to third, and other terriers 
of a rather light build were also out of it 
Mr. Glynn seems to have favored those of 
a little more substance and moderate size. 
This is in keeping with his position of a 
year or more ago, when he and Mr. Shirley 
put a brake on the leggy fronted sort. 

The success of Mr. Rutherfurd was a mast 
popular one and in evidence we quote from 
a letter since received from the Sabine Ken- 
nels, Mr. F. H. Farwell, of Orange, Texas: 

“I showed a team at Toronto, but as that 
show is history I will only add that I got 
‘frost bitten,’ but I should have been glad 
to have congratulated the Warren Kennels 
on their great success.” 

In wire-haired fox terriers the competi 
tion was close and there were a lot of good 
ones. In open dogs the order was Selwonk 
Topper, in grand shape, Ch. Cairnsmuir 
Bullseye, Matchmaker, Hillcrest Fencer, Sel- 
wonk Nipper and three others. Quite a strong 
class that. The first two were placed in win- 
ners. The Selwonk Kennels did even better in 
bitches, sweeping the decks with Selwonk 
Divinity and S. 'Natty and behind them were 
Ch. Make Believe, S. Fearless, Cairnsmuir 
Echo and others. 

Airedales were few and Colne Lucky Bald- 
win, with Bronside Monarch, Lansdowne 
Flirt with Colne Consort was the order in 
winners’ classes. In Irish there was nothing 
at all near Celtic Badger. Reel o’Tulloch 
was the best Scottie. 

Mr. Glynn had good support in Welsh ter- 
riers, the Misses de Coppet, Miss Beardmore, 
Sandown Kennels, Cairnsmuir Kennels, Sel- 
wonk Kennels and Mr. B. S. Smith all mak- 
ing entries. Senny Dragon beat Ningwood 
Nailer and Selwonk Mystery won from Las- 
sie of Cedarvale in the winners’ classes, so 
that honors were well split up. 

Black and tan terriers were splendid class- 
es and so close that of course the placing 
was questioned, because several thought it 


ought to have been different. Selwonk Im- 
perial beat Wellsbourne in winners and be- 
hind them in open were Ringcraft and 
Ringmaster. The winning bitch, Lady Fault- 
less, was in rare fettle and her head put her 
im front of Ch. Daisy with Parliament Dime 
third. It would be hard to duplicate that 
trio. 

In Irish setters the classes were strong as 
usual, but nothing turned up to beat the old 
bitch, St. Lambert’s Kathleen, with Red 
Bess as next best. Gordons were all but a 
blank. Lansdowne Nellie first and alone in 
the prize list. But in foxhounds the entry 
was a grand one, the Toronto Hunt getting 
their dogs in shape wocmfwypehdpuehdpu 
their dogs in shape for shows in the English 
section, while in Americans the entry was also 
large. 

3ull terriers were again a feature at Toron- 
to and Frank Dole produced his usual new 
light weight in Edgewood Donald. But the 
star was the Bayview Kennels Bo’sun, a big 
well grown young dog with good head, legs 
and feet. He went through to winners, 
beating Edgewood Candidate. In_ bitches 
winners, however, Frank Dole took both 
cards with E. Talma and E. Dorothy. Skyes 
had the Caverhill cracks in front, but Bos- 
tons were poor outside of Colonel Monte. 
Beagles were a rather mixed lot, and very 
hard to place. 


NEWPORT SHOW 

The summer show of the Rhode Island 
Kennel Club was held at Newport on Sep- 
tember 4 and 5, and under A. K. C. rules 
had quite a good entry. The best classes 
were in beagles, Irish setters, cocker spaniels 
and Boston terriers. In the first named the 
Rock Ridge Kennels made a grand entry and 
practically won everything. Joe Lewis had 
the dogs in splendid shape and took all four 
awards in winners’ classes and_ others 
too numerous to mention. Mrs. Bailey 
got her good little cocker dog, Rival King, 
a deserved first in winners, and we are glad 
to see Buster Brown’s claims now being rec- 
ognized and in place of the gate he this time 
got reserve in winners, other than black, to 
Hampton Red Lance. 

Collies were a wreck—for Rhode Island— 
and Heacham Galopin all the way from Chi- 
cago, had easy wins in limit, open and win- 
ners. Providence Emerald being next best. 

The new bull dogs of Mr. Codman’s were 
the stars of the show. Rolyat will do all right 
and it will take a smart one to beat him at 
the L. K. A. A word to the wise is a good 
thing, and here is one—Mr. Harding Cox, 
the L. K. A. judge, will not stand bad mov- 
ers. Next to Rolyat in winners came Mr. 
Codman’s second string, Glendale King, 
while in bitches his two new ones, Airlea 
Rubina and Bouncing Kate, were the best 
two. 
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Mr. Hanley had of course a strong entry 
of Bostons, for he is a popular judge and 
knows the breed. It was a task to separate 
them, but finally Stephen’s Rex came out 
ahead in winners with W. E. Stone’s good 
little dog, Swell, second. The bitches were 
particularly strong as was shown by such a 
sweet one as Whisper being back in third 
place. Miss Bunch pulled into first with 
Dr. Mott’s Lady Dainty second. Miss 
Brownell had the win for best kennel of four. 

Fox terriers were very well represented 
and so were poodles, the Red Brook Ken- 
nels making a grand display of the barbered 
dogs in all varieties of color. Outside of 
Mrs. R. H. Davis’ Iroquois Muddler, the Ir- 
ish were poor but plentiful. 

In the bird dogs classes there was quite a 
muddle through Ben Lewis’ entries not being 
sent in or not received in time. He was al- 
lowed to show without any particulars being 
furnished, and left long before the show 
closed so as to get to Toronto in time. The 
names of some of the dogs could not even be 
obtained from him so there was much un- 
certainty and confusion. An unknown bitch 
of his was second in limit pointers and an- 
other unknown won in open class. His UI- 
verstone Rap, owned by Mr. G. C. Thomas, 
Jr., won in dogs, and the same owner had 
the best kennel of four. Irish setters are 
always strong at the Rhode Island show and 
this was no exception. J. J. Scanlon was 
much in evidence with Shandon Ben, S. Lil- 
lie, S. Rose and S. Belle II, but in open Red 
Bess II came out ahead. 





MIDDLETOWN 


Most unfortunate in the matter of weather, 

Middletown suffered much in the matter of 
attendance, which was a great pity, for the 
show was a marked improvement upon last 
year’s as to numbers, reaching 261 as against 
170 last year. This was through the support 
of a number of good kennels such as Mr. 
C. Thomas, and Doctor Hair, in setters; 
Rippowam Kennels in collies; Warren Ken- 
nels and Tamanend Kennels in fox terriers; 
Dr. Motschenbacker’s dachshunde, and a 
good filling in of others, all owners of good 
dogs. In fact it was a most excellent show 
for the numbers present, some of the classes 
being exceedingly good all through and in 
nearly every breed there was a star. 

To get back to the drawbacks for a mo- 
ment. The first day it was insufferably hot 
and dusty, while after that the torrents of 
rain turned the grounds into a quagmire. It 
was a great pity that Mr. Davis’ hard work 
was thus handicapped. 

Now as to the quality about which we have 
already expatiated, read this list:—in St. 
Bernards, Sir Waldorf and Hellgate Barry; 
great Danes, Caesar; Russian wolfhound, Pa- 
dap; greyhound, Hall Stream; whippet, Bay 
View Beauty; pointers, Ch. Mark’s Rush, 
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Stylish Nellie and Pearl Hessen; English 
setters, Ulverstone Rap, Albert’s Rumney 
Ranger, Mallwyd Meg, Dido B.; Irish set- 
ters, Red Bess’ II and Miss Kate; field 
spaniels, King Bruce and Leed’s Pom Pom; 
cocker spaniels, Buster Brown; collies, Bea- 
con Rightaway, Rippowam Bo-Peep; Aire- 
dales, Floriform, Bronside Monarch and 
Lansdown Flirt; beagles, Florian, Lansdowne 
Glider, Vanor’s Lorna; fox terriers, Warren 
Dabbler, Aldon Rumor, Bellefield Rascallion ; 
bulldogs, Rodney Rosador, Hucknall Belle, 
Cheeky Queen; dachshunde, Sozi M., Her- 
bert M., Fairy M.; bull terriers, Edgewood 
Crystal, E. Steady, E. Volunteer, King Ed., 
Millstone Venus; Irish terriers, Red Hill 
Doctor, Leed’s Shan. In toys Mrs. Senn and 
Mrs. Harrison had all their good ones. 

Now was that not a good show to have 
such a list in the winners’ classes? and that is 
only the top of the cream, with very little 
in the way of skim milk at the bottom. We 
congratulate Mr. Davis and his fellow la- 
borers, of whom Dr. Stivers did good work 
when Mr. Davis was hustling at Toronto 
to some purpcse, and next year the entry is 
likely to reach to the five hundred 


BRYN 

Another of those enjoyable, good class one- 
day shows was held at Bryn Mawr, Pa., on 
Saturday, September 19, in aid of the Bryn 
Mawr Hospital. The entries aggregated 371 
actual dogs, making it an A. K. C. two point 
show for championship honors, with a total 
of class entries of over five hundred. The 
class of dogs was very high and the arrange- 
ments excellent for which too much cannot 
be said for Mr. James A. Caldwell, Jr., the 
secretary, and Frank P. Smith, Superinten- 
dent, as well as the other members of the 
committee, Messrs, Ellison, chairman; Gar- 
lick, Riley, Sinnott and Henry Jarrett, who is 
now a full fledged veterinarian. 

A total of twenty-five St. Bernards made a 
good commencement with Sir Waldorf at the 
head of the list, followed by an uncatalogued 
bitch of quality. The best of the Great 
Danes was the equally well known Odin of 
Millbourne. In deerhounds Theodolind beat 
Ormonde, who was not at his best in coat and 
is not so good in hind quarters. Padap won 
in wolfhounds, and then came large classes 
of foxhounds, both in native and English, 
from the Radnor and Brandywine Hounds. 
The beagles were good and very level classes 
and Yankee Boy was placed at the head of the 
dogs. A sound hound with excellent legs and 
feet and good body, but full strong in skull. 
Florian came next. The best beagle was the 
bitch Windholme’s Lorna, shown by Wilson 
3arnard, who won the kennel prize with a 
good level lot. Pointer dogs were weak, but 
there were several nice bitches of which a 
new one, Trouble III, got first in winners 
The absence of Mr. Thomas’ kennel killed 
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the English setter classes, only two bitches 
being shown. Both Irish and Gordon setters 
were better, Dandy Rockwood beating Duke 
of Gloucester in the former and Mr. An- 
drews’ lot, Peter A., Bessie A., Wenonah and 
Teddy A. taking first and second in limit 
and open respectively. 

Spotted Diamond was the best marked 
Dalmatian besides being a better built one 
than his three competitors. In collies Park- 
hill Clinker, a previous winner, was the best 
ot the dogs, Prince Quaker being next. In 
bitches Lady Berks won in novice, ‘open and 
winner from Wellesbourne Reta, both nice 
collies 

Che Red Brook poodles were again to the 
fore, Rupert of Thrandeston taking the win- 
ners rosette, with a sweet quality son of his, 
Little Tommy Tucker, as reserve over Young 
Emperor, the limit winner. Rodney Rosador 
beat Chibiados in bull dogs, and in bitches 
Cheeky Girl, favorably mentioned in connec- 
tion with Toronto Show, was first in winners 
bitches. 

The Norwood Kennels four Clumbers were 
the only entry in that breed, Norwood Shot 
beating Norwocd Joe, and Maggie of Eaton 
Park, winning from ‘Norwood Harmony. 
Field Spaniels were light classes, Wealdstone 
Monarch and Saybrook Mystery being first 
in their respective winner classes. Cockers 
were not very numerous, Fritz III being alone 
in black dogs, and Winsome II and two 
others, in bitches. In any other color a sur- 
prise came when Buster Brown beat Chief 
II, but Dr. Glover said he wanted cockers 
with a little liberty and active, hence Buster’s 
proud position as first in his classes and win- 
ners. Colette led in French bulldogs and 
Noko in bull terriers, all small classes. In 
\iredales nothing approached The New King 
in make, shape or appearance, and he later 
on won the special for best terriers of any 
breed. He was put down very fit and next to 
him came his son Chieftain, a puppy, while 
followed by Lady Tempest, quite a field dog 
for Savinhurst Kennels. 

Boston terriers were large, well filled class- 
es and with quite a little quality in the lead- 
ers. Kim and Swell, very evenly matched, 
were so placed in dogs, winners, and next to 
them in their classes came Spotswood Pris- 
oner, a very good youngster indeed. Whis- 
per beat Betsy Ross in bitches, and took the 
breed special, and with Swell, the brace spe- 
cial. Fox terriers were fair classes with 
Cairnsmuir Pick Me Up first in smooth dogs, 
and Norfolk Speedy in bitches. The wires 
were better, Cairnsmuir Barkeeper leading in 
winners dogs, from Bellefield Rascallion. In 
hitches Smallwood Dusky was first in limit 
and Rowton Vie in open. 

[rish terriers were much larger classes, 
and the Middletown winner, Red Hills Doc- 
tor, had a clear field here, being first in all 
four classes, and also winners. Doctor also 
took the breed special and was reserve for 


the cup for all terriers. One must be care 
ful in writing of his own dog, but this is an 
Irish terriér very much above the average 
He was in his last puppy week at Bryn 
Mawr, and has yet to fill out in body; besides 
which he was between his coats, which also 
tended to make him somewhat light. Has 
good head, eye and expression, good ears, is 
well built and his front and hind legs are 
particularly good. We think him a dog of 
few faults and that seemed to be Mr. Mitch 
ell’s opinion as well. We will see later on 
whether other judges think the same. Rayn 
ham Puff beat Leed’s Shan in bitches. San 
down Garnet and Brandywine Jock were 
leaders in Scottish terrier dogs, and Miss 
Katharine, a nice little bitch, was also a ro 
sette winner. The best Welsh dog was Bryn 
hir Backer, followed by Brynhir Barter and 
3rynhir Beauty, beat Lady of Cedarvale in 
bitches. Pomeranians, toy spaniels and Chow 
Chows were all light classes. The Chow 
Ilswingo in better coat had his revenge for 
his Wissahickon defeat. 

A cup for the best pack of five couples of 
foxhounds was won by a mixed native lot 
with a few English among them. The 
judges, Messrs. Riddle and Watson, had 
agreed that levelness and sortiness was to 
count over individual merits and while some 
of the English were superior as individtals, 
this only accentuated the difference in them 
as a whole. The mixed lot being picked with 
great care to look as much alike as possible. 


THE FIELD TRIALS 


Everything seemed to be at sixes and 
sevens at the meeting of the South Dakota 
Field Trials Association held at Sioux 
Falls, on August 25th to 29th. The at 
tendance was small and to some extent this 
was a blessing, for all hands had to hunt 
for accommodations, none being looked up 
ahead by the club. Horses were all but 
unattainable and occasionally one or the 
other ‘of the press representatives would 
have to help out an unmounted handler 
with the loan of his horse. 

As but a small territory had been se- 
cured over which to shoot, the birds were 
exceedingly wild from daily disturbance, 
and finally the decisions were more strin 
gently discussed than had been the case 
at any field trials for a long time. 

C. B. Whitford was the presiding judge 
and had with him L. Stuehover and E. H. 
Gregory. The latter retired after the first 
day and Mr. Whitford ran things his own 
way. The time rule was ignored and many 
of the young dogs were run in the hottest 
part of the day for nearly, and in one case 
over an hour. It was fortunate for these 
dogs had a chance to come around, as for 
some quite unexplainable reason, six dogs 
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of the eight in the second series were or- 
dered out for a third series with Pioneer 
as an addition. Pioneer was not placed 
at all, so what good was gained or sought 
to be gained it is impossible to see. Pioneer 
was put on to run with Lad’s Meally and 
Lad’s Meally got fourth place. Rap’s 
pointer was given a try, and as he won 
first we may therefore presume that the 
judges looked upon him as the best in the 
stake, and one trial for Pioneer with any 
of the other three which showed to ad- 
vantage in the second round, should have 
settled the matter. Sport's Dan was a good 
winner over Oakley Hill’s Pride in this 
second round. Rap’s Pointer outlasted 
Plain Rex in a painfully long heat. Lad’s 
Meally should have had her heat with 
Peggy stopped in half an hour in place 
of them running over an hour. Peggy 
never had a chance to beat the little pointer 
on what she was showing in this heat. The 
Cleopatra-Copper Coin heat was run for 
an hour and ten minutes, notwithstanding 
that Cleopatra, flushed, and chased several 
times and refused to back when Coin had 
a point. After a while Coin followed her 
example, but before that happened Cleo- 
patra should have been out of it for good. 
This left Sport’s Dan, Rap’s Pointer, Lad’s 
Meally and Copper Coin as the best four. 
The next morning the running of Plain Rex 
was wonderfully improved and he _ beat 
Cleopatra easily and got second. and the 


dissatisfaction became more pronounced 
than ever. 
The Derby winner was Ed. Shelley's 


Rap’s Pointer by Young Rex Rap, out of 
Miss Pointer. He was one that got lost 
in the multitude of competitors at the Ne- 
braska trials and he showed great im- 
provement here as well, or at least had 
opportunities to do so. He here showed 
decided cleverness in finding and pointing, 
ranged free and lasted well. Plain Rex 
has already been described. He was for- 
tunate on this occasion to get a _ third 
trial and thus reach second place. Sport’s 
Dan is still another descendant of Marie’s 
Sport, who has got so many good field 
_performers. His dam is Spotty Gladstone 
and he is owned by A. Albaugh of Farm- 
ington, Mo. Without being anything sen- 
sational he is, nevertheless, a sound per- 
former, a good ranger, shows speed and a 
clever way with birds. Lad’s Meally was 
hardly used. On the second round’s show- 
ing she was next best to Rap’s Pointer, 
smothering her opponent Peggy. Again in 
the third round another exhausting trial was 
given her when it was not at all necessary 
for Pioneer’s flushing and refusal to back 
should have put him out of the third 
round long before they had been down 
three quarters of an hour. Lad’s Meally 
is described above. 


The All Ages stake was won by McKin 
ley, the setter that got second at the Ne- 
braska triafs. He showed better here, al 
though at times there was che old difficulty 
of losing him by his dropping to point and 
having to be hunted for. In his first heat 
he met and completely knocked out Princ« 
Lyndon who had beaten him the week be- 
fore. 

Capt. Jack, winner of second, was a for- 
tunate dog as he did little to seemingly 
warrant such a distinction. If his bird work 
equalled his range and style he would be 
pretty nearly a world beater, but as it is 
he is a somewhat of a flat catcher. Alpine 
Lad and Lad of Jingo, previously described, 
were third and fourth, and they merited 
being placed over Capt. Jack. 

The subscription stake had six starters 
and McKinley stood right out from the 
others a clear and easy winner from Cow- 
ley’s Rodfield’s Pride. Sport’s Count Dan- 
stone was extremely fortunate to get third 
place as his work was careless in the ex- 
treme, flushing being the most conspicu- 
ous feature. 


NORTH DAKOTA TRIALS 


The outcome of the North Dakota Field 
Trials was, in a measure, unsatisfactory. 
The Derby was a happy-go-lucky guessing 
match and of course the giving satisfaction 
was out of the question. The ground 
selected for the Derby running was unsatis 
factory, it having already been thoroughly 
shot over and the coveys of prairie chickens 
completely broken up and dispersed. When 
the shooting season opens on September 
Ist the trials should be held in August in 
order to give the young dogs a chance. 
The criticisms of the several reporters are 
so opposed to each other that it is useless 
saying the judges erred. They could not 
have satisfied the reporters unless they had 
placed about four dogs equal first. The 
dogs in the All Ages stake fared better, 
having greater experience and the oppor- 
tunity for arriving at decisions that would 
stand the test of criticism was better. 

There were twenty-two starters in the 
Derby and of these ten were carried on to 
the second round as follows: Jessie Rod- 
field’s Count Gladstone and Lad’s Meally, 
Valley Chief and Copper Coin, Speck’s 
Jingo Boy and Pioneer, Brett’s Sport and 
Osseo, six others being held in reserve. 
The first named, with the complicated 
name, outpaced the little pointer, Lad’s 
Meally. The second heat was poor, Chief 
being off and Copper Coin, though good 
in range, was charged with a false point 
and a flush of a single. Speck’s Jingo Boy 


easily won from Pioneer, showing style 
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pace and range. The next brace were 
Brett’s Sport and Osseo, and they showed 
well until a change of course was ordered. 
Sport would not respond to the signals 
and it was fully ten minutes before he 
could be gotten on line again, and then 
they were ordered up. Osseo lost speed 
when running alone. Dervish Girl and Gen- 
eral Jackson were also down for twenty 
minutes without finding game. Pearl’s 
Chloe and Kate Cyrano ranged very wide, 
being nowhere near their handlers. When 
over quarter of a mile away some chickens 
flushed, but which caused it no one could 
tell, so both were counted as at fault. Miss 
Irish and Babe’s Ale were down for nine 
minutes, but found nothing. 

A perfunctory third round was run off, 
three braces being given from ten to twen- 
ty minutes each. Not one found any sign 
of a bird and the decision was then an 
nounced as follows: 

First—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone. 

Second—Speck’s Jingo Boy. 

Third—Copper Coin. 

Fourth—-Lad’s Meally. 

The All Ages stake had thirty-one start 
ers, and the widest rangers and fastest 
runners were the ones that suited the 
judges. Of the running of McKinley the 
second dog in the stake, one of the staunch 
supporters of the decision reported as fol- 
lows: 

“Mack put up another exhibition, show 
ing he was yet on edge and dangerous. 
He made a long cast of near half a mile 
to left, and while rather off course, it was 
mly birdy looking ground in sight. Pride 
hunted on the course all the time, but his 
range was limited, and he failed to find five 
birds put up by the crowd. McKinley was 
by this time brought up and the dogs were 
ordered up.” 

“McKinley and Alfred’s John were sent 
away at 9:49. Both went well, considering 
the heavy stubble, which is harder to get 
over than short prairie grass. Mack cast 
to right and John to left, Mack soon being 
lost. John was ordered in till Mack could be 
hunted up, but, swinging round to right and 
in front, pointed on what proved Mack’s 
bevy. to which he had undoubtedly dropped 
some minutes before. The dogs were then 
sent in a different direction, and, in cross- 
ing a bare ploughing, John flushed one, 
stopping to wing and pointing the balance 
of bevy. Mack, coming in sight, backed, 
the bevy flushing a moment later with dogs 
steady. and they were then ordered up at 
10:20.” 

This may be all right and it may not, but 
the average citizen would probably object 
to having to hunt up his half-mile ranger 
every little while. It most assuredly can 


not be claimed that this dog was under con 
trol in either of these heats, vet on that 


running he got second place. Alfred's John 
was the winner of the stake, beating Prince 
Lyndon quite handily in the first heat, 
-howing better ability in every particular. 
NOTES 

The continuation of the series of collie ar- 
ticles, several good illustrations and other 
matters, are unfortunately crowded out. 





Mr. J. I. Behling, of Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased the great English collie, Parbold Pic- 
colo. A most commendable piece of enter- 
prise. 


We draw attention to the new advertise- 
ments of the Raynham Kennels, Hempstead 
Kennels and Red Hill Kennels in this issue. 
Readers can rely upon the good faith of all 
our advertisers, for if we learn to the con- 
trary out goes their announcements. 


On 'November 10 to 13 the first show of the 
Long Island Kennel Club will be held at the 
Clermont Avenue Rink, Brooklyn. An excel- 
lent list of judges has been made up and a 
liberal classification is promised. Premium 
lists are promised by September 28, but that 
is ahead of this time of writing 

We commend to the attention of our Ken- 
nel readers the advertisement of the new 
Boston monthly kennel paper called The Ken- 
nel. It is a neatly gotten up publication, nice- 
ly edited, and clean in its tone. Send for 
copy to The Kennel, 72 India St., Boston, 
Mass. 


The third annual dog show of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association is to be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on November 3 
to 6. Premium lists have already been sent 
out and any person who has not received 
a copy, should at once apply to the superin- 
tendent, E. M. Oldham, 26 East 23rd St., 
New York, as entries close on October 12. 


Mr. Gilbert’s good pointer dog has been 
sold through Fre_p AND STREAM to a gentle- 
man who wanted a dog of high education and 
merits. We now have two others of very 
similar breeding and quite as good in the 
field. One is Joe Cyrano, whelped May 26, 
1G02, by King Cyrano, out of Nellie Brady; a 
beautifully bred bitch. This is a natural 
small sized pointer, and a rare good looking 
one. We have seen him and he is in New 
York City. <A well built dog and all a 
pointer. The other is a full brother to Mr 
Gilbert’s dog, equally good in the field and 
from the description we believe better in sev 
eral points, shorter in body for one. Further 
particulars can be had on application to the 
Kennel Editor, FreLp AND STREAM 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 











lhe time is now at hand when the leaves 
change color, the grass has turned brown, the 
hillsides present a golden hue in the sunlight, 
and the landscape presents a beautiful, peace- 
ful aspect—an event heralded with joy by the 
field sportsman, it being the natural shooting 
season, 

Upland shooting is royal sport, provided 
two essentials prevail; first, birds must be 
sufficiently plentiful, and, second, a good, 
well-trained bird dog is a necessity. Aside 
from a good gun, the dog is of the greatest 
importance, because for lack of a well-trained 
one, instead of exhilarating sport the quest 
hereunts tiresome drudgery. <A_ well-filled 

game bag is not alone the height of ambition, 
put the efficient and pleasing manner of work 
of one’s dog inspires and charms the hunter. 

The reali value of the bird dog is to be 
measured in accordance with his ability to 
serve as a helpmate afield, to find, point and 
retrieve in a manner pleasing to the sports- 
man. The better the dog performs these func- 
tions the greater the enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion of its master. A well-bred, intelligent, 
speedy and ambitious dog without proper 
training, however, can never please the man 
behind him with gun in hand, owing to the 
vexations caused by insubordination. ‘There- 
fore, proper training is of considerable im- 
portance. Pedigree, strain, speed, endurance, 
bird sense, style, etc., all avail naught unless 
the desirable qualities are employed properly 
at the will of the handler. 

A goodly number of sportsmen solely pat 
ronize duck shooting, and they should pos- 
sess a capable water dog, such as the Chesa- 
peake Bay dog, or the Irish water spaniel. 
The pointer, as a breed, owing to his light, 
thin coat, is in the least degree suited as re- 
triever from water during the cooler period, 
and, even if ever so willing to serve in this 
capacity, he suffers too severely when ex- 
posed to wet and cold. Either of the setter 
breeds, English, Irish or Gordon, can be em- 
ployed for duck retrieving with better satis- 
faction, and can stand the ordeal without 
suffering in as marked a degree as the 
pointer; but still, even they are soon chilled 
through, and, in time, become incapacitated 
by stiff limbs and, worst of all, rheumatism 

If of the proper breed, an efficient, obedient 
and pleasant worker in water can be made 
with comparatively little trouble, because not 
nearly as many accomplishments are required 
as compared with the work afield of the setter 
and pointer. The duck retriever needs to 
be rendered obedient to merely simple orders: 
follow at heel; drop to order and remain 
down till called upon, and then respond 
quickly; search in direction indicated by a 
wave of the hand; fetch the game soft- 
mouthed, and deliver it in hand to his master 
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in blind or boat. However naturally inclined 
to retrieve and work in water without special 
aggre if the work of such helpmate is to 

e performed pleasantly and without friction, 
a course of preliminary training is a necessity, 
but quite a simple matter if proceeded with 
in methodical manner 


QU ES ST ION BK Xx 

(J.—I have a puppy that is a cross between 
Irish and English setters. Both parents are 
good field dogs. I would like to know whether 
this kind of cross breed may be expected to 
turn out as good as either of the oid dogs. 

Ans.—In first instance the setter cross usu- 
ally results in fairly good workers, but for 
future breeding purposes it is worthless. 
Thoroughbred puppies, of either breed, are to 
be had so cheaply nowadays that no time 
should be lost on a mongrel, because even if 
such a dog does turn out satisfactorily as a 
worker afield, it will doubtless lack in appear- 
ice, and a good looking dog is quite a 7. 
‘action, while the value can never be that of < 
straight-bred dog if to be sold. 


Q—I have two English setters, seven 
months old, who are fairly obedient at home 
in the yard and about the house, but go wild 
when taker out, chasing birds, rabbits and 
anything that moves, and pay no attention 
whatever to call or whistle. 

Ans.—They simply need a course in yard 
training in accordance with instructions in 
“The Amateur Trainer.” Acting wild when 
out indicates a desirable quality, and such 
puppies, if trained, become the most valuable 
field dogs. 


Q.—I would like to have your opinion 
as to whether the pups from the first litter 
are, as a rule, as good as those of the second 
or later litters. I have a setter bitch, eleven 
months old, and bred her lately. Will the pup- 
pies of this first litter be as good as the next? 

Ans.—It was a mistake to breed the bitch 
at eleven months old. If the sire was also a 
young dog you may expect small, weakly, 
timid and nervous offspring. The first litter 
usually proves equally good as later ones if 
the sire be an older dog and the dam past 
eighteen months old. 

Q.—My pointer pup is now ten months old 
but has never pointed a bird that I know of. 
On several occasions I led him right up to 
coveys of quail, thinking he should come to a 





point, but be merely gets excited and gives 
chase. I hope you can tell me how to get him 
to point. 


Ans.—Possibly your pup has not had suffi- 
cient opportunity afield and not given his 
cwn way about it when finding birds. Flush- 
ing and chasing are the natural initiatory 
steps to pointing and if given plenty of 
chances on birds without interference, point- 
ing will follow of its own accord, provided, 
of course, the breeding is not at fault. 


Q.—l have two very nice setter puppies of 
good stock that | would like to work some 
this fall. They are nearly five months old, 
strong and active. How should I proceed 1 
get the best results? 

Ans.—-Your pups are entirely too young t 
expect real work afield from them this sea 
son. At their age they should be taken out 
frequently and given all the chance possible 
on game—let them scamper about, find, flush, 
chase and get “wild” without more restraint 
on your part than to keep them from mis 
chief, and not to run riot and leave you. Then 
a little later on begin their yard training in 
systematic manner in accordance with “The 
Amateur Trainer.” Fretp AND STREAM will 
supply the book. 


Q.—Some six months ago I beught a cocker 
spaniel fifteen months old. When I received 
her she seemed more like a wild animal than 
a domestic dog—would run and hide herself 
at the sight of strangers. After much time 
and patience I have partially succeeded in 
taming and training her to trace objects 
thrown for her search, as also animals, though 
to those she shows a decided repugnance; 
she also lies in wait till ordered on, but all 
this only when alone with me, for if others 
are present she will sulk and not obey. | 
have never succeeded in getting her to bring 
game which I killed, except by forcing it 
into her mouth. Finally, although we bathe 
her every day, she dislikes the water and 
will not go into it to order. I have treated 
her with great kindness, yet in all this time 
I have obtained but poor results, and there- 
fore beg of you for information how to rem- 
cdy these defects. 

Ans.—Your kindness and endeavor to ac 
complish satisfactory results during all the 
six months was a loss of time and a vexa- 
tious task. Several weeks procedure in ac 
cordance with “The Amateur Trainer” 
would have resulted in dispelling all that 
timidity, made her obedient to orders and a 
willing, merry retriever from land and wa- 
ter. Suasion should never be resorted to- 
force, coupled with kindness, never fails in 
resulting satisfactorily. 


Q.—I have an English setter, nearly one 
year old, which is somewhat gun-shy. He 
is a fine hunter for his age, but when lh« 
gets scent of the birds he sneaks back to 
me and stays at heel when the birds-are 
flushed. For a time thereafter he stays be- 
hind, and it takes lots of coaxing to get 
him out again. How can I cure him of this? 

Ans.—Take him afield with another dog, 
preferably a chaser; let them hunt far and 
wide as they please and do not fire the gun 
while the timid dog is near you. Pay no 
attention to him when you do fire, but start 
off to another part of the field. In the 
course of a few such outings he will be- 
come oblivious to report of gun. 
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MINNESOTA GAME PLENTIFUL 


Epitor Fre.p AND StrEAM: Well, the first 
of the chicken season has come and gone, 
and we can pause to look at the results. 1 
think we can say without any hesitation we 
have had the best chicken season this year 
of any in the last ten years. The birds were 
oe matured early, and it was a pleasure 
to shoot them. I, with a couple of friends, 
spent the first two days in Otter Tail county— 
the same ground that Mr. Emerson Hough 
shot over last year. In the two days we got 
sixty-four chickens, all we wanted, as we laid 
up during the heat of the day to rest the dogs. 
Mr. Hough’s “meat dog” was not in evidence, 
is two days before the opening of the season 
it broke its chain (at least that is the story 
of the man who was keeping him) and got 
away. Very likely some one else was enjoy- 
ing a shoot over him, as we would have en- 
joyed one if we had had him along. But we 
had good dogs, nevertheless, and had a good 
time. It makes a man young again to go out 
and sée the dogs work, even if he doesn't get 
a chicken; but when you get good shooting in 
addition, it certainly prolongs a man’s life. If 
we have any kind of weather at all this winter 
we will winter a lot of birds here. This wet, 
cold weather coming right after the opening 
of the season is going to make the birds 
bunch, and they will be wild and hard to get, 
and the man who gets a double or, in fact, 
any chickens from now on will have to work 
for them and have something to be proud of 
when he gets them. That will save them for 
next year, and we will have a lot of seed to 
be gin 

We will have a great crop of partridges, and 
we attribute that first and foremost to stop- 
ping the sale of game. That has been the 
great curse to Minnesota game, and, I believe, 
every state where game abounds. That and 
the export of game out of the State are lead- 
ing points in our game law systems, but, of 
course, even with all our vigilance, some of it 
gets away. Only the other day we got two 
barrels and a box of chickens, snipe, etc., 
from our old friend Kerr of Lakefield, who, 
| believe, has been the most persistent game 
dealer we have had to contend with. I hope 
to be able to tell the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM that we have not only convicted this 
man under our state laws, but that he will be 
dealt with under the Federal law.—Lacey Act. 

Now, in regard to big game prospects in 
our state. All the indications point to splen- 
did deer and moose shooting this fall. The 
wardens all report seeing lots of deer and 
noose. They have been plentiful during the 
summer in the vicinity of lakes and rivers, 
during fly-time, anywhere from Beaver Bay 
to the boundary between Canada and the 
United States. Moose shooting can also be 
had in the vicinity of Thief River Falls, Hib- 
bing, Grand Rapids, Ely and many other 
places. 

There is one thing that I think Minnesota 
would do well to copy, and that is Maine’s 
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as you know most of the 
northern part of Minnesota is a wilderness, 
and a stranger coming from another state to 


system of guides, 


hunt would find : much nicer if he could 
engage a guide beforehand who would have 
a cabin ready, or a tenting ground, and he 
would enjoy the outing more. From this dis- 
tance I do not know all the details of the 
guide system, but I think it would be a good 
thing. 

There is another gratifying element of the 
game question out here, and that is the in- 
crease of the quail. There is no further use 
in a resident of Minnesota going south to 
hunt quail, for we have them here in abund- 
ance this winter. The supply is very plentiful 
at the present time in nearly every section of 
Minnesota, except in the northern part—an- 
other bird that has come to the front by being 
protected from the market hunter. And you 
know, as an old resident of Minnesota, what 
Minnesota quail are; there is nothing like 
them on earth. They have the snap and vigor 
of a ruffed grouse, and when you make a 
double on Minnesota quail you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have pitted your 
skill against birds that can take care of them- 
selves, and won. 

Now this ietters is already too long, but I 
want to tell you a fish-story and then I will 
have mixed up a “boieau” of fish and game. 
To begin with, this is a true story. Captain 
Bird, of Fairmount, in this State, went fishing 
Among a lot of other fish the party caught 
were some bullheads. Some of them were out 
of water in the boat at least ten hours; then 
put in a sack and brought home. They were 
left in the sack over night, and in the morn- 
ing, when they went to clean them, some of 
the bulilheads were still kicking. Mrs. Bird 
remarked that the fish were still alive, and to 
test the matter put several of them in the cis- 
tern—most of your readers will know how 
the Western cistern is constructed of brick or 
cement below the kitchen floor, with a trap- 
door in the floor above the openis:g—and they 
not only lived in the cistern, but they propa- 
gated, and just lately they had to drain the 
cistern completely to get rid of them. 

Now, can any of the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM beat that fish story? 

Yours very truly, 

Sam F. FuLierton. 





THE GAME LAWS. 

Note the following changes from the Game 
Laws Ready Reference Guide published- in 
the September Fretp AND STREAM. 

ArizonA—Buck deer or wild turkey, Sept. 
15 to Nov. 1. Other game birds Oct. 15 to 
March 1. Elk, mountain goat and sheep, doe 
deer and spotted fawns protected. Kill lim- 
it, one buck deer in one day, and three in one 
season; twenty-five ducks or twenty-five 
quails in one day. No gun larger than ten 
gauge. Exportation prohibited. 

FiroripA—Wild ducks, Oct. 1 to April 1. 

Georcia—Wild ducks, certain varieties, 
Sent. 1 to Feb. 1. 
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InpIANA—The license for wild fowl is for 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 10 only. The full open season 
is Sept. 1 to April 15. 

Kansas—Other grouse in the same as 
prairie chickens. Quails, Nov. 15 to Jan. 1. 
Doves, Aug. t to Sept. 15. Plover, July 15 
to Sept. 15. Wild fowl, Sept. 1 to April 25. 

LoutstanA—Deer, rabbits, quail and wild 
turkey, Nov. 1 to April 1. Grouse and prairie 
chicken, Nov. 1 to March 1. Doves, July 1 
to March 1. Plover, Aug. 1 to Oct. 1. Ducks, 
Sept. 1 to April 1. 

Nevapa—Doves, July 15 to Nov. 2. 

New JersEyY—Non-resident license, $10 

Oun10—Deer, ‘Nov. 10 to Dec. 16. 

WASHINTON—License, $1. 

BritisH CotumMeta—Wild fowl, Sept. 1 to 
March I. 

NEWFOUNDLAND—Wild fowl, Sept. 1 to 
March I. 

OntTARI0O—Wild turkey, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1. 





OLA OLESEN'S LEGAL EX PERIENCE 
BY N. H. CROWELL 


Val, Ay tank Ay hef to rate yo bout dis 
har offul hard time ve gone to hef dis win- 
ter. Ay yust gat latter from may brudder 
en Pannsylvanya en hay say, “‘Ola,” hay say, 
“Dis har ban offul toff time for pore Sven- 
ska mans en Ay tank ef yo don’t gat out en 
rustle lak sum steam threshing maskeens 
yo skoll ben down bay pore farm enside 
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tree week. Ola,” hay say, “how ban dis har 
hard coal out dere?” 

Val, Ay rate him latter en Ay tal him tak 
beeg yump on himself. Ay say ven yo catch 
Ola gone down bay pore farm yo skoll ban 
gone lak railvay anyine on down grade, bay 
Yiminy! An Ay tal him ve gat hard coal 
to burn. Ay tank das ban gude yoke on 
may brudder, yo bat. 

Val, lats veek Ay skoll ban out bay Yim 
Pedersen’s for prairie sheecken hunt en Ay 
skoll sneak up close bay beeg bunch en 
land on two fallers vid von barrel. Yust 
bout des time har cum faller en tak half- 
orofful tight grip on may collarbutton. 

“Hey, yo yumpedup fool Norvegian yack 
ass,” hay say, “Vay skoll yo shoot sheeck 
ens for dis time en year?” 

“Vay so?” Ay tal him. 

“Vay so?” hay say, “Ay skoll show yo 
vay so? Can yo rade en dis har paper?” 
hay say. 

“No,” Ay say. “Ay ban no gude on das 
kind of teng.” 

“Val, den,” hay say, “Yo gat panaya vid 
yo?” 

“Ay gat tirty-tree dollar from workin’ on 
saction gang,” Ay say. 

“Val.” hay tal may, “Ef yo vant to gat 
sqvare vid may on his har sheecken hunt 
yo skoll pay may dollar femty cent couple 
of times.” 

“Ho! Ho!” Ay say. 

“Oderwise,” hay say, “Ay skoll run yo 
in. 











“INFALLIBLE.” 


At. Williamsport, Pa., September 17, 18, and 19, 
Mr. H. H. Stevens broke 468 out of 480 targets. 


Of course Mr. Stevens shot 


“INFALLIBLE” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
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Val, Ay lat him tak tree dollar avay 
vid him vidout sayin’ “tank yo.” 

Bameby Ay skoll tal mayself, “Ola,” Ay 
say, “Dis har ban gude head yo gat on yo. 
Ef yo skoll gat run in it skoll cost yo sax 
times das little tree dollar, bay Ying!” 

Yust bout das time nodder faller hay cum 
up in rubber-neck buggy en hay say ‘Ha! 
Haw!” hay say, “So yo skoll gat purty gude 
luck today, Ola?” 

“Yaw,” Ay say, “Yo bat.” 

“Val, das gude,” hay tall may. ‘“Vould 
yo lak for tak little buggyride vid may?” 
hay say. 

“Sure!” Ay say. 

“Dis har ben purty offul fine sheecken 
day, Ola,” hay say ven Ay climb en das 
buggy. 

“Yo bat!” Ay say. 

3ameby Ay say, “Vhere ye gone to?’ 

“Oh, yust down har bay Peace Yustice 
citer gude cigar,” hay say. 

Purty soon ve cum bay Peace Yustice 
place en hay say to may “Cum in, Ola, en 
see may gat gude yoke on dis har faller. 
Ay gat bat vid him on someteng en Ay 
vin en a valk,” hay say. 

So Ay vent in en hay say, “Mester Peace 
Yustice, dis har ban Ola Oleson.” 

“Ha! Haw! Ola,” hay say. “Vich yo 
ban—guilty or not so guilty?” 

“Vay so?” Ay say. 

“Yo gat prairie sheeckens?”’ hay tal may. 

“Yaw, yo bat!” Ay say. 

“Von?” 

“Ay gat two,” Ay say. 

“Leven, thirty-eight,” hay say to may. 

“Yee Cracker!” Ay say. “Ay yust lat 
nodder faller tak tree dollar panaya for dis 
har sheecken hunt!” 

“Ha! Haw” hay say. “Yo ban dead easy 
mark, Ola. Yo ban beeg Reuben! Yo gat 
soaked in dis har neck, Ola!” 

Val, efter Ay pay dis Peace Yustice hay 
say “Ola,” hay say. “Ay skoll lak to know 
ef yo ever smoke?” 

“Sure!” I tal him. 

“Val,” hay say. “En das case yo skoll 
find first-class cigar store yust round dis 
har. next corner. Gude day, Ola.” 

Ven Ay gone outside vat yo tank—dis 
har rubber-neck buggy ban gone avay vid 
may two sheeckens en him. Ay tank das 
ban purty offul toff luck for Ola Oleson. 


SPORT IN MONTANA 

Chat all the easy and enjoyable trips have 
not become worn out is amply proved by the 
following letter from a young New Yorker 
to a friend of his telling of a trip he and 
some friends made down the Missouri. He 
floated and sailed for four hundred miles. 
and the time of the trip from New York until 
the city was reached again was but twenty 
three days, and three days were lost in the 
beginning by having to wait till the boat was 
built. The writer tells how this delay can be 
:voided. 


“We arrived at Fort Benton the third day 
after leaving New York, and found we could 
have gotten everything we needed here. Ii 
you make the trip next fall, do not ship a 
lot of stuff, as we did, as you can buy every 
thing you need for less than it cost us to 
ship. We purchased what lumber we needed 
and had a carpenter build our boat at a total 
cost of $60. We also had a sail added to the 
equipment, which we found of great advan 
tage, owing to the fact that we had such 
iarge boat. We were delayed three days on 
account of boat building, and did not get 
away until the morning of October 4 

“The first day we had no wind, and floated 
with the current, making about 60 miles 
Jack and I took the small boat during the 
day, and, going ashore, killed twelve prairie 
chickens. The others amused themselves 
shooting at geese and ducks, but bagged only 
one goose and four ducks. Just before dark 
we tied up to the bank and prepared for the 
night. Such twilight you never witnessed- 
it was simply gorgeous. Each evening before 
going to bed we put out lines and caught 
catfish, pickerel, carp and a fish that re 
sembles lake whitefish 

“The second day we had a strong stern 
wind and sailed through some of the grandest 
scenery we had ever seen. We saw hundreds 
of ducks and geese, but did not take time to 
shoot any; besides we had enough to last 
everal days, or would have had under or 
dinary circumstances—but such appetites as 
the crowd developed! Thad and Henry each 
ate two prairic chickens at dinner, and would 
have eaten the entire six if Jack and I had 
not rebelled. That Montana air must he 
charged with pepsin, judging from our ap 
petites. 

“In the mornings we would all jump over 
board for a plunge. The water was a trifh 
cold at first, but we soon got accustomed to 
it and it made us feel fine. The morning 
of the fourth day we saw deer tracks along 
the shore and knew we were in the deer 
country. We had floated the entire day 
without seeing a human being. The few log 
cabins we saw were old and tumbled down 
In the afternoon we saw five wolves, and the 
boys got very busy with their rifles; the re 
sult was, some dust thrown up near the 
wolves, which did a running stunt that would 
make McChesney look like a carette horse 
At sundown, as we were rounding a bend in 
the river, we saw, some distance ahead, a 
doe and two fawns drinking. We camped 
near where we saw them, and the next morn- 
ing Thad succeeded in killing a nice buck 
We all say from one to five each, but the brush 
was so thick that we could not get a shot 
We had heard deer were plentiful, but you 
will not believe me, Arch, when I tell you 
there are hundreds of whitetail in each rive: 
bottom, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
blacktail in the hills a mile back from the 


river 
“They told us at Fort Benton that we would 
vet the best shooting below the mouth of the 
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are not ordinary machine-made “shooting irons.’ On the contrary, they are the highest de- 
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Musselshell, and we were anxious to get 
there, so cast off and set sail. That day, about 
noon, we passed the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell, and stopped at a place called Kis- 
met, where there were only two build- 
ings, one used as a post-office and the other 
as a stable. They told us we would find good 
shooting about forty miles below. We had 
seen deer tracks on every bar for two days 
or more, and occasionally we would see 
tracks of some large animal, which we 
learned afterward was bear. That evening 
we tied up in one of the wildest spots you 
ever saw—immense hills towered above us, 
covered with scrub cedar and pines. We 
had become accustomed to the howl of 
wolves and coyotes nightly, but this night 
we were treated to the most unearthly noise 

-that of mountain lions. They were across 
the river from where we were. Henry and 
Thad wanted to go over and hunt them, but 
Jack and I concluded that it was too late, it 
being after sundown. 

“The next morning after leaving camp we 
saw a handsome buck standing on the shore 
but before we could get our guns he disap- 
peared in the brush. A little farther on we 
saw an otter in the water, but did not get a 
shot. At noon we met a man watering some 
horses, and stopped to get our bearings. We 
found him to be just the man we were look- 
ing for, and induced him to accompany us a 
few miles to where he said deer were plenti- 
ful. Archie, I cannot begin to tell you how 
plentiful deer are; there are actually hun- 
dreds, and you do not have to a mile from 
the river. The greatest trouble is to carry 





them to the river after they are killed. We 
saw lots of bear signs. 
“If you make the trip write T. C. Power 


& Bro. (Limited), at Fort Benton, Montana 
They can give you the cost of lumber and 
all supplies; they will also hire carpenter 
and have boat built just as you want it. You 
don’t need a guide, as you cannot get lost 
unless you go twenty miles from the river. 
and you have no occasion to do that. Dur- 
ing our entire trip the weather was simply 
grand—too fine, in fact, for hunting. We 
intended taking the train at Wolf Point, but 
sold our boat before reaching that station, 
and drove to Glasgow, a distance of twenty 
miles. I was gone from the city only twenty- 
three days.” 


METAL LINES FOR LAKE TROUT 

Editor Fretp AND StreaAmM.—I read with in- 
terest Mr. Harris’ article on Lake Trout in 
the August number of Fre_p AND Stream. I 
was sorry to see one method left out that 
seems to me the most sportsmanlike in fish- 
ing for these fish. Baiting buoys and fishing 
with hand lines and heavy sinkers, etc., are 
far less desirable methods for real sport 
when these fish can be taken with metal lines 
without any sinkers. I have just returned 
from Charleston Lake, Canada, and the 
whole time I spent fishing in deep water for 
lake trout and used nothing but metal lines. 
The copper wire line is used almost entirely 
at this resort. I enclose, however, some of 
the lines I used. The lightest kind weighs 
six ounces per one hundred yard line, the 
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copper wire line weighs five ounces. I also 
send you an extra heavy line that weighs 
eight ounces per one hundred yards. I found 
that this line would reach deep enough for 
the deepest August fishing in either Charles- 
ton or Red Horse Lake in the Furnace Wa- 
ters. I took trout in these waters on this 
line. 

These braided lines run through the guides 
so much better than wire that it is a great 
pleasure to fish with them. They do not kink 
and they get down without any sinkers. An 
archer gang on the end either the salmon size 
or the small pike size is the proper rig. Steel 
rods were mostly used, but I like a split bam- 
bo, eight ounce, eight foot. I fished two 
weeks and the largest fish weighed ten 
pounds. I also took one nine pounder, two 
eight pounders, one seven and one six, and 
numerous small fish. 

I had hold of a very large fish at “Red 
Horse Lake and played him about eight min- 
utes, but with that constant head jerking 
motion he managed to tear off. 

Most of the fish in these lakes run in wa- 
ter about sixty feet deep, though there may 
be a long way to the bottom under them 
Some fishermen make a great mistake by 
filling up their reel with a lot of line or wire 
and not knowing when they have out the right 
distance to get this depth. With the copper 
wire line it is necessary for August fishing 
to let out about three hundred feet; with the 
heavy eight ounce line about two hundred and 
fifty feet will answer. I did not get the 
gauge on the lighter line as I did not use it. 

There were often fifteen to twenty boats 
out and all used metal lines. . The wire line 
has been used at this lake for years and there 
is nothing about it in this locality, but I am 
sure it would be new to many. The metal 
line of the braided kind is new and was 
gotten up by myself for fishing of this sort. 

W. T. Morrison. 

56 Beck St., New York. 


In reply to the foregoing Mr. Harris says: 

{I have never advocated the use of metal 
lines on the principle that no fishing gear 
should be used for any kind of fish that they 
could not break, if the angler was inexper- 
ienced, or so careless as to allow a fish to 
get a dead strain upon it. Rod and line 
fishermen should learn at the start that the 
supreme factor and pleasure in landing or 
boating a fish is the * ‘give and take” quality 
in handling it. And this method is indis- 
pensable to success if a lordly tarpon of two 
hundred pounds is at the end of a number 
eighteen cuttyhunk line, or a_half-pound 
trout is cavorting on a four ounce rod and a 
gossamer leader. However, whenever a new 
gear is introduced that does away with the 
use of an extra one, thus simplyfying the out- 
fit; it is to be commended, and these metal 
lines can under ordinary conditions, be used 
without the sinker which, ordinarily, is an 
abomination except in a strong tide or in 
bottom trolling as described in our August 
number. In most lakes the trout lie in the 


month of August close to the bottom and near 
the spring holes, if such there be, and the 
exception seems to be in those visited by 
our correspondent, who, it seems, gauged 
the depth rather arbitrarily, I think. It may 
have been that the temperature at midwater 
in his lakes was nearly as low as it was at 
the bettom, a condition I have found to exist 
in many larger lakes in the Adirondacks, par- 
ticularly in Hamilton Co.—W. C. H.] 


OUR AMAZON EXPEDITION 


We have the pleasure and gratification of 
stating that as we go to press with our last 
pages we have received direct word from our 
Andes-Amazon expedition. Everything has 
progressed favorably, though the party passed 
through many thrilling experiences. A great 
amount of material has been secured for the 
narrative of the expedition which Mr. Alvah 
James could not satisfactorily write en route, 
desiring to make it thorough and complete. 
We must perforce leave this to his good judg- 
ment, but we think we can reasonably expect 
to have the first instalment in our next issue. 
The period of anxiety regarding the fate of 
the adventurers is happily ended, and we can 
now look forward to the story of what they 
passed through in their trip from ocean to 
ocean across South America. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., issue 
a very handy book containing a lot of seasonable 
information for sportsmen and gun clubs; also 
the game laws of the United States and Canada. 
Mention Field and Stream and you will receive 
a copy free. 


The Northwestern ‘Se hool o: of Taxidermy teaches 
the art by mail. Professor J. W. Elwood of 
this school has an interesting article in this 
issue on “‘The Sportsman’s Taxidermy.’’ For 
particulars regarding tuition, address 411 Bee 
Building, Omaha, Neb. 


The most costly theatre in New York, so far 
as its rental and other fixed charges are con- 
cerned, is F. F. Proctor’s Fifth Avenue. It is 
a well known fact that no other Broadway the- 
atre (the Metropolitan Opera House, of course, 
being excepted, brings to its owner so large a 
rental—said to be in the vicinity of $55,000 a 
year—and it is an amazing fact that at the low 
prices of. admission charged (from 25c. to 75c.), 
Mr. Proctor is able to make his investment 
profitable. The secret of it seems to be that 
the shows are so good as to draw an immense 
patronage all the year ’round. This season's 
plan of high class comedy has started out most 
promisingly. 


The St. Lawrence River has a climate all of 
its own in the fall—delightful days of sunshine, 
cool and refreshing nights; no rough weather to 
mar the trip; scenery unequaled on the conti- 
nent, together with the facilities which the 
Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company’s 
steamers offer to its patrons for comfort and 
health, all go to make up one of the most pleas- 
ant outings imaginat?:le. 

Taking the company’s palatial steamers at 
Toronto, the trip embraces a sail through Lake 
Ontario, the picturesque Thousand Islands 
(America's Venice), the exciting descent of all 
the marvelous rapids to Montreal; thence to 
Quebec, Murray Bay and up the far-famed 
Saguenay River. The scenery of the Saguenay 
is simply incomparable for wild grandeur and 
variety. 

For Illustrated Guide, ‘‘Niagara to the Sea,”’ 
send 6 cents postage to Thos. Henry, Traffic 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 
| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


We have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses 
than any other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any 
other brand in the world. We have been in business for over 37 years, serve regu- 
larly half-a-million satisfied customers and have a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, 
so you run no risk when you deal with us. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
thus assuring you of absolute purity and saving you the enormous profits of the deal- 
ers. Don’t forget that a HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. 
It takes 5 of the ordinary “quarts” to make a gallon. We give one-fourth more in 
every bottle, reducing our price just that much. You get both quality and quantity 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we wili pay the express charges. We shipina piain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven suggest contents. When the whiskey reaches your home, try 
it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory 
in every way and better than you ever had before or can buy from anybody else 
at any price, ship it back to us at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded, We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. YOU 
risk nothing. We ship one quart on your first or trial order only. All subses 
quent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. The packing 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. WE PREFER TO 
HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW FOR THEN WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE 
PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your choice. $1.00 for 1 quart 
or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back if you're not satisfied, 





Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah., Wash., or Wyo! If 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS REPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Remit by Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It is unsafe to send currency 
unless you register your letter. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 
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Manager, Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Cw., 
Montreal, Can. 

What the famous big game hunter, Dall 
De Weese, says: “I used the sporting 
pattern, $40 grade Mannlicher, in Alas- 
ka for two seasons, on moose, bear, 
sheep, etc., and I must say that while I always 
favor home manufacture when I honestly can, 
yet I can not deny the fact that the Mannlicher 
did me better service, and I was more favorably 
impressed with it than with any other gun I had 
used up to that time, which included an experi- 
ence of twenty-four years in various parts of 
America. In the first place it is so light, and in 
the second place it is the hardest hitter for its 
size that I have ever used. For big game I 
would not want a better gun, and I always ex- 
pect to have one in my outfit. A friend of mine 
has also been much taken with his experience 
of the Mannlicher, and wishes to get one.” 
Write to the U. S. agent, A. H. Funke, Dept. F., 
325 Broadway, New York. 

Active preparations are now going on for the 
rifle and revolver tournament, to be held during 
the Old Guard fair at Madison Square Garden, 
October 5th to 10th. These matches will be no 
trivial affairs. The rifle match will be at 75 
feet on the reduced German ring target, and will 
be open to all comers; it will be particularly at- 
tractive to the expert schuetzen marksmen. 
The revolver matches will be likewise attractive 
to the expert revolver marksmen. In addition to 
these matches will be one for youths exclusive- 
ly. For each contest there will be a very at- 
tractive and valuable list of prizes, both cash 
and merchandise, and the event will be an in- 
teresting contest for indoor marksmen. The 
Zettler Bros. will have charge of the ranges, 


which is a guarantee of their being satisfactorily 
conducted. 


The WKuickerbucker Hunting Boot is a high 
grade boot. Every pair is made with oil tanned 
waterproof grain leather. Russet or black, first 
quality calf lining, waterproof rawhide soles, 
broad toe and low flat heel. Waterproof rubber, 
cement and cork filling, bellows tongue. Best sole 
leather made waterproof, large eyelets to top— 
no hooks. The style, fit and wearing qualities 
ure guaranteed by the makers, E. W. Burt & 
Co., Ine., Lynn, Mass. The Knickerbocker 
Iiunting Boot is made for sportsmen, hunters, 
guides, contractors, prospectors, miners and: en- 
gineers. They are built for Hard Wear and are 
known throughout the world. 


The advertisement of the American Gun made 
by the H. & D. Folsom Arms Company, which 
appears on another page, is an illustration of 
what machinery and American methods can do 
in the way of placing a thoroughly well made, 
good shooting, durable and handsomely finished 
arm in the hands of the sportsmen of this 
country at a price much lower than that, which, 
but a few years ago, was asked for a very 
inferior grade of imported weapons. 

To those in search of a thoroughly reliable 
weapon at an extremely moderate price, the 
American Gun, back of which lies the reputa- 
tion of the Folsom Arms Company, one of the 
oldest and best known houses in the business, 
strongly appeals. 


On August 11th a severe windstorm swept over 
the beautiful island of Jamaica, but it appears 
that the reports of the incident were largely ex- 
aggerated. 

There is a mistaken idea that Jamaica or, in 
fact, any part of the West Indies, lies in what 
is called a hurricane belt. There has not been 
even a high or disastrous wind in Jamaica since 
1880. 





THESE PICTURES FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
5 


With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, large 
pictures here shown (size 19 x 25). These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are bet- 
ter subjects than can be purchased in art stores. With a five years’ subscription ($7.50), we 
will send the entire set of six pictures and in addition the colored pictures shown elsewhere. 





ERE is the 
boiled down 
story of the LOFTIS 
SYSTEM of selling Diamonds \—— 
and Watches on Easy Payments to ’ 
people hundreds of miles away and of whom 
we never heard until receiving their request for 
our Catalogue. Our catalogue shows the finest 
genuine Diamonds mounted in every conceivable 
y and artistic form, at prices considerably lower than the 
fF home jewelers would ask for spot cash. From our cata- 
logue you select any Diamond that you would like for your- 
self, or which you would like to give a friend or loved one; 
send one-fifth of the price, and very soon thereafter it will be 
handed to you at your home or place of business, as you prefer, 
with all express charges fully paid ‘ 
and 


Now, examine it as critically 
as you like and if it is not the best bargain you ever saw in Dia- 
monds, and perfectly satisfactory in every way—send it back at our 
} expense your 


a money will be refunded instantly. 
You will want to keep it 
payments 


for you can do so and pay the 
publicity; 


balance in eight equal monthly 
We charge no interest; require no security and create no 
verything is confidential, prompt and satisfactory. Some 
people prefer not to send money in advance, in which case we send the 
Diamond to their Express Office or Bank with all charges paid, where they 
may call and examine it and make the first payment. Most persons, how- 
ever, prefer to see the Diamond at home and have absolute possession of 
it and the fullest opportunity for examination, before 

Every Diamond sold is guaranteed in writing, and mz 
Z price tor 4 


deciding to buy. 
ay be exchanged at fu!) 
a larger stone at any time inthe future We frequently exchange 
WZ, tor Diamonds which we sold ten or twenty years ago. You need not hesitate to ac- 
cept any representation which we make, and you may assure yourself on this int 
) by asking your local bank about us. They will refer to their Commercial Kooney 
f you want a watch— 
we sell them on the same easy terms. We are perhaps the largest retailers of high-grade 
Watches in America. Diamonds are advancing rapidly in value and are the best invest- 
ment in sight at present. As a method for saving | amounts monthly, there is nothing 
equal toa Diamond purchase. You have the security in your possession; you have all the 
pleasure and prestige that comes from wearing a Diamond,and you have a certain annual 
increase of from ten to twenty per cent in value. If you prefer to pay cash, we will give 
% any time within one year aud receiving spot cash for full amount paid, less ten per cent, 
Zp, the reasonable cost of doing business. 


you a bill of sale with any Diamond, giving you the option of returning the Diamond at 
1 For Example: You may wear a Fifty Dollar 
Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and receive $45.00 in cash. ou may have 
all the pleasure and prestige of wearing a beautiful Diamond a whole year for $5.00 or 
less than ten cents per week. 
ZN 


It is none too early to begin to think of Christmas. Better 
>» send for our Catalogue at once. 


With it before you, 
you can tell us exactly what you would like,—do it, 


then leave the rest to us under our written guaran- 
tee and you will be well satisfied. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ Co. 


Diamonds - Watches - Jewelry 
Dept.'K--109 92 t098 State St. 


SYSTEM, am 


E ONLY ONE THar WorKS 
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AUSTIN CARTRIDGES 


An entirely new and improved line of shot gun 
ammunition 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


We believe all Independent American Sportsmen will hail | - 
this announcement with delight E 
Our Success Means Your Future Gain | :‘ 


Send for particulars. These Cartridges are loaded with our well known Brands of 
Black and Smokeless powder di 








Ww 
Austin Cartridge C Clevel i ; 
ustin Cartridge Co., eveland, Ohio | : 
BRANCH OFFICES: A 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. i 
72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. se 
321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 2 
E 
One result of the recent storm has been a If you have read Mr. Mitchell's ‘‘Cruise of the : 
great amount of advertising for Jamaica, and ‘Muliein Leaf,’’’ in this issue, the name may pi 
crowds are going there now by the United Fruit have puzzled you. But that is because you did on 
Company’s splendid Admiral steamers which not grasp the fact that the staunch craft came to 
make weekly sailings from Boston and _ Phila- from W. H. Mullins, of Salem, O., who also F 
delphia. Northern capitalists are now planning makes the ‘Get There’ steel ducking boat. 
for building several fine hotels in various parts Write for booklet as the goods and the prices 1“ 
of the island. are right. D 
The United Fruit Company is publish- - , 
ing a paper entitled The Golden Caribbean, In this enlightened age it is hardly necessary po 
which will be published monthly and contain to say anything about the Stevens Fire Arms in — 
an immense fund of information about these de- all their variety of rifles, shotguns and pistols. TI 
lightful climes. By addressing the United Fruit They have been standard goods with men and 
Company, Long Wharf, Boston, anyone may boys for nearly fifty years. Send for a_ cata- -_ 
have a copy of The Golden Caribbean free. logue to J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co, Box 5, E3 
r Chicopee Falls, Mass. If you want one of the =. 
il . . - 5 : : new and ingenious puzzles gotten out by the Sh 
The Sportsman's Favorite is an absolute neces- firm, send two cents and address “Puzzle De- Py 
sity for all who take pride in keeping their partment.” 
shooting and fishing appurtenances in order, with : : ; a 
a place for everything and everything inits place. Don’t wait until your wife or servants cut as 
It is a handsome cabinet fit for any room. A their. hands, but buy a “Yankee” cork puller. F 
good size is 82 inches high, 3% inches wide, and — Ay up and down motion of the handle draws the 
16 1-2 inches deep. See illustration in. our ad- tightest cork and automatically discharges it. d 
vertising pages. Address, West End Furniture No effort. No trouble. No broken bits of cork - 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. left in the bottle. Never slips. Lasts a life- K 
time. Fastens to sideboard, door-jam, or other 
If you want a good shooting, nearby trip, in upright surface. Cannot get lost. Buy one now. P 
New York State, write to Geo. VP. Finnigan, Sent direct on receipt of price: Nickel plated, = 
Greene, N. Y. He reports plenty of feathered $1.25; silver, $3.50. Address The Gilchrist Co., K 
game and has dogs to shoot over. Grouse shoot- 110 Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. : 
ing is particularly good. saline a - I 
We speak from experience pas he most - F 
P , able knowledge o ep me 1e revolving- 
The man who contemplates a Maine big gome = — yoy 8 po Rng, A ae 
trip should first of all send ten cents to Geo. Dt. Bros., of St. Paul, Minn. This is what it is, a a 
Houghton, Traffic manager, eines a gee waterproof box for shells, the lid of which can a 
Bangor, Me., for copy of Aunts © - be raised sufficiently to make a dry, comfortable Y 
Hunted. sat. It can be used either in a blind, a boat 
+. or in any place a ducker chooses to locate him- b 
Under the new name of Champion, the well self. It keeps him and his shells out of the ry 
known Horej’s dog biscuit is gaining friends wet, and we know what we are talking about a 
everywhere. The biscuit is a good one and dogs when we say that there is no greater essentials I 
to which it is given eat it with avidity. This is to comfort and success in a day’s duck shoot- ; 
not what we have been told, but what we know ing than this unpretentious looking box. Ken- G 
of our own knowledge. Take some with you on nedy Bros. get up a good catalogue of sports- 
your shooting trips and the work of your well- men’s goods, and Western buyers will find it to ec] 
fed dogs will reward you. Address St. Paul their pecuniary advantage to buy in St. Paul s 


Bread Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


and save expressage. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. 


DOGS FOR SALE 

Joe Cyrano, F. D. 8S. B., 3849, by King Cyrano 
1991, he by Jingo ex Kate Kent: Dam Nellie 
W. by Beauvoir ex Nellie Elzada; Courtesan by 
Brady 22163 by Duke W. ex Courtesan; Duke 
Ossian ex Hops II. Joe Cyrano was whelped 
ticked Dog. Yard broke, fast and game. He 
May 26, 1902. Medium sized white liver and 
has never been hunted over, but is a great bird 
finder, not gun shy and has great endurance; 
fifteen months old, a promising winner on bench 
or field trials. $100. Address, H. P. D., care 
Field and Stream office. 











FOUR FOXHOUND PUPS—Females, 4 months old, eli- 
gibleto register. Price right. D.W. Dwyer, Dalton, Mass. 


GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector gun, best 
American make. Address opportunity, care FIELD AND 
STREAM. 








FOR SALE—Prize litter. Seven Boston terrier puppies, 

whelped July 1oth, Sired by Champion Patson 50473» 
dam by Popular Clover. All perfectly marked brindle 
with white collar and a stripe between the eyes; they are 
very intelligent and beauties. Price, Males $50. Females 
$35. First checks take them. Address, 5am Ross, Rum- 
ford Falls, Maine. 


SPLENDID POINTER FOR SALE. 


A “picture’’ dog. Thoroughly broken, one 
whole year in trainer's hands. Kind, obedient, 
a whirlwind to go, steady to shot and wing, 
comes in at accidental fiush. The best and 
handsomest dog I ever owned. Black and 
white; coat like satin, equally good for bench or 
field trial. First-check for $300 takes him. Ad- 
dress B., care Field and Stream Kennel Editor. 


FOR SALE — Th€ prize litter of 1908. Ten 
puppies by Champion Sport's Bor, ex Lolla 
Gladstone, she Count Danstone, ex Lucy Noble. 
Color, orange and white. If you wish to secure 
a future champion write to James A. Long, 
Maple City Kennels, 198 West Maumee S8t., 
Adrian, Mich. 


One or two companions wanted for a trip to 
Newfoundland, with extension to Nova Scotia if 
agreeable. Special facilities guaranteed regarding 
a Address James Watson, Hacken- 
sack, ~d. 


Gentleman’s and lady’s very latest and finest 
chainless bicycles with cushion frame, new; alsoa 
tandem for lady and gentleman (lady in front) of 
same make but used some. Address Cycler, FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


TO EXCHANGE—Fine side saddle and bridle 

for a 12-gauge take-down Winchester shotgun 
or a red marked English setter dog pup, stand- 
ard bred. R. M. Wilson, Akron, O. 


WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 
Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
Prof. Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 




















A DOG GONE good idea is to buy a high class puppy 

now for Fall + Send quick for unparalleled offer 
on the highest class litterthat we ever bred. Will also 
sell you a broken shooting companion for $25, and ship it on 
approval, P. & S. Kennels, Shoals, Ind, 





ENGLISH SETTERS—Litter black and white pups 

whelped June 20, 1903. Royally bred. Send for price, 
picture and pedigree. State what sex you want. Every 
one epatess satisfactory. Fred J, Thompson, Prophets- 
town, Il. 


FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit hounds. Comrade Kennels 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for price list of the stand- 
ard decoys, the finest in the world. G. W. Stevens, Weeds- 
port, N. Y, P. O. Box 114. 


TRAINED FERRETS $3. pairs $5. Nelson Bros, Lon- 
don, Penna. 














Exquisite silver Persian kittens, great pets, bred from 
Argent Moonbeam II, winner for best cat in New York 
Show. ‘Manor Hurst’’, Manor Road, Staten Island. 


FOR SALE—Fox Squirrels, selected s imens, $4. 
air. Flying squirrels, cute and odd, $2. pair. Safe 
Selivery guaranteed. BE. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Tex. 


FOR SALH—Cocker spaniel puppies, entitled to 
registration; also biteh three years old. Ad- 
dress J. M. Wilson, Montpelier, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Very cheap, young English Point- 
ers, finest breeding. J. Thivierge, Rouses 
Point, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two Beagle Hounds, trained, $15 
each; also pups, three months, $5.00 each. A. 
P. Jorgenson, Keystone, Minn. 

















FOXES—Minks and coons are easily trapped 

with the Bentley method. Price and testi- 
monials for stamp. Jesse Bentley, Trapper, 
Sunderland, Vt. 


YOUNG RED FOX—For sale. Four months old, 

very handsome, with magnificent brush; can 
be handled like a dog, and will make a fine pet; 
$6 buys her, or will exchange for good pup of 
any hunting breed. Address R. W. Rhodes, 
Lancaster, New Hampshire. 








GUNS, Rifles, Cameras, Dogs and all Sports- 

man’s Goods, wanted and for sale and ex- 
change. 5c. stamps or coin full information. 
Sportsman’s Exchange, Little Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALH—Fine pointer bitch, full pedigree; 

has had two years’ handling. Write for infor- 
mation. No trifiers need apply. W. Knoph, 
Allendale. N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 

ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 
return. Address J. ©. H., care FIELD AND 
Stream Office. 


CAMERAS—All makes, newest models, factory 
price. Write G. E. Grahn, Manufacturer's 
Agent, 1247 Cornell Ave., Indianapolis. 
COCKER SPANIELS—Ked and black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
Perfection, the best red dog in America. er- 
fection at stud, $15.00. Picture and stud card 
on application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 


LIVE MOOSE WANTED-—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass, 

















FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address 
W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM, 





FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, pouss Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 

jm ae pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
ntarilo. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fila. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Penn. 


FOR SALE—Indian relics, ancient stone and 
copper. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Litter pointer puppies, finest breed- 
ing, whelped June 1; $25, either sex. Ed. F. 
Haberlin, McPherson, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—-Two shares in Club owning the best 

Wild Fowl shooting grounds on the North Car- 
olina Coast. For particulars, address E. 8. Gay- 
lord, 63 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 




















FOR SALE—Breeder of French Bull Dogs, dog 

and bitch of small size, fully grown, straight 
ears, from prize-winning stock. Albouis, 22 Rue 
des Gobelins, Paris, France. 


FOR SALB—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
ston, Md. 





istry. J. G. Mo Ba 
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HIGH BRED BROKEN POINTERS 


I have six high-bred, thoroughly well broken, black and white pointers for sale. 
They are two years old and eligible to registration—King of Kent strain, sired by Hal 


Pointer. 


They are staunch on point, tender retrievers, wide rangers, good-bird finders, strong and 
healthy, of good disposition, and steady under the gun. Every dog guaranteed. 


Photograph and copy of pedigree furnished on receipt of 10c. to cover postage. 


Address 


Dr. W. A. DORLAND, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








CEDAR KENNELS 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels: Maspeth, Cong sland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Peceder,’’ New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 


Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. - 

Out-of-town orders faithfully 
attended to. 











FOR SALE 
ST. BERNARDS 

BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Kennels have won 


Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 


Puppies at very reasonable prices. 


This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing 


to secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these 
highest honors at leading 
American and Canadian Shows. 


BAY VIEW KENNELS 
TRENTON, ONT., CANAD . 








BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handier. Dogs Boards: 
put im Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address ai 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


LEEDS 
KENNELS ALF, DELMONT, Prop, 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows, 





Devon, Pa. 


Swiss Mountain Kennels 


FIELD SPANIELS, COCKER SPANIELS, TOY 
SPANIELS, POMERANIANS 


Our catalogue, illustrated with half-tone pictures of inc 
vidual dogs, views of the kennels, etc. 20 cents 
PENN. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 








Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 














' Fifty Bull Terriers 
For Sale. and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
tor all breeds of dogs executed and yg I me 
unteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE. New Haven, Conn. 





WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 

Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen and 
Lady Loo, Jr. 

Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and 
Wentworth Hugnette. Young and matured 
stock for sale. For half-tone, kennel address, 
etc., apply 
JNO. W. BRITTON Il, 48 W. 59th St.,. NEW YORK 





e Al, G. Eberhard t’s second edi- 
Eve hing A out og tion of ‘Everything About 
Dogs” is now out. No dog 





out it. 
old age—and you bury it in your yard. 


owner can afford to be with- 


It tells you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—threugh life—till it dies from 


150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 


welfare, not contained in any dog book yet published. 
Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE, 35 West 2ist St., New York. 


Postpaid. 


Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00, 
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(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 


MELLIN STEVENS § AIREDALE TERRIERS 











AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six, firsts and four seconds 


ee eS a errr vor : Fee $20.00 
Also Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 
Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled at all Shows. JENKINTOWN, PA. 











BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900, 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada tocey, and_ is an_ ideal 
specimen of what a stud Collie should be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, blaze and front, large 
size, with grand body and shape. His pedigree contains 
the combined blood of nearly all the past champions. 


He is a winner of over 40 prizes and specials, 
BALMORAL HOPE 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66982. Born April 7, 1901. 
Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormsk.rk Wellingtina. 

This handsome young dog is a show.ly marked, rich 
golden sable, with broad white collar and blaze, large 
size, with beautifully chiselled head and heavy coat. He 
is one of the most ari-tocratic com living, possessing, as 
he does, all the bluest of the blue blood. 

Terms on Application 

Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., 

Ottawa, Canada. 


THE GREAT CHAMPION COLLIE, 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England's most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 
only. 





Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 
son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to 


J. I. BEHLING, New Ins. Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


HEACHAM GALOPIN 


A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 
championships, and the sire of the reigning Col- 
lie of Europe, Ch. Wishaw Clinker, besides a 
host of others. For further particulars,address 


RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 
D. E. Gardner, Prop., 
530 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. 





_ Collie at Stud and Fuppies tor Sale 





asad Ohio Hope Fee, si 


by ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
of Salvation Lass, biggest winner of the year in America. 
Puppies from itches for sale. 


k. B. ROMANNAN. Colambas. @ 





At StuaG—im ported English Bulldog 


CHESHIRE CHEESE 


: E. K. C., 51221. 

Sire. Jummy, winner of 50 first prizes in England. 
Dam, Massington Dora, This dog has four champions 
close up in his pedigree; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, 
tand head, with good layback and correct rose ears. 

ee $15.00, Two served for $25.00. 


MR. C. S. LITTLE 
Highland Kennels, - Lowell, Mass. 











SAVINHURST  auron, 
KENNELS — 


P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
At Stud. CHAMPION THE NEW KING 


[65826] Winner of many firsts and specials in England 
and America, and has produced some grand puppies tak- 
ing prizes for best American bred, 

Punpies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel 
Majesty and other choice bitches. 


HAR-LEIGH KENNELS 








Imported French Bull at Stud 
Fee, $20 


Dick de la Mare II. 


First Novice, First Limit, First Open, First 
Winner's at Boston, 1902. 


WALTER H. HANLEY 
35 Jackson St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. BE. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Bip Van Winkle at Stud fee $10. 


a are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
stock. 

For engagements apply to J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

These degs and prize winning, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 
irst class dog should note this advertisement. 





BOSTON TERRIERS 

Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We have 
high class pups for sale, $50.00 and up. If you 
want that kind write us. 


STRAFFORD KENNELS 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 


ST. BERNARDS 
HELLGATE KENNELS 


FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 

Jackson Ave. and Trains Meadow Road. 
Lock Box 15, Woodside, L. I., New York. 
AT STUD Hellgate Balder 54321; Lord Roberts 59131 

Teddy Dick 46785; Hornsea Chief, Jr. 57312 

Stud fee on application. Puppies, ss dogs 

and bitches for sale at reasonable prices. Four 
acres of ground for boarding dogs. 
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IF YOU WANT a 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 
For tHe Bencu, For tHe KENNEL 
For tHe Home 


We are prepared to quote you 


SHOW DOGS 
BROOD BITCHES 
COMPANIONS 


At 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America. 
Puppies and Young Stock For Sale. 
For stud cards and particulars address 

Cuampton Saptne Resurt is at Geo. 
Thomas’ Kennels, Magnolia, Mass. 


THE SABINE KENNELS 
ORANGE TEXAS 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 














THE NEW STAR — 


Red Hills Doctor 


Winner of five firsts at Middletown; five 
first and special at Bryn Mawr also “re- 
serve” for cup for best terrier of all 
breeds. Fee $20. 

Also puppies and imported brood bitches. 
Closing out sale of Collies. Grand young 
dog now fit for showing in good company. 
Best breeding. Splendid brood bitch and 
a young show bitch. Prices much below 
value. 

RED HILLS KENNELS, Hackensack, N.J. 














FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 


S. B. 57888.) 


Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
(A. K. C. S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
A. K. C. S. B. 60027). 

Champion Norfolk Richmond, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 57889). 

Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 

(A. K. C. . 

Norfolk Truesome, Fee $15 

(A. K. C. 8. B. 62367.) 2 

Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 55389.) 

Norfolk Roughcast (wire-haired) Fee $20 

The attention of breeders is called to the 

fact that express charges up to $5 may be 

deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 

forwarded to us. Write for stud book and 

prices on young stock. 
NORFOLK KENNELS 
504 Jarvis $St., Toronto, Can. 














WIRE- HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY 
The English Champion 


MATCHMAKER. 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 
FEE, $25.00, 

W. P,. FRASER, 


Ontario Jockey Club, - - Toronto, Ont. 





Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States. 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds; 
Twice first and twice reserye in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows, 

Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903, 


Gus. CRETZNER, 


826 Poydras Street, New Orleans, 





ANew Magazine 


About Dogs and noth- 
ingelse. Of equal in- 
terest to fanciers and 
amateurs alike. 

Something worth 
while on every page. 
Fully illustrated, Sub- 
scription $1.00 a year. 
Three months, trial, 
25 cents, Address 


THE KENNEL 


72 India St., 


BOSTON, MASS, 








THE MEADOWS IRISH TERRIERS 
Champion Inverness Shamrock 


A. K. C. S. B. 57875 


Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. 
Inbred three times to Ch. Brickbat. 


FEE $20. 


DROGHEDA 


A. K. C. S. B, 66806 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget 


by Taneous. 
FEE $20. 
MEADOWS KENNELS, Hempstead, L, 1, N. Y. 


FRENCH POODLES 
RED BROOK KENNELS 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 
Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 
63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. 
Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 
ways on hand. 
Address, 


Red Brook Kennels, Creat Neck, L. I. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 
is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
prizes at leading shows than any exhibitor in 
the country. At Philadelphia in November my 
six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 
first and reserve in winners. 


EDWARD L. KRAUS, ‘“  Slatington, Pa, 


The Fioneer American Dog Remedies 


(lover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 
Dogs. Complete list. 























Distemper Cure , $1.00 | Condition Pills . . $ .50 
Mange Cure ,.. .50 Digestive Pills. . . .50 
Vermifuge . .% 50 Liver Pills . .. +50 
Blood Purifier... .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .s50 
Canker Wash. . , .50 | WormCapsules . . -50 
Tonic rae .50 | Tape Worm Capsules _— .50 
Cough Mixtures . . .50 DiarrhceaCure .. 50 
aa 50 Liniment ...., .50 
Eye Lotion. ... .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .25 


For sale by Druggists and dealers in ying, geet. 

Refus: worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Diseases 

and how to feed, on applica‘tion to 

H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud, the well- 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKE (59,- 
182) by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous 
Champion Barton Tory, dam Lady Vere by Duke 
from Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first 
and special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle 
Barbie, first puppy, first novice, second limit, sec- 
ond open, reserve winners, special for best in pup- 
py class (dog or bitch) and special for best Ameri- 
can bred (dog or bitch), and other good ones. 
FEE $25.00. Also MYRTLE DOCTOR (69,885), 
sire Albert’s Captain ex Albeot’s Little Nell. First 
prize winner at Orange, J. show, beating Ch. 
Gilhooley. FEE $25.00. 


MYRTLE KENNELS, Port Chester, N. Y. 








WARWICK KENNELS 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Running Ranger 


FIELD WINNING LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B.), (58933), 
by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Rod’s Pet- 
rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. 
Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s 
Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed- 
ing. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (3491 F. D. S. B.), (53417), by 
Champion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 
black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and 
individuality are second to none today, or ever 
before the public. Send for list of brood 
bitches and young stock by these and other 
noted winning sires. 
WwW. J. BAUGHN, 


r RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $28 


LAD OF JINGO 


( Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pea. 


BABB AGaREABEAEARAS AA 


Albert’s Fleet 














Ridgeville, Ind. 
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This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Cocker Spaniels a Specialty 














AIR BRUSH We are making and selli 
the best Art Tool-in use. Are 
plies color by jet of air, enabi- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 
Address, AIR BRUSH MFG. C 
116 Nassau St. Rockford. Ill..U & 





FoR 
ART WORK. 





‘ 


PETS FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit- 
Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 
Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car- 
dinals, Blackbirds, Talking Par- 
rots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. Squirrels, 
White Mice and White Rats. 

CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKiNG 


F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Lictor—Winsome; great hunter; winning 
second at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 
30 dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
burg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; Philadelphia ; 
New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 

DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. 
Raffler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 
and litter brother to three champions. Fee, $10. 

DANDY B., 14-inch dog, by Merrimac— 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel- 
phia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5. 

Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
raised puppies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD Berwyn, Pa. 
SPRATT’S PATENT 


DOG SOAP 


Is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely 
FREE FROM POISON, and at the same time most 
effective in the destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, 
it keeps the skin free from scurf, prevents Mange and 
other skin diseases. No other soap should ever be used 
in preparing dogs for exhibition; it leaves the coat smooth 
and glossy. 

S»> att’s Patent Dog Soap contains no Carbolic Acid or 


tens. 


Thrushes, 








Coal 
lather. 
world, 


Tar, but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine 
Recommended by kennel owners throughout the 
Once tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE 
PRICE 20c. PER TABLET, BY 


SPRATT’S PATENT ANTISEPTIC SOAP is instant 
death to all parasites, ticks, the mange parasite, bacteria, 
etc, Price per Tablet, 50c. ; 

Write for our Catalogue ‘Dog Culture” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent ae. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for dogs, 
puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM) LTD. 


450 Market St., Newark, N.J. 
714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo., 


MAIL 





1324 Valencia St., San Francisco Cal, 
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THIRD 


Ladies’ Kennel Association of America 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
November 3, 4, 5, 6, 1903 


> a ee . 2, For Prize lists, e 
DOG SHOW | grsisscesoggree= se tut E, M OLDHAM, son. 258,234 


Long Island Kennel Club| 


FIRST ANNVAL 
DOG SHOW 

















Entry Fee, $35.00. Liberal 
Classification. Popular Judges 


SS eROOKLYN. wy Nov.10,11,12,13 1903 


BROOKLYN, N Y. . 
ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, OCTOBER. 26th 


For Premium List and Entry Forms, Apply to JAamMes Mortimer, Superintendent, 
Room 212, Arbuckle Building, 369 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


SCOTTISH ( CH.SANDOWN GARNET, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory. Fee. $25.00 


TERRIERS SANDOWN LAIRD, 68702, by Clydeford Nero ex Revel, Fee $20.00 
BRANDYWINE JOCK, 68988, by Heather Bob ex Heather Daisy. Fee $20.00 
WELSH (| BRYNHIR BARTER. 74082, by Brynhir Banner ex Brynhir Burnish. Fee. $20.00, 
IRISH 1 RAYNHAM, SPALPEEN 68338, by Breda Sporter ex Teazah. Fee, $20.00 





SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS - - 





Elmsford, N. Y. 
EVERY DOG OWNER 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


PRACTICAL DOG EDUCATION 


By “Recapper” (THomas C. Assott). 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

This book comprises a series of instructive articles on the Education and Training of the 
Dog, written by ‘ ‘Recapper,” whose name as a writer is well known to sportsmen. In it is 
set forth in clear, concise language, shorn of all confusing technicalities, the author’s methods 
of education for the dog—methods that are at all times painstaking and humane, and that 
will secure instant commendation from every lover of that faithful, intelligent animal. The 
book is handsemely and substantially bound, and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
sportsman’s library. Sent post-paid on receipt of PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE 











Woodbine Kennels 


Breeders of Cocke:: paniels, 
English Setters and fointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi- 
gan. Fine training grounds anl competent 


handlers. 


Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 

73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2356 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., 
mounted to order. 
work moth proof. 

Rugs. 


stuffed and 
Small Dogs a specialty. All 
Skins tanned and made into 
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FORMERLY CALLED 


CHAM PION Horejs Dog Biscuit 


ree 


“4 
. 
. 


"BISCU 


wey 
& eek 


iT 


NONE o2 @ 
AS GOOD 


READY TO EAT 
CRISP and TENDER 


No soaKing necessary 





Will keep your dog in good 
Show and Field condition 


Sold Around the World 


——* 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HANDLE IT, ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 


OGhe St. Paul Bread Company 


(Dept. A) St. Paul, Minn. 








HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


Then you want the 


AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


Force System withour the Whip 
By ED.F.HABERLBIN, a Practical Trainer of 30 years'experience 


| This is plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of training, 
handling and the —— of faults of 
the bird dog. The manual has been writ- 

: ten especially for those who mer possess 
a puppy but cannot afford the high charges 
of trainers to have it broken for field 
work. By following the instructions plain- 
ly given in the book, every shooter pos- 
sessed of a little common sense and pa- 
tlence can train his own dog to perfection. 
If you have a broken dog who is faulty 
in some respects, you will find ample ad- 
vice in the manual how to overcome the 
fault thoroughly. If your dog does not 
retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed and un- 
steady to point and shot, chases rabbits, 
etce., etc., is whipshy, watershy or gun- 
shy, etc., then don’t fall to get this book. 
Price, Paper Cover, $1.00; Best Full Cloth 

Binding and Gold Embossed, $1.50 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of amount 
from the office of FIELD AND STREAM, 

4 West 2ist St., New York. 

. 





BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


‘e ee el ” 
CHAMPION MONTE 


“Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition. ‘Monte’ 
is a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 

ALEx, L. GoovE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 


Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give him a 
food that he likes, will relish and keeps him always 
healthy—-that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. Atall gro. 
cers and other dealers. ‘*AUSTIN’’ is on every piece. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BUNNELL 
BUNGALOW CHAIR 
A TONIC 
FOR THE TIRED 


This is the ideal chair 
for Dens, Camps, Parlors, 
etc. Hasno equal for ease 
comfort and durability. 

Any finish or wood desired, 

Price Natural Pine .  .$4.c« 

In Painted Pine . . $5.00 

Discount to the trade 


Manufactured by 
H. C. BUNNELL 
Westport, New York 

















“Plating for Profit” is the title of a practical Jittle 
illustrated booklet, which we are sending out to 
anyone who is interested in plating as a business, 
or plating for home uses. This booklet describes 
fully the well-known Paragon Plating Outfit for home 
ase, and the Peerless Plating Plant, which is a prac- 
tical, complete plating plant for successfully start- 
ing young men in a profitable business. Write 
to-day for booklet, 

OUTFITS FROM $2 UP 

Bae paced Plating Outfits for factory, work- 

hop and custom-work Agents wanted, 


ELectuoTecunic 3 CHEMICAL COMPANY 
72 Washington Square South, New York City 














$12 PER WEEK 


If you have a small place in your cellar, garden, or 
roof, you can make $12, per week working for us no 
canvassing, and no outfit needed. The work will 
take about one hour a day. We buy the results of 
your work for cash. Work can be done by Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Full instructions and contract for 
one year sent on receipt of addressed envelope. Co- 
cat setctenncnonabohd Dept, F.F, 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 














H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy roc. Hanter-Trader- 
Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 





FREE 
To SPORTSMEN & 


CAMPERS OUT 


A splendid 120-page book, 200 
illustrations, entirely devoted 
to every subject of ‘Camping 
Out,”” A book full of inter- 
esting facts from cover to 
cover. This book will be sent 
FREE to readergof this mag- 
zine on receipt of 10c., coin 
or stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing, etc. Write at once for 
copy. It is sold, bound in 
cloth and gold, at ’$1.00 


“‘Buzzacott”’ Conghete Camp Outfitter 


Dept. B. Racine, Jct.. Wis. or Chicago,'IIl. 
of air. 


A ' OID The 1902 Model 
” guaein to Tre- 
coil pad is 
leather cover- 
ed. No Pump, 
No Valve. No 


Recoil. No 
Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No 
money if not satisfactory and returned at once, It 
will improve your score at the traps. 


PRICE $2.00 


J. R. WINTERS 
CLINTON, 


he G)MPLETE 
@MPERS MANUAL 











by using a cushion 


Box A. MO. 

















I Can Sell Your 


no matter where it is 
Pa or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price 
and learn my wonderfully 
- t t successful plan, 
&S of W. M. OSTRANDER 
209 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
at ih } ill 





ADVERTISING ISA 
MONEY-MAKING 


profession,and one of the most profitable 
that a young man or woman can enter. 
We teach this subject, and others, thor- 
oughly M4 net, Our book, ** Struge 
gles With the World, 9? dealin 

with the ae education of men an¢ 
women, is free. It shows you how, during 
our spare time, to become an ‘Tilus. 


trator. Ad-Writer,Journalist, 


Proofrender, Bookkeeper, 

Stenographer, Electrician, 

Electrical Engineer, ctc. Men- 
tlon the course which interests you, 
and we shall be pleased to send valuable 
information pertaining thereto, 


Correspondence Institute of 
America, Box 929 Scranton, Pa. 














BUFFALO HORNS =: ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- 
western Plains over twenty years ago. 
Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 


Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 


long distances express charges will be less than 
postage. Address 

WM. R. BURKHARD COoO., *t. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 


i) WHISKEY 


4 full quarts Corn Whipkey 10 yrs. old, $5. 38 


oe “e “e 





* Private Stock, 20% 4 
old for invalids _ other loved ones a7; 


Plain poseane, Express Paid. Purest and 
Best Whiskey and Oldest House in America. Es- 
tablished 1768—135 years ago. Just as corn-bread 
is more wholesome and palatable than rye-bread, 
SO WITH THE WHISKEY, SO SAY ALL DOC- 
TORS. Try it and be convinced. Nothing on 
earth as beneficial to weak lungs as this abso- 
lutely pure mountain beverage. 


The Old Nick Williams Co. 
Lock Box No. Williams, N. C. 
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Save Your Cigar Money 


And Get A Better Smoke 
ORTON’S “““wa7s,.Se"” PIPE 


A Half Turn of the Mouthpiece closes qrengt 
in bowl and opens port under bowl, and a 


Blow ns it. 
Can be Cleaned Instantly 
While Smoking 








No Broom 
Straws 
Required No poisonous nicotine can reach 
the mouth. The bowl always dry. 

o waste. Made of genuine 
French Briar, German silver tub- 
ing. By mail, $1.0o postpaid. If 
not satisfactory, money cheerfully 
returned. 


Orton's “dc.2" Pipe Co. 


907 Broadway, New York 
IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR ONE 
Send 35 Cents YEAR'S TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION To 


WOODS = WATERS 


“THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” 
and eut-door life and sport in general. Edited by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, ?!2 East josth St., 


Take the woods home with you 
MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 


Romeike’s Press Cutting Bureau 


Will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or on any 
subject on which you want to be “up-to-date.’’ 

A large force in my New York Office reads 
620 daily papers and over 2,000 weeklies and 
magazines, in fact, every paper of importance 
published in the United States, for 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and through the European Bureaus, 
all the leading papers in the civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers are pasted 
on slips te and mailed day by day. 
— ‘ for 100, $40.00 for 1,000 clip- 
pings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. 























THE 


KINSTLER WAR 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. 
Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 3 1-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send for Circular C. 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or ———~ you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
ac. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 pagcs, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders 
Shot and Bullets. Mention 


and Stream. 
Ideal Mig. Co.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


aa 































POOLER BOSS SHOT 


CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail toany 
address on receipt of $2.50. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 


a 


Reduces your Fuel 
Bills 50 per cent. 


when you use our per- 
fect steam cooker with 
doors. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. 
Wonderful saving of 
fuel and labor. Book 
Free. Special rate for 
ten days. Used on an 

kind of stove. AGENT 

WANTED. $30 to $40 
a week can be made. 
Now is the time to sell 
cookers. OHIO STEAM 
COOKER CoO., 105 On- 
tario Bldg., Toledo, O. 


f 
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FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a_ year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 














F, VON HOFFMANN 


Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 
St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 














“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” not 
only circulates in its own territory but is as well 
known to men who hunt and fish as any ether 
publication. Its mission, the preservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and the trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 





find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 
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' Highly Endorsed by Leading Sportsmen. 
NEW IDEAS IN 


SLEEPING BAGS! 


TENTS, ETC. 








| Original, Practical 
Prem mesair = Popular 


; 
(Sa ‘Catalogue sent for a stamp 


«ar1Q) 








T. C PHELPS, Central Street, Boston, Mass. 

















NEW NO. 20 GUN CABINET aad 
is designed to hang on the wall, taking up no 
floor space. Room for three guns and other 
implements. The pins on which the guns rest 
are adjustable for any size guns without the 
use of tools. It is made of oak with fine carv- 
ings, brass trimmings, glass 12x48. Size of 
Cabinet, 53 inches long, 25 inches high, 7 inches 
deep. Price, well crated, $10. Address Orders 
care of Field and Stream. 


i 





a The oldestt 
The Dog Fancier 2p: 
lar and mos- 
prosperous amateur kennel publication in America Es- 
tablished in 1881. A splendid medium for advertisers, 
Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. Sample copies 
free. Get your address inthe Kennel Directory pages 

for 50 cents a year. Address 

EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 





sf 
* le = only perfect gun ofl sou 


Cleans out the barrels after 
shooting, especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. 

e mechanisms, polishes the atock, 
and positively prevents rust on metal in 
any climate and any kind of weather. 

so befere ane ae asaiee. 
ree sample mailed. everywhere. 
G. w. COLE COMP. e 
Broadway and Liberty St., New York City. 


STILL HUNTING SHOE 
The Shoe iilustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 
BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one comi to “A= 
“B"—but not included seam. 
We thus produce a shoe which eas 
be worn over rough surfaces witheut 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
same time furnish a noiseless shee. 
aponica, waterproef 


—B_zi stock, full bek 


Above Style, + « $8.5@ 
Kneelength, «+ + 5.00 
Here is what one man saysofthem.  . 

Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex 

W. Cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, N.Y. City. 

= still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind se 

farasI can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory, 

Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


B. Ae BUCK &CO.,*° © © © Bangor, Maire 








Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, : 


HAUNTING MOCCASINS 


‘‘A”’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 
a % m Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 
HOUSE MOCCASINS 
These are low cut, handsome and _ practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seenand used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis, 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 


















The Strenuous Life 


of the Hunter, the Fish- 
erman or the Pros- 





























Orders : 
filled on pector is fre- 
day quently short- 
received. 


ened by wet 
feet and the 
sicknesses 
that follow— 


unless he wears the 


PATHFINDER 


ES 
A 10-inch high shoe, 
dark tan or black, 
triple extension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our new 
process, and thor- 
oughly tested before 
leaving factory, The 


Dryest, Warmest, 


MostComfortable 
Price, . 
pre- and Lightest 
paid (thickness considered) 
toany 
address of any sporting 
in the boot made. 


United Send for cata- 
States logue contain- 

or ing sample of 
Mexico, x leather and 


description 
of full line of 
our water- 
proofed spe- 
cialties and 
sporting 


4 00 shoes carried in stock. 


THE POTTER SHOE CO., 
18, 20, 22 and 24 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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“KNICKERBOCKER™ 


TRADE MARK BY E, W. BURT & CO 


WATERPROOF HUNTING BOOT 


A—Sole Leather Box Toe. B—Oil Cloth 


Seam Lining. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HUNTING BOOTS 


will be shipped to any address in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, Australia or Switzerland, upon 
receipt of price. Send Money Order, 
Express Order, Postal Order or Reg- 
istered Letter made payable to 


Mail Order Dept. 


E. W. Burt & Co., Inc. 


Lynn, Mass. 


(MENTION FIELD AND STREAM) 


BROAD TOE LOW FLAT HEEL 
The Knickerbocker Hunting Boot is 
made for Sportsmen, Hunters, 
Guides, Contractors, Prospectors, 
Miners and Engineers. They are 


built for HARD WEAR. 


C—Rawhide Waterproof 
D—Best Oak Sole. 











Ghe KNICKERBOCKER Has a World-Wide Reputation 





10i nch 
Boot 


$7.00 


17 inch 
Boot 


$9.00 
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WANTED 


every Owner OT a Snot gun to write tor 
our free booklet - ° ° ‘ : 


LONDON, OHIO 





GUNS 


Our new 250 page Catalogue of Guns, Fish- 


ing Tackle and Sporting Goods, is now ready 
If interested in any 
20 cents and we will mail you one. 
If interested only in Fire Arms, 


cents for our Specialty Catalogue 


CHARLES DALY GUNS 
T. W. STAKE GUNS 
WALSRODE & WOLF POWDER 
MAUSER RIFLES 
LUGER PISTOLS 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


THE MITCHELL MFG. CO., - 


of these goods, send 


send 5 


describing 











If it’s a question of quality, the 
H. & R. Single Gun is the acknowl- 
edged leader, and it embodies many 
desirable features of construction not 
found in others. Simplest “take 
down” gun made. There may be 
guns sold at a lower price, but— 





Illustrated Catalog tells about our complete 
line—free. 


Harrington @ Richardson Arms Co. 


Dept. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. QR. Revolvers 

















In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 





4000to 5000 





No Smoke Flashes 

No Dirt Before 

No Odor Renewal 

PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 

No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight $2. 50 

No. 6. New Model, 14 x8 ‘ hes in size, nickel or oxodized copper fAMISh.............0-esseeeccseeecsseesesssesessnncesssisssenees 2 50 

No. 9. - 15% X . 3.00 

No. 12. “e o 1% x 13 “ “ “ “ « « 4.00 
Extra Batteries. No.1, ; No. €, 40e.; No. 9, 55c.; No. 12, 75e. The batteries in these lights are much better 

than any others, as they remain 5 life six months a8 ‘against others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 

will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 


not sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Jst STREET, NEW YORK 





Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 
$1 paper cover: $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 


AND STREAM Office. 
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Shooting Jacket $3. 





UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 


-~ 




















The Trophy Winner 
is HAZARD « 
SMOKELESS 


* POWDER - 


GRAND AMERICAN 

HANDICAP and numerous 

individual matches won by Sports- 
men using 


HAZARD SMOKELESS 


If you can increase your percentage 
at the Trap, the best is none too 
good for you. 





The Hazard Powder Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


















SPORTSMEN'S. 
FAVORITE 





No. 20. Size 82 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16% 
in. deep. Golden oak or imitation mahog- 
any, polished. Price, $33. 


For Convenience 

Utility, and beauty of design, nothing in 
the sporting goods line appeals more 
favorably to a sportsman than a cabinet 
like the above. Here there is a right 
place for everything from the fish hook 
to the rifle. The up-to-date sportsman 
wants his outfit compact, orderly and 
handy. This is impossible without a 
properly arranged sportsman’s cabinet. 

We make cabinets from $17.50 to $48. 
Just send stamp for our Catalogue and 
prices. 

West End Furniture Co. 


WILLIAMSPORT,"PA. 
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Ever been 
there Friend? 


If so you know 
that you 
can’t 
get through 
without an axe. 


Marble’s 
Safety 
Pocket 

Axe 


is the way out 
of difficulties. 


Large enough to fell a tree, build a camp 
or quarter a deer. Small enough to go in 
the pocket. Send for Catalogue Cc 

SOLD BY DEALERS OR DIRECT FROM THE 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 








DEX” 





WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 





865 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 
































SPORTSMEN 


Why not learn how to save specimens of 
game which you usually throw away? 


Guide to TAXIDERMY 


One hundred pages. Full 
of valuable information, 
with complete instructions 
how to prepare and mount 


BIRDS, ANIMALS AND 
FISHES 


Also a complete list of all 
North American Birds, 
with Prices of their Eggs, 
Skins, and Mounted Spec- 
imens, an Exhaustive 


Line of Ornithologists’, 
Oologists’ and Taxider- 
mists’ Supplies; Valuable 


Information for the Ama- 
teur, Recipes, etc. etc. 


35 CENTS POSTPAID 
CHAS. K. REED, Worcester, Mass. 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 


' Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo 


bile Houses, Golf Link Houses 


| MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 
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If 
DuPont Smokeless NEW NO. 6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 


—=—=<—== A thoroughly well made, 
cost more than other “take down” rifle at a mod- 
powders it would be erate price. Fitted with 


worth the price * tang peep sight. Made for 
It 22, 32 short and 32 long 








rim fire cartridges. 
costs no more to 


specify x  % 


DuPont Smokeless 


—_____ "~_] || REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


313 Broadway 86-88 First St. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Send for handsome new cata- 
log describing our complete line 
of firearms. 





in your shells for fall shooting 











Every Sportsman 





needs 


A Kenwood 
Sleeping Bag 


Can be rolled up into a small space. Made 
to stand rough usage. Isa perfect bed. Ab- 
solutely keeps out moisture. Let us send you 
sample of materials and price and prove to you 
how superior A KENWOOD BAG is to 
blankets or any other SLEEPING BAG. 
Write for booklet A, giving description and 
price of storm hoods, hunting capes, etc. 


Mention Field @ Stream 


She KENWOOD MILLS 


Albany, New York 
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AMERICAN GUN GO, "=" azgjigeert 





Lowest 
If you do not priced 
find them at your American 
dealers, write to 5 “ve 
- Su: . Gun ever 
us for catalogue. made. 





CUT OF NO. 2650 
At last we are making high grade guns in this country at prices within the reach of all. 
Best values on the American Market. Made in 12 gauge only. 28, 30 or 32 inch barrels. 


No. 2641 Armory Steel, Blued Finish . $14.00 THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARTIS CO. 


No. 2650 Genuine Laminated Steel... 15.00 
No. 2660 Genuine Damascus Steel.... 18.00 Manufacturers, 314 Broadway, New York 


SPORTSME Beautifol Trophies 


Learn Taxidermy by Mail 


Adorn your home and office with the prizes of the chase. INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME. Add tenfold to the pleasures of field sports. Make your gun a 
source of profit. 
We teach the mounting of Birds, Animals, Heads, Tanning Skins and Furs, and collecting 
Insects and Eggs, successfully by correspondence. Standard methods (no so-called “rapid sys- 
tems,” or “embalming”), skilled faculty, reasonable tuition, satisfaction guaranteed. Endorsed 
by all leading Taxidermists and standard sporting magazines. ‘Now is the ideal season to 
study Taxidermy. Interesting catalog FREE. It’s yours for the asking. Write today. 

Yours for true sportsmanship, 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY (INC.), 463-473 BEE BUILDING, OMAHA, NEB. 


The original and only school of Taxidermy in the World 


nnemnean  #iqsunm da T E 
[ORIENTAL “s~i/capiners ce 
This cut shows 


{GUNPOWDER !; Nes 


; Is not excelled by any other make. Cabinet, 
Price $10.00. 























This is a good 
cabinet for a little 

i money. It is 8 
3 F in. deep, 28 in. 
1 wide, 64 in. high. 

= Oak front. An- 
~ — ae 1 tique finish. In- 

F FALCON ‘DUCKING $ side is lined. 


Lock on door. 
Brass trimmings. 





“Wing Shot” “Ori ” | 
= Weskoen Sporting ” Oriental Smokeless 


“Wild Fowl” is now generally considered No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
ia - the best Smokeless Powder iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in, 
7 Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered z igh, 3c in. wide, 17in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00. 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. o. 1—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on oe shetle A long-felt want, $10.00. 
loaded with i ; both Black and 7 Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Onic Address JOHN P, BURKHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 


See Sarre F “ FIELD AND STREAM,” New York City. * 
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TRAPPERS KNOW 


THAT THE FAMOUS 





(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 





MADE BY THE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Eleven sizes for catching 





Are thestandard for reliability, 

every fur-bearing animal, 
Send twenty-five cents for “The Trapper’s Guide,” tell- 

ing about the habits of wild animals and howto trap them. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field & Stream 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
Kenwood, Madison Co. + N. Y- 





“Nothing so rare as resting on air” 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 
SPRUCE BOUGHS 

may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress 
because he knows he can do three times 
the tramping the day following a night’s 
good sleep. 

Send $2 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions. Can be used in many ways on 
your trips or at home. 


Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 
3 South Street, New York City. 





Shooting With 


the Hamilton Rifie, Model No. 19, 
affords unlimited enjoyment and sport, 
Itisin every respect an ideal firearm, is 
strong, yet light and well balanced, 
Shoots 22 caliber long or short cartridges, 
For small game or target practice it has 
noequal. Price, $2-00. 
Our No 15 Mode ievith a4-in. shorter barrel, 
is practically the same weapon reduced to boys? 
size. Price, #1.50. Ask your dealer to show 
ou Hamilton Rifles. If he cannot, write us 
‘on illustrated folder—it’s yours for the usking. 
Hamilton Rifle Co., Box 66, Plymouth, Mich, 











Our Sporting 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world. Ev- 
erything for every kind ot 
Sportsman. 





NEW YORK 
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« FIRE SALE = 


Five Hundred Guns at Reduced Prices 


Bargains in Fine Guns 


By a fire in our Warerooms on June oth a part of our stock of Fine Guns and Sports- 
men’s Goods was partially damaged by water, and we shall close them out at greatly re- 
duced prices to make quick sale. 
W. & C. Scott & Sons, Premier and other grades—Greener, Langs, Parkers, Reming- 
ton, Ithaca, and all the leading makes. 
Also other articles in Sportsmen’s Goods, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, Cutlery, etc. 
Send two stamps for List of Guns, showing sizes, weights, etc. 


The Chance of the Year ae > | 














WM. READ @ SONS, 107 Washington St., BOSTON 


Established 1826 








D 












0 You Shoot Ducks ? 


All Hunters know the 
advantage of a revolving 


If so, add to your pleasure and success by using the 
Boyd adjustable revolving seat box and waterproof wit when dina an 

tea} { shell case; no cramped positions; no wet shells and the wing, from a blind 
—— clothing. Ask your dealer or send direct to or boat. 


‘ Made in three grades 
KENNEDY BROS., St. Paul, Milam. | x0. 0 Nee an 
Send for our catalogue of Guns and Sportsmen’s Necessities and save No, 3. $ 2.85 
expense of expressage when you visit the great Northwest on your | Send for circular tell- 
hunting trip this fall, jj ig all about it. 





















THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 


319 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We were established in 1855 The Oldest Exclusive Sporting Goods 
And consequently are House in the Northwest < « < ¢ 
Our Mail Department is perfect and under Personal Supervision, and each order is 


executed to entire satisfaction, being filled and sent Same Day as Received. We send goods all 
over the U. S. and Canada, and retail everything at wholesale prices. 
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Camping Oul 


Camping may be pleasant, or disagreeable, or dangerous. The 
equipment has all to do with it. Expense may be large and results 
unsatisfactory, or small with good results. The “know-how”’— 
what to take, what to leave—has all to do with the comfort and 
pleasure of an outing expedition, be it to explore unexploited 
mountains or find the north pole, or just a month in the north 
woods. 

Our business is to know how. Our success leads us to believe 
that we have learned our business. 


We manufacture and sell everything for outfitting camping parties. 
Let us send our catalogue “S,” or better still, call on us, if you contem- 
plate “smelling burning wood before an open tent in the shadow of the 


woods.” 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH. 


314-316 Broadway, New York 
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LEFEVER— 


twins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


a\ 


<< at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 











Send for 1903. Largest Target Tourna- 
1903 ment ever held. =  & 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. Se =~ Se SYRACUSE, N. Y 











‘rrabie? PARKER GUN 


Hes stood the test of Has no Equal 3 Made on Honor 


over 35 years Is noted for its simplicity of construe- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance aries SHOOTING 
QUALITIES 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 
Send for Catalogue 


ne Os ase One PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 








16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5% pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any —_ 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. 7. 























hr 
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We are Sole Agents in the U. S. for All Genuine 
Mauser 


Rifles and automatic Pistols. Dealers sellmg Rifles .without the firm name 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf a/n as Mauser goods are selling under false 
pretences, 











Francotte Guns 


The most modern, lightest and strongest guns imported. Price from $80 to 
$450 net. 





Knockabout Guns 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauges all weights, all lengths of barrels and shape of stocks. 
Uniform net price $60. The best gun for the money ever offered. 


Hensoldt Field Glasses 


The most modern, strongest, lightest, most powerful Binoculars made. They 
give the best and most perfect illuminations and largest field of view. The best 
and most expensive cost from $45 to $135. 

Write for catalogue giving description of our specialties and FINE FISH- 
ING TACKLE. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold 


318 Broadway, New York 


| Every live Boy should 
“Trapper Jim’ &} 


8 Ber book is by Edwyn Sandys, who knows all about boys " \ \ 
and birds. It is a book full of outdoor life, told in the 

way that boys like, and about things which boys like to read. 
From it you will learn how to do things outdoors, how to 
study birds and what the birds are, and what is more, you 
will learn how to be a real sportsman, a boy whose 
eyes are always wide open, and who sees things 
that other people pass by. It is a boy’s book, 
just as Outing is a boy’s magazine. 
Every boy can have for $3 Outing 
for one year and a copy of «Trapper 
Jim.” Cut off the coupon at the 
corner of this page and send 
it, with your $3, to-day. 







































Outing 
Publishing Co. 
237 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Enclosed please find 
$3, for which send 
me “Outing” for one year, 
and a copy of “ Trapper Jim.” 














Name... 
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Ammunition 


MARHED 


ETERS 


Is Successful 
Everywhere 








re 2 82S 


Factory-Loaded Shell are 
used by Successful Shots 
at the Traps and in the Field 








Peters Cartridges made and hold the World’s records 


At the Sea Girt Meeting, 1903, victorious 
in Rifle, Pistol and Revolver Matches 








BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN FREE 


She Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. Eastern Department 
Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 98 Chambers Street, New York 


F. B. Chamberlain Co,, St. Louis, Mo. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
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wie wemae” Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


YANKEE CORK PULLER 


An up and down motion of the handle draws the tightest cork and 
automatically discharges it. Noeffort. Notrouble. No broken bits 
of cork left in the bottle. Never slips. Lastsa lifetime. Fastens to 
sideboard, door-jam, or other upright surface, Cannot get lost. Buy one 
now. 














Ask the hardware dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. Booklet 
Sor the asking. 











NICKEL PLATED, - - - $1.25 
SILVER “ - - - - 3.50 
4% §6After 30 days’ trial money refunded ifnot pleased. 
THE GILCHRIST CO., - 110 Lafayette St., NEWARK, N. J. 

















PIERCE MOTORETTE 











GEO. N. PIERCE CO., Burraco, n.v. Pierce Cycles and Arrow Motor Cars. “cn arpication 














THE BURTON BOAT 


( Patented) 
Ghe Only Successful Sectional Boat 


Sap 


These Locks Hold 
It Together 


Cannot Come Un- 


jointed While in Use SE ay 


Easily jointed together for use 


Safe, Indestructible, 
Conwenient and — 
Easily Transported 
or Stored 





Length 16 ft., Beam 36 in., Depth Center 13 in., Bow and Stern 17 in., Carrying 


Capacity 1100 Ibs. 
Write for our Introductory Offer 
Catalogue for the asking 
OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 


MARTINS VILLE - - - INDIANA FOLDING BOAT SEATS, $3.00, two for $5.50 
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A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS’ “geT THERE” STEEL DUCK BOAT 


14 feet long, 36 inches Price, with seat, oars, pad- 
wide. Air chamber each 


end. Can 







dle and slat bottom, com- 


lete 
not leak. P 
Can not and 
sink. 
s crated. 





Practically 
indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs. 







$20.00 





Write for booklet 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 








ae i oe » 

Buy A SEAMLESS LINENOID FOR $25.00 AND 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
* Grane Bros., Canoe Builders, Westfield, Mass. © 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 











handled and in every way satisfactory. We 











To Owners of Gasoline Engines, offer a great variety of models. Our iIilus- 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. trated catalogue is FREE. Send for it at 
The Auto-Sparker once. OLD TOWN CANOE €0., 23 Middic St., OLD TOWN, MAINE 





does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries. their annoyance 


iutteries Can be atached toany en. | | MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
¢ gine now using batteries. Fully guar- Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 











Motsinger Device [fg. Co. 
76 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind, Bi Wisi ko 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 




























Steet 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 





BULLARD STEEL LAUNCHES, 
ROW AND PLEASURE BOATS, 
ARE EVERLASTINC! 


Safer than wood; have greater carrying capacity; 
always dry; no bolts or nails to rust. 















a. <r 
Boat Liveries equipped with the Bullard Steel Boats. CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY } 
Always have dry boats, that last a lifetime. 10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 





SS re OE. PALMER 
THE OSGOOD FOLDING CANVAS BOATS | Launches and Motors 


Original Canvas Boat; made for 90 years. Sold all 






over the world; used by U. 8. Government; best Fish- Gasoline 
ing and Hunting is where there are no boats, take one motors for a __ 
with you in trunk or bag. Non-puncturable. Folded working ~ 
or extended in one minute. and pleas- se ee ae 
Send for catalogue illustrating all improved pop- ure boats, 
ular designs of Steel, Wood, and Canvas Boats, and -% to2sk p. N 
Marine Engines. Launches 2S —— 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED BOAT CO., LTD. in stock. S atc ae, ee 
<a Send for ss — 





502 Main St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. Catalog. PALMER BROS., = Cos Cob, Conn. 
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Gare 


im EH NIERS 


EACH BOOK ' “COMPLETE | SEN 
ee Gives FERS MANUALIM ~ nN .toS 


26 ee ine ® HOW TO CAMP OUT 4nro | 
200 ILLI TRATIONS WHAT. Bde) ree) FOR EITHER BOOK 
WH ORK 30c COIN FOR 
“Fairly Bristles’’ a ’ ao eth Hi THE THREE BOOKS 
ee Ez >AGE 
with facts and informa- P ~ : yg i *s iH 4 08 f A G E S 


tion from cover to cover 








“GLITTERS” 


WITH PICTURES 





THOUSANDS OF 
FACTS, HINTS, . ” il 
POINTERS = i. ee 
WRINKLES | BUZZACOTT 


nore than pleased 





mplete Cans 
and KINKS 136 PAGES 200 ILLUSTRATIONS ee eee 
vou ovGceH? »y “‘BUZZACOTT~ RACINE JCT.. WIS 


TOKNOW@s r CHICAGO. ILI 





Don't be like the man 
riding bacKwards on a street car, never sees anything 


until HE’S PAST IT. “SEND FOR ONE NOW.” 





FIRST EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES NEARLY EXHAUSTED 
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NERVOUSNESS sere'rorce om ony cause 
cured bYWinchester’s Specific Pill 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious Ingredient whatever 
This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter 
how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest 
ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free sample 


Price Qe Botta porbor” “HO HUMBUG OR TREATMENT SCHEME 


PERSOWAL Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaint in my own person and re- 


OPINIONS ceived much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by express for that amount, 


until we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 1 am perscribing your 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation ours sincerely, wr. T. J. EST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility -ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor 


of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York 
Send for free Treatise securely Sealed Winchester & Co., Chemists, J614 Beekman Bidg., New York 
FOR WEAK LUNCS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES (Est. 1858 ) 








SPECIAL FEATURES WITH . 
BEST QUALITY AND 
CONSTRUCTION 










™ BAKER 


_ wma ReraanNctAea tran 
$25.09 
an 


up 


For years and still the favorite for reliable all around service. 
Numerous patterns to meet a!l requirements of grade and price: 


(Send for free Quarterly fully describing these guns) BAKER GUN & FORGING C0., Sere TY: 




















GO TO KINEO 


MAINE 


for the best outing you ever 
had in your life 

GAME is everywhere aLundant in the 

Kineo region. 

Thousands of great fighting FISH are 

taken yearly. 

Every vacationer who comes here is quick to get more strength and HEALTH. 


MOUNT KINEO HOUSE 


Cc. A. JUDKINS, Manager 

















This is the largest inland-water hotel in the country ; is fitted with steam 
heat, electric and gas light, baths, telegraph, telephone, post office, and all city 
conveniences. Every room looks out on fine woods and water scenery. Vo hay 
fever here. Steamers, guides, canoes, etc., at hand. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, * * KINEO, ME. 


Eleven hours from Boston, ten from New York 


WRITE FOR COPY OF NEW KINEO BOOKLET 
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A New Reel 


TAKE-DOWN OR TAKE-APART 
FULL BALL-BEARING 


Spins 60 seconds. ‘Nothing like it. Take- 
down simple. Best yet. No screwing. 
Push a little button. Adjustable bear- 
ings. Adjustable gear. Standard click. 
Standard drag. Gears German Silver 
and Steel. Extra spool thrown in. 
Wrench and reel bag gratis. Turned 
finish. 60 and 80 yards. $6. 


ANY DEALER 


AMERICA CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 








A N INVALUABLE BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 


OUR FEATHERED GAME 


A Handbook for Sportsmen 
By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 








CONTENTS 
Introduction, 
Guns and Dogs. 
Game Clubs, Parks, and Preserves. 
Gallinaceous Birds. 
Pheasants (2 varieties). 
Grouse (9 varieties). 
Partridges (4 varieties). 
The Wild Fow! or Swimmers. 
Swans and Geese (4 varieties). 
Sea Ducks (8 varieties). 
River Ducks (7 varieties). 
The Shore Birds or Waders (12 varieties), 





The purpose of Mr. Huntington’s book is 
to describe all the game birds of the United 
States and to tell where and how they may 
be shot. The author has shot nearly every 
one of the birds about which he writes, and 
is a recognized authority in field sports. 

With 8 full-page shooting scenes in 
color and 135 bird portraits. 
$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 








The Only Bass Bait 


The famous Sandburg and Mongaup 


LIVE 
HELLGRAMITES 


or Dobsons 


Also other varieties. Special rates to Clubs, 
Hotels and the Trade. Agents wanted every- 
where. Prices on application. 


BENEDICT & DIVINE 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
N. Y. OFFICE, 533 W. 42p St. 








KING’S 


PREPARED SHINER 


FISH BAIT 


Always ready for the 
hook—better than other 
bait, Used by anglers eve- 
rywhere—sold by all deal- 
ers, fishing resorts and boat 
liveries, 

Price 25c per Bottle 

Sample case—three bot. 
tles—sent anywhere for 75 
cents, 

Wiite for Circular- 
THE CURTIS KING CO, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

















BURTIS 
Tackle 


has an international reputation. My famous 
“Irresistible” single-hook trolling bait for sal- 
mon and large trout, $1 and $1.25 each. Look 
for my. name on the box. Burtis split bamboo 
rods and Burtis flies. Illustrated booklet on 
application. 


Geo, H, Burtis, Mass. 


Worcester, 








POCKET 
FISHING GUIDE 


189 Fishing Places, 4,600 High 
Tides, Fish and Game Laws, Hand 
book on Fishing. 
PRICE 10 CENTS 
By mail, or call at 


SNYDER’S TACKLE STORE 


130 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FISHING TACKLE THAT TAKES FISH 
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SSNS g 


IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY Ss 
2.000.000 Sold in Twelve Years.O 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes. 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
CATALOG 
e ONLY VE 
a ae METAL GOODS 
ro) olel =. te 
) N MaNUFACTUS 
Bird and Animal Cages; 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN — Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 
198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO, New Haven CONN 
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“The work of a Steel [BRISTOL] Fly Rod 
that has seen ten (10) years active service—see 
books oth May, 1892. [signed] H. H. Frazer. 
“St. Johns, Newfoundland, June, 1902.” 
THE ABOVE TEXT WAS WRITTEN ON 
THE REVERSE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
FROM WHICH OUR ILLUSTRATION WAS 
REPRODUCED. Perhaps YOU would Like 


mom Bristol” 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE, which describes 

















ALL DRALERS 





With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours. No 
gear wheels to get out of or- 
der; winds the line as fasf as 
@ multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the‘‘Feather- 
light’’ spool. 

Other useful articles we 
make are the 


our various styles, and make a selection. Address , 7HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
THE HORTON MANUF. CO and the “RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 
* eT ‘ a on and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
t No. 63 Horton Etreet, Bristcl, Conn. 4 « Rabbeth Drag”’ and should send for circular. 


A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. ,19 Prospect St.,Newark,N. 5 


SELL OUR GOODS 
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TO THOROUGHLY ENJOY 
YOUR VACATION 


Century Camera 


and secure a series of pictures at Mountain, Lake, or Seaside, that, as 
mementos of your outing, will prove a source of the greatest pleasure 
for years afterward. 

Our new catalogue describes all styles of cameras, at all prices, from 
the dainty “ Petite Century ” to the elaborate Century Grand — all of 
one quality, “ Century Quality.” Ask your dealer for the Century 


Catalogue or write, 
CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The BLICKEN 


Model No. 7, 


ae et a a 


No. 





Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. 





SDERFER TYPEWRITER 


The price is low, but the quality is high. 

Our GuarANTEE—The Blickensderfer will do all 
classes of heavy or light work in a better and 
neater manner; has more and better features than 
any machine on the market. For manifolding and 
mimeographing it has no equal. 

All machines fully guaranteed. One week’s trial 
granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address, 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 











TWO LEADERS 


GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F: 6, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantan 
graphy, Landscapes, Archi 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of wh 
double that of the entire ol 


be used as a landscape-lens. 





8, 


eous Photo- 
tecture and 
ich is about 
yective, may 
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"Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process; Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, New York 


ary 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 
; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 














The 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER. 

Ifthe VISIBLE writing typewriter had been FIRST in 

he ld be no sponsor for the ae a" 
ind o 





kind of work for any 
business and does it perfectly and IN SIGHT. 
Art Catalog and Reasons sre Free. 
THE OLIVER TYPE WAITER Cco., 
143 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Foreign Office: Queen Victoria 8t., "Lanten, England. 
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z- SHREDDED WEAT 
BISCUIT 


BE ALERT where the welfare of your chil- 
dren is concerned. If you want them to 
become vigorous manly men and strong wom- 
anly women safeguard their health with the 
Natural Food—Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
—the only natural porous (digestible) food 
made from wheat. In this natural builder 
is contained the exact food counterpart of 


i Fe ke — Stron g : every element of the body and in the 


same proportion—that is why it is called the 


a Hea I t hy C h I Id re | wend Biieke Wheat Biscuit is crisp and 


compels thorough mastication which strength- 
ens the teeth and insures perfect digestion. 





“e 









Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 
“* Your product has been in constant use in my family for a long time. It is a perfect food from _a physiological standpoint 
and aside from that, it has the additional merit of being an appetizing addition to one’s menu. I can especially commend 
it as a very desirable addition to the dietary of any family.”’ 
Sold by All Grocers. 
_ Send for the Vital Question Cook Book illustrated in colors FREE, It tells how to prepare Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit in over 250 ways. 


Address The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


IN CAMP 


Experience teaches that the success of a 
vacation in the woods depends fully as 
much upon a careful choice of food and 
drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky 


** Special’”’ and “‘ Wbite Label ”’ 


has helped to kindle good fellowship round 
many a well-remembered camp-fire. Be 
sure to include it in your supplies this year. 


THIS CAMPING PICTURE 


“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by Ray Brown. 
It is printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 
9X 12, without advertisement of any kind. Sent 
to ce ge ng on receipt of ro cents in silver. 


Suitable for framing in club-house or home. 
Next month, a yachting picture by the famous 
marine artist, Carlton T. Chapman. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for Fohn Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 
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0 Banpery CRoss 
UPON A WHIT] 
SAND BELLS ON HER TOES. 

MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


iIORS| 


NO SINGS THE FOND MOTTE 

lo tit} GLAD INFANT. 

AND SO CAN ALL MO 

I); IGHT IN THEIR INFANTS. WHOS] 

THROUGH 7 

MRS WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFEY YEARS SOLD 

[i MILLIONS OF MOI TERS IN IHE NEW WORLD AND OLD 





The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Phonograph is the most delightful of 
all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine until you have 
heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. 


5000 STORES SELL PHONOGRAPHS WITH MR. EDISON'S 
RECENT WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
t. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 82 Rempart Saint Georges 





@ 
_MESH ) 


( 


LineN 


Consider well what you wear next your 
skin. The old-fashioned, itchy, prickly 
garment that fairly made your flesh creep 
does not protect half so well as the soft, 
warm, agreeable Underwear of Dr. Deimel 
Linen-Mesh. 

Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of linen-mesh, mailed free. 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 

(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept. H.B. 62—491 Broadway, New York 
San Francisco, Cal., - 111 Montgomery St. 
Washington, D. C., - 1313 F. Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 510 Fulton St. 


Montreal, Can., 2202 St. Catherine St. 
London, W.C., Eng., 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel) 








MENNEN’S. 


BORATED TALCUM 


. 
- Toilet Powder. 
ELICHTFUL AFTER GATHING, 
A LUKURY AFTER SHAVING. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion 


et for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN. 
{ the sk ere nag 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange St., How 


{<= MENNEWS VIOLET TALCUM =a | 
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Ducks, Geese, Grouse, Etc. 
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IRECT to the lakes and forests 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, to the vast hunting 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 














If You Want Good Shooting 


SEND STAMP FOR BOOKLET OF INFORMATION 
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One of the Latest Photographs of Gugliclmo Marconi 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that the MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
OF AMERICA has decided to release a part of its Treasury Stock has led many to inquire what 
position Mr. Marconi holds in the Company. We wish to state that Mr. Marconi is First-Vice- 
President of that Company, and is also Technical Director, and has, as Technical Assistants, a Board com- 
posed of Thomas A. Edison, M. I. Pupin (Columbia University) , J. A. Fleming, and W. W. Bradfield. 
If you desire further information, we would suggest that you writeto MUNROE @ MUNROE, Dept. 23. Broad 
y zohan le Building, New York; Gaff Building, Chicago ; Canada Life Building, Montreal; 19 Congress Street, Boston, 
who are the Managers of the Marconi Underwriting Syndicate. They can furnish you with copies weekly of “The Weekly 
Marconigram,”’ watchs gives the latest news in regard to the Marconi securities; or you can get the Company’s Official State- 
ment, in book form, through them. They send it out gratis. 
For Field and Stream Readers. 





HAV E gladdened the hearts of enor*smen 

the world ove a be- 

cause they ar guisl 

that suits in every particular, 
Accuracy, Reliability, 
Safety and Durability 


are combined in our arms to the highest de- 
gree attainable. For best results, it is ob- 
viously manifest that your choice ca 


- n be 
nothing else but the ‘*‘STEVENS.’’ 


OUR LINE 


Rifles, Pistols, 
Shotguns 


ALL DEALERS HANDLE OUR PRODUCTS 


e jus 
which wiil be sen 
two 2c. stamps zle Dept 


J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


P. 0. BOX 5 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


Propagation and uses of Wild Rice 





